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Editor's  Pages 


On  10  April  1996  Walter  Harding,  dean  of  all  Thoreau  scholars  and 
esteemed  Founding  Secretary  of  the  Thoreau  Society,  died  of  complications 
following  a  stroke.  For  fifty  years  Walt  guided  and  shaped  our  Society,  becoming, 
despite  his  modesty,  almost  as  closely  identified  with  this  organization  as  Henry 
Thoreau  himself.  We  treasure  our  memories  and  mourn  the  passing  of  this 
affable,  unassuming,  and  gracefully  influential  friend.  Walt  was,  in  every  sense  of 
the  term,  a  good-natured  man.  To  expect  the  Thoreau  Society  to  continue  as  usual 
after  the  loss  of  this  founding  and  nurturing  father  would  be  to  underestimate  his 
Thoreauly  central  influence.  Walt  Harding  will  be  missed. 

To  continue,  however,  is  just  what  the  Thoreau  Society  will  do,  in  a 
manner  that  embraces  and  honors  our  past  even  as  it  accommodates  our  future. 
Growing  from  our  roots,  we  will  enhance  our  annual  meeting  in  Concord,  our 
involvement  with  local  schools  and  the  Concord  Museum,  our  academic  and 
nonacademic  activities  (such  as  lectures  and  excursions)  throughout  the  year,  our 
archives,  our  two  journals  and  other  publications,  and  our  combined  bookstore/ 
information  center/gift  shop  at  Walden  Pond.  Branching  out.  we  will  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  afforded  us  by  Don  Henley's  Isis  Foundation  to  inform 
more  people  about  Thoreau' s  life  and  works  than  ever  before.  This  Thoreauvian 
message  will  be  disseminated  through  the  communications  resources  and  on-site 
programs  of  the  new  Thoreau  Institute,  whose  library  and  media  center  are  now 
almost  completed  at  Baker  Farm.  Even  as  we  help  educate  the  world  about 
Thoreau  through  the  world  wide  web  and  other  revolutionary  technologies,  at 
home  in  Concord  and  Lincoln  we  will  introduce  small  groups  of  educators  and 
students  alike  to  the  ongoing  natural,  human,  and  intellectual  web  involving 
Walden  Pond,  Walden  Woods,  Estabrook  Woods,  the  Concord,  Assabet,  and 
Sudbury  Rivers,  the  Thoreau  Birthplace,  the  area's  many  historic  houses  and  sites, 
and  the  cultural  and  environmental  institutions  that  preserve  and  interpret  this  vital 
legacy.  While  the  new  library  building  harmoniously  adorns  its  woodland  setting, 
its  true  cornerstone  is  the  unparalleled  collection  of  writings  by  and  about  Thoreau 
and  his  contemporaries  given  to  the  Society  by  Walter  and  Marjorie  Harding.  The 
Harding  Collection,  together  with  the  seminal  collections  of  Raymond  Adams  and 
Roland  Robbins,  makes  this  library  an  institution  not  of  bricks  and  stones  but  of 
winged  seeds. 

This  new  issue  of  The  Concord  Saunterer  carries  some  potent  seeds  of  its 
own.  Joel  Myerson,  our  most  recent  past  president,  comments  wryly  yet  propheti- 
cally on  the  current  and  future  presence  of  Henry  Thoreau  in  cyberspace.  Lawrence 
Buell  reminds  us  that  there  are  almost  as  many  Thoreaus  as  Thoreauvians  and  that 
not  all  of  them  (Thoreaus  or  Thoreauvians)  agree  with  each  other.  Sterling  Delano 
offers  new  insights  on — and  photographic  images  of — the  Brook  Farm  Utopian 
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community,  especially  its  relationship  to  the  Concord  and  Concordians  of  Thoreau's 
day.  Michael  Berger  persuasively  demonstrates  the  manifold  importance  of 
Thoreau's  recently  published  treatise  on  "The  Dispersion  of  Seeds,"  while  Stephen 
Ells  elegantly  contextualizes  the  words  of  Thoreau,  Emerson,  and  others  to  relate 
the  natural,  human,  and  literary  history  of  Concord's  Estabrook  Country,  estab- 
lishing beyond  refutation  the  significance  of  this  miraculously  surviving  remnant 
of  an  all  but  obliterated  local  wildness.  Also  in  this  issue,  Dick  O'Connor  takes  a 
revisionist  look  at  the  facts  and  myths  of  Thoreau's  aborted  1837  attempt  to  teach 
in  the  town  school,  and  Judith  Mesa-Pelly  examines  the  crafting  of  A  Week  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  in  the  revealing  light  of  Thoreau's  own  remarks 
about  Indian  baskets. 

For  these  editor's  pages,  I  asked  Stephen  Ells  to  update  and  comment  on 
the  presently  endangered  condition  of  the  Estabrook  Country.  He  replied,  "As  this 
issue  goes  to  press,  there  is  both  good  and  bad  news  about  the  future  of  Estabrook 
Woods.  The  good  news  is  that  this  week  eleven  hundred  acres  of  Estabrook  have 
been  preserved.  Harvard  University  has  finally  and  formally  agreed  to  preserve 
its  675  acres  perpetually,  and  some  abutting  owners  have  permanently  restricted 
an  additional  four  hundred  acres.  The  bad  news  is  that  one  abutter,  Middlesex 
School,  despite  the  availability  of  alternatives,  continues  to  push  its  proposal  for 
faculty  housing,  soccer  fields,  tennis  courts,  and  a  zone  for  more  buildings  a  third 
of  a  mile  into  the  Woods.  Moreover,  some  Concord  town  boards  are  not  defending 
Thoreauvian  values.  The  selectmen  and  the  natural  resources  commission  (though 
not  the  historical  commission)  have  tentatively  accepted  an  unwise  settlement 
proposal  that  would  officially  bless  this  development.  This  could  reduce  the 
maximum  width  of  Estabrook' s  'deep  woods'  from  six  thousand  to  thirty-four 
hundred  feet.  Also,  the  old  Carlisle  (Estabrook)  road  could  be  within  a  few 
hundred  feet  of  these  buiildings  rather  than  being  isolated  at  the  center  of  the 
Woods.  As  the  Middlesex  School  valedictorian  said  at  commencement  last  June, 
addressing  the  development  plans,  'The  woods  are  our  greatest  physical  treasure. 

No  other  school  can  claim  what  we  already  have /,  for  one,  hope  that  students 

five,  ten,  twenty  years  down  the  road  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  woods  as  they  are 
now,  untouched  by  development.  .  .  .  I  mention  this  out  of  my  love  for  the  school, 
and  out  of  my  desire  to  see  it  make  wise  decisions. '  He  added  this  caution  to  the 
school 's  decision  makers,  'Be  mindful  of  what  lessons  you  teach  your  students. ' 
Regrettably,  this  young  man 's  wise  and  moving  appeal  has  not  been  heeded.  " 

I  wish  to  thank  advisory  editor  Wesley  Mott  for  his  extraordinary  help- 
fulness in  preparing  this  issue.  Please  note  that  all  books  and  most  products 
advertised  herein  are  available  through  our  Shop  at  Walden  Pond,  where  Thoreau 
Society  members  receive  a  ten  percent  discount.  See  the  Shop  ad  for  further 
information. 

RWH 
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Henry  Thoreau  in  Cyberspace 


Jiennj  cIhoreau  in  Cyberspace 

Joel  Myerson 


[Note:     This  essay  contains  the  text  of  Joel  Myerson' s  presidential  address 
delivered  at  the  1996  annual  meeting  of  the  Thoreau  Society  in  Concord.] 

My  purpose  today  is  to  examine  a  famous  quotation  of  Thoreau' s  and  to 
evaluate  its  relevance  to  modern  technology.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  passage 
in  the  "Economy"  chapter  of  Walden  in  which  Thoreau  warns,  "We  are  in  great 
haste  to  construct  a  magnetic  telegraph  from  Maine  to  Texas;  but  Maine  and 
Texas,  it  may  be,  have  nothing  important  to  communicate.  ...  As  if  the  main 
object  were  to  talk  fast  and  not  to  talk  sensibly."  Does  what  Thoreau  wrote  about 
the  telegraph  also  hold  about  cyberspace  and,  in  particular,  the  internet  and  the 
World  Wide  Web? 

To  answer  this  question,  I  spent  a  very  long  day  "surfing  the  net."  Some 
of  you  in  the  audience  might  be  silver  surfers  of  the  net,  but  I  think  most  of  you  are 
not.  Therefore,  I  will  ask  patience  from  web  initiates  while  I  spell  out  my  surfing 
techniques  and  destinations  in  plain  English  for  the  rest. 

What  is  the  World  Wide  Web  and  how  can  it  be  used?  For  those  of  you 
unfamiliar  with  the  Web,  let  me  try  to  describe  it  with  a  familiar  print  analogy.  If, 
ten  years  ago,  you  wanted  to  discover  books  and  articles  written  about  Thoreau, 
you  would  go  to  a  library,  where  you  would  check  the  card  catalogue  and  go 
browsing  among  the  shelves.  Some  books  would  provide  you  with  citations  from 
which  you  could  then  track  down  more  books  and  articles.  Your  most  valuable 
resource  in  all  this  would  be  bibliographies,  such  as  those  Walter  Harding  used  to 
compile  for  the  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin.  Now,  think  of  that  library  as  the 
internet,  and  think  of  the  World  Wide  Web  as  the  books  on  the  shelves.  Just  as  the 
library  contains  the  books,  the  internet  includes  among  its  other  resources  the 
Web.  Instead  of  books  on  the  shelves,  the  Web  has  web  pages  (also  called  "home 
pages"),  which  are  sites  that  all  subscribers  to  the  internet  can  establish  (or  put 
"on-line")  and  fill  with  whatever  they  want — be  they  child,  adult,  commercial 
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firm,  or  educational  institution.  Instead  of  a  card  catalogue,  there  are  programs 
called  "search  engines"  that  will  examine  the  web  sites  for  terms  that  you  request 
they  find.  Then,  in  place  of  browsing  the  books  on  the  shelves,  you  search  through 
the  web  sites  for  information;  occasionally  one  web  site  will  have  connections  or 
"hot  links"  to  another  with  even  more  information,  just  as  citations  in  books  used 
to  lead  us  to  other  sources.  And  instead  of  dropping  handwritten  or  typed  notes  to 
the  librarians,  we  now  communicate  on  the  internet  electronically  through  e-mail. 
In  short,  we  do  the  same  things  but  in  a  different  medium  and  with  different  tools. 
What  follows,  then,  is  the  tale  of  someone  who  went  searching  for  Henry  in 
cyberspace. 

My  university's  computer  system  has  hot  links  to  all  sorts  of  search 
engines.  Some  of  them  I  looked  through  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  I  searched  for 
anyone  who  used  "Thoreau"  as  part  of  their  e-mail  address  and  discovered  nine 
such  people,  including  Dominic  Thoreau,  a  resident  of  New  Zealand.  I  then 
searched  through  on-line  white  pages  across  the  United  States,  discovering  twenty- 
five  Thoreaus,  one  of  which  was  a  "Henry"  and  four  of  which  were  "Henry  D"s. 
The  yellow  pages  were  a  natural  next  stop,  and  they  yielded  sixteen  locations, 
including  Thoreau  Janitorial  Services  in  Marina  Del  Ray  (California),  Thoreau 
Place  Condominiums  in  Reston  (Virginia),  Thoreau  Veterinary  Hospital  in  Easton 
(Pennsylvania),  and  Thoreau  Wrecker  Services  in  one  of  our  favorite  towns, 
Thoreau,  New  Mexico.  That  was  enough  fun  with  which  to  warm  up.  Now  I 
brought  up  to  my  screen  the  serious  search  engines. 

There  are  many  search  engines  operating  on  the  Web.  I  chose  these 
seven  to  use  because  they  are  among  the  major  search  engines:  HotBot  (http:// 
www.hotbot.com),  Alta  Vista  (http://www.altavista.digital.com),  Lycos  (http: 
//lycos.cs.cmu.edu),  Open  Text  (http://www.opentext.com/omw/f-omw.html), 
World  Wide  Web  Worm  (http://wwww.cs.colorado.edu/wwww),  Infoseek  (http: 
//ww w2.infoseek.com),  and  Web  Crawler  (http://webcrawler.com).  Each 
searches  a  data  base  of  web  sites  and  displays  information  about  what  it  finds.  The 
information  displayed  is  quite  varied,  ranging  from  titles  of  web  sites  to  the  first 
hundred  or  so  characters  of  what  appears  at  the  site  to  summaries  of  the  site.  All 
provide  hot  links  to  the  site  so  that  all  one  needs  to  do  to  visit  it  is  to  click  the 
mouse.  (By  the  way,  all  sites  have  addresses,  called  Universal  Record  Locators  or 
URLs,  that  allow  us  to  make  note  of  where  they  are  and  call  them  up  directly  the 
next  time.)  Doing  searches  on  the  Web  requires  exactitude.  The  search  engines 
will  find  any  site  that  has  the  term  for  which  you  are  looking  and  report  it  to  you, 
no  matter  how  insignificant  the  citation.  They  do  rank  their  findings  but  this  is 
done  in  the  grossest  possible  way.  Good  searches  are  done  by  being  as  specific  as 
possible.  For  example,  if  I  wanted  to  find  all  Web  sites  that  deal  with  Thoreau  and 
Emerson,  I  could  enter  a  command  that  would  yield  references  only  to  those  sites 
where  both  Thoreau' s  name  and  Emerson's  name  appear.  But  I  was  in  a  masoch- 
istic mode  that  day,  and  I  told  my  search  engines  to  go  looking  for  "Thoreau" 
without  any  qualifiers.  The  results  were  very  interesting. 
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I  first  tried  HotBot,  which  yielded  9,217  references  or,  as  they  are  called 
on  the  Web,  "hits."  Frankly,  that  scared  me;  all  I  wanted  to  do  was  write  a  paper, 
not  a  book.  If  I  looked  at  all  the  hits  that  HotBot  had  given  me,  and  if  it  took  me 
only  one  minute  per  site  to  examine  them,  I  would  be  staring  at  my  computer 
continuously  for  154  hours,  or  6.54  days.  I  then  tried  Alta  Vista,  which  lit  up  with 
approximately  6,000  hits.  Believing  that  sanity  is  the  better  part  of  valor,  I  went 
on  to  the  others:  Web  Crawler  gave  me  364  hits,  Infoseek  615,  World  Wide  Web 
Worm  629,  Open  Text  688,  and  Lycos  1,853.  What  did  I  do  to  kill  time  while  all 
this  searching  was  going  on?  I  blinked  my  eyes  once.  Lycos,  for  example, 
examined  5 1 ,000,000  Web  sites  for  references  to  Thoreau  in  less  than  one  second. 
I  decided  to  pursue  the  hits  from  Lycos  and  actually  examined  over  half  of  them 
before  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  took  hold. 

Most  references  to  Thoreau  on  the  Web  can  be  divided  into  a  number  of 
general  categories:  electronic  texts,  course  syllabi,  books,  people  whose  personal 
or  site  names  include  "Thoreau,"  academic  references,  quotations  from  Thorerau, 
commercial  usages,  and — the  smallest  of  any  category — truly  useful  sites. 

A  large  number  of  Thoreau  texts  are  available  in  electronic  form  over  the 
internet.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Web,  dedicated  Thoreauvians  typed  in  their 
favorite  works.  Now,  with  the  price  of  electronic  scanning  equipment  so  cheap, 
one  can  scan  in  a  text  with  hardly  any  effort.  It  is  nice  to  have  all  these  texts 
available  because  they  can  be  searched  electronically  for  words  or  passages  one 
wishes  to  find.  They  are  also  good  for  a  few  chuckles  if  you  have  either  a 
spellcheck  or  grammarcheck  program  on  your  computer:  just  apply  them  to 
Thoreau 's  writings  and  discover  how  many  words  he  uses  are  no  longer  current  or 
how  his  style  generates  electronic  tsk-tsks  from  an  electronic  schoolmarm.  How- 
ever, the  texts  are  also  a  mixed  blessing  because  you  never  can  be  sure  of  their 
source  or  their  quality.  All  of  us  should  want  to  use  accurate  and  complete  texts; 
very  few  texts  on  the  Web  can  be  identified  as  such. 

Many  professors  now  mount  their  course  syllabi  on  their  school's  home 
page  so  that  students  may  have  access  to  them.  The  Web  search  engines  pick  them 
all  up.  Some  secondary  school  teachers  also  put  information  about  how  they  teach 
Thoreau  on  the  Web.  While  all  this  can  lead  to  interesting  browsing,  it  can  also  eat 
up  a  lot  of  time  that  could  otherwise  be  used  for  serious  searching. 

Books  about  Thoreau  appear  all  through  the  hits  given  me  by  the  search 
engines.  Most  publishers  now  have  their  catalogues  on-line  and  many  booksellers 
do  as  well.  My  search  provided  me  with  what  I  think  is  a  listing  of  most  university 
press  books  by  and  about  Thoreau  in  print,  as  well  as  a  good  sampling  from 
commercial  presses.  There  were  also  a  few  scattered  entries  from  rare  book 
dealers'  catalogues.  The  opportunity  to  use  a  type  of  electronic  Books  in  Print 
from  my  office  was  most  enjoyable. 

Sometimes  my  search  turned  up  people  who  had  incorporated  Thoreau 's 
name  into  the  titles  of  their  home  pag6s.   Ron  E.  Davis,  for  example,  called  his 
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home  page  "Thoreau's  Den."  John  Thoreau's  home  page  displayed  a  picture  of 
this  disc  jockey  hovering  over  a  microphone,  captioned  "92.7  WZZR — Big  John 
Thoreau." 

But  the  most  frustrating  people  were  the  large  subcategory  we  label  as 
"academics."  Their  home  pages,  when  not  containing  their  course  syllabi  to 
clutter  up  my  searches  with  hits,  contained  their  vitas.  And  any  time  they  listed  a 
book,  article,  or  conference  paper  with  the  term  "Thoreau"  in  the  title,  it  registered 
as  a  hit.  Fortunately,  I  learned  to  understand  the  nomenclature  of  the  URLs  well 
enough  to  spot  these  academic  sites  in  the  listing  the  search  engine  provided,  and 
I  thus  avoided  visiting  them  and  wasting  time. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  on  the  internet  who  like  Thoreau  well  enough  to 
put  a  quotation  by  him  on  their  home  page,  and  many  like  him  sufficiently  to  have 
separate  listings  of  their  favorite  quotations  by  him.  In  many  sites,  these  quotes 
open  what  I  call  the  "Hi!  I'm  Bob!"  home  page.  A  typical  example  would  be  a 
quote  from  Thoreau,  then  a  picture  of  the  home  page's  owner,  then  a  picture  of  the 
home  page  owner's  favorite  pet  or  pets,  then — and  usually  this  is  the  order — the 
home  page  owner's  spouse,  and  then  a  terminally  cute  description  of  the  home 
page  owner's  job,  hobbies,  and  so  forth.  Some  people  use  these  quotes  as  a 
springboard  for  their  own  philosophical  ruminations  or  interpretations  of  Thoreau. 
Take,  for  example,  the  home  page  of  John  Seabrook  of  New  York  City  (http:// 
www.levity.com/seabrook),  where  he  begins  his  section  on  Thoreau  with  a  long 
passage  from  Walden,  followed  by  this  personal  observation:  "What  I  particularly 
like  about  Thoreau  is  the  personal  way  in  which  he  spoke,  his  honesty,  and  the 
way  he  didn't  give  a  s —  about  what  conventional  people  thought  of  him.  The  way 
that,  though  he  was  a  weak  intellectual,  a  nerd,  who  died  of  TB  at  the  age  of  forty- 
six,  he  was  valiant  and  stouthearted."  "What  would  Hank  have  made  of  online,  if 
he  lived  now,"  Mr.  Seabrook  asks,  "I  mean  if  he  wanted  the  same  things  he  wanted 
then,  but  also  knew  how  to  rollerblade?"  And  so  on.  Kirk  McElhearn  (who  lives 
in  France)  has  a  home  page  (http://www.lenet.fr/kirk)  with  a  number  of  links  to 
other  Thoreau-related  web  sites.  He  describes  his  Thoreau  as  "a  man  of  the  pencil, 
the  original  portable  word  processor,"  and  goes  on  to  connect  Thoreau  to  the 
current  debate  over  what  should  be  allowed  to  appear  on  the  internet  by  saying, 
"Well,  if  Henry  were  here  today,  he  would  probably  be  as  outraged  as  so  many  of 
us  are,  by  the  government's  desire  to  interfere  with  our  most  basic  and  inalienable 
right,  that  of  communicating." 

Alas,  there  are  also  many  businesses  that  use  Thoreau's  names  or  quotes 
from  his  writings  to  spruce  up  their  sales  pitches.  Few  are  as  appealing  as  the 
Thoreau  Institute  in  Oregon,  which  is  a  nonprofit  organization  dedicated  to 
"helping  people  protect  the  environment  without  big  government"  (http:// 
www.glasswing.com/~rot/form.html).  They  even  have  an  internet  newsletter, 
called  the  Electronic  Drummer.  Thoreau's  passage  "We  are  armed  with  language 
adequate  to  describe  each  leaf  of  the  field,  but  not  to  describe  human  character"  is 
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at  the  head  of  a  web  page  devoted  to  speech  pathology.  There  are  many  real  estate 
sites,  including  the  "Thoreau,"  a  house  style  available  at  the  Village  of  Bedford  3 
Corners  in  New  Hampshire,  with  models  starting  at  $211,000,  and  another 
"Thoreau"  house,  this  one  from  Sunlight  Homes  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  a 
modest  multi-level,  three-bedroom,  two-bath,  two-car  garage  setup.  We  can  visit 
the  Thoreau  dormitory  at  the  University  of  California  at  Davis,  where,  in  apparent 
ignorance  of  Henry's  dictum  that  his  third  chair  was  for  society,  they  proudly 
display  a  floor  plan  of  their  eight-person  suite.  And  there  is  the  Cherokee  Rose 
Lodge  in  Coconut  Grove,  Florida,  which  dates  from  the  1880s,  when  it  was 
established  by  "Commodore  Ralph  Munroe,  a  native  of  Concord  and  disciple  of 
Emerson  and  Thoreau." 

The  real  estate  hits  for  "Thoreau"  were  sort  of  fun.  Others  were  less 
enjoyable.  A  company  called  Global  Ventures  uses  Thoreau' s  sentence  "Oh, 
God,  to  reach  the  point  of  death  only  to  realize  you  have  never  lived"  to  warn 
readers  that  their  time  is  running  out  and  they  had  better  do  something  with  their 
pitiful  existences  before  they  are  snuffed.  This  self-help  group  offers  such  acro- 
nyms for  planning  your  life  as  TEAM:  Together  Everyone  Achieves  More. 
Thoreau' s  comment  "It  is  pleasant  to  have  been  to  a  place  the  way  a  river  went" 
introduces  the  Jeep  home  page;  I  guess  they  didn't  realize  that  Henry  meant  to 
walk  there.  And  then  there  is  the  famous  quote  about  the  mass  of  men  living  lives 
of  quiet  desperation,  which  heads  another  self-help  page  with  the  title  "How  to 
Choose  Wealth,  Love,  and  Power  in  Your  Life."  My  favorite  commercial  page 
begins  with  quotes  from  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Emerson,  and  this  one  from 
Thoreau:  "It  is  the  secret  of  the  world  that  all  things  subsist  and  do  not  die,  but  only 
retire  a  little  from  sight  and  afterwards  return  again."  No,  this  is  not  Shirley 
MacLaine's  home  page;  it  belongs  to  that  of  Hawaii  Past  Lives  Seminars,  which 
are  led  by  Bud,  a  former  baseball  player,  hypno-therapist,  and  University  of 
Southern  California  Ph.D.  The  page  begins  with  a  lush  color  picture  of  Hapuna 
Beach  in  Hawaii,  described  as  "a  short  distance  from  our  past  lives  seminar 
location,"  on  which  the  sun  glistens  as  brightly  as  it  does  upon  the  follicle- 
impaired  shining  dome  of  Bud's  head.  At  least  Bud  has  a  sense  of  humor:  after 
listing  his  accomplishments,  he  concludes,  "And  as  you  can  see  from  my  photo,  I 
have  used  the  power  of  hypnosis  to  make  myself  appear  almost  completely  bald." 

Enough  already !  Let's  look  at  some  useful  sites.  Barbara  Barros  has  put 
together  a  delightful  web  page  (which  is,  incidentally,  dedicated  to  Peggy  Brace) 
about  Walden  Woods  (http://yerkes.mit.edu/UrbanRingAValdenWoods.html). 
Here  are  maps  and  writings  that  allow  us  to  trace  the  history  of  these  woods  and 
the  sites  that  they  contain.  We  can  walk  with  Thoreau  through  Hubbard's  Close, 
follow  walks  by  Hawthorne  and  Emerson,  view  Fairhaven  Hill  as  it  is  displayed  in 
an  1852  map,  and  see  how  the  town  land  was  used  over  time,  right  down  to  the 
present.  Another  Thoreau  site  given  fine  treatment  is  Cape  Cod,  which  is 
represented  by  a  home  page  that  gives  us  an  interactive  tour  in  words,  photo- 
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graphs,  sound,  and  video  (http://www.virtualcapecod.com/thoreau).  It  delivers 
what  it  promises  and  is  a  wonderful  cyberspace  trip  for  the  armchair  traveler.  Two 
web  pages  give  us  detailed  information  on  Henry.  The  Cybersaunterer  page 
(http://umsa.umd.edu/thoreau),  mounted  by  two  former  Salisbury  State  Univer- 
sity Thoreau  Society  interns,  provides  biographical  and  bibliographical  informa- 
tion, as  well  as  hot  links  to  Thoreau  texts  and  to  other  related  sites.  The  University 
of  Missouri  has  a  fine  page  devoted  to  "Famous  Unitarians,  Universalists,  and 
Other  Religious  Radicals"  (http://miso.wwa.com),  which  has  within  it  a  long 
Thoreau  page,  including  links  to  many  Thoreau  texts  that  are  available  on  the 
Web.  It  also  has  interpretative  material,  links  to  related  sites,  information  on 
Thoreau' s  contemporaries,  and  hot  links  to  Lycos  and  Alta  Vista  for  access  to  their 
hits  on  Thoreau. 

After  looking  at  references  to  nearly  one  thousand  Web  sites  to  which  the 
search  engines  led  me,.  I  have  reached  some  conclusions.  First  and  foremost  is  that 
an  old  acronym  still  holds  true:  GIGO,  or  "Garbage  In,  Garbage  Out."  There  is  so 
much  on  the  Web  that  it  naturally  comes  to  pass  that  most  of  it  really  is  not 
important.  Unlike  our  library  that  I  mentioned  earlier,  there  are  no  buffers 
between  what  is  prepared  and  what  is  obtainable — no  publishers  deciding  what 
should  be  published  and  no  librarians  or  patrons  deciding  what  should  be  ordered. 
Each  person  is  his  or  her  own  publisher  and  they  all  want  you  to  hear  and  see  them. 
Much  of  what  is  on  the  Web  proves  Thoreau' s  warnings  about  Maine  and  Texas  to 
be  prophetic  and  still  applicable  today.  But  there  is  so  much  more  if  one  is  patient. 
I  can  put  up  with  funny  little  home  pages  if  I  can  skip  over  them  to  connect  directly 
and  instantaneously  to  library  catalogues  around  the  world  and  learn  what  their 
holdings  are  of  books  in  which  I  am  interested,  or  if  I  can  send  messages  to  friends 
in  Asia  in  seconds  instead  of  weeks.  The  internet  and  the  World  Wide  Web  are 
like  a  wonderful  buffet  dinner;  the  smart  people  will  choose  wisely. 

My  second  conclusion  is  that  the  planned  Thoreau  Society  Web  page  is 
sorely  needed.  I  do  not  want  other  people  to  search  thousands  of  entries  to  find 
what  they  need.  A  Thoreau  Society  Web  page  will  do  that  sorting  for  people,  and 
provide  a  comprehensive  introduction  to  Thoreau' s  life,  times,  contemporaries, 
and  texts,  with  hot  links  to  other  sites  on  the  Web  of  interest  and  value.  And,  after 
all,  is  this  not  appropriate?  For  half  a  century  the  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin  has 
linked  us  all  together  in  a  web  of  sorts  by  using  print  technology;  Walter's 
mimeograph  machine  was  replaced  by  a  Xerox  machine,  which  in  turn  was 
replaced  by  an  offset  printer.  Every  time  in  the  past  that  technology  has  changed, 
the  Society  has  embraced  it  in  order  to  better  present  our  message.  Forget  Maine 
and  Texas:  Thoreau vians  have  a  lot  to  say  to  each  other,  and  to  those  who  are 
waiting  to  join,  and  the  Web  is  today's  technology  for  getting  that  message  across. 
Thoreau  in  cyberspace?  You  bet. 
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"An  Ideal  Thoreau"  Caricature 
by  Thoreau's  friend  Daniel  Ricketson 

Courtesy  of  Houghton  Library,  Harvard  University 


*Who  Owns  Oienrxj  Tlwreau^ 

Lawrence  Buell 


[Note:  This  essay  was  presented  as  the  keynote  speech  at  the  1996  annual  meeting 
of  the  Thoreau  Society  in  Concord.] 

As  we  happily  celebrate  the  sesquicentennial  of  Thoreau' s  sojourn  at 
Walden  Pond,  we  are  forced  to  realize  in  the  same  breath  that  we  are  contributing 
to  a  monumentalization  of  Thoreau  that  has  reached  far  greater  proportions  in  the 
1990s  than  ever  before.  There's  more  acreage  in  the  town  of  Concord  sequestered 
in  his  name  than  ever,  with  maybe  more  still  on  the  way,  depending  on  what 
happens  to  the  Thoreau  birthplace.  An  opulent  new  Thoreau  "Institute"  is  being 
set  up  near  Walden  Pond.  The  Thoreau  Society  has  ambitious  plans  to  expand  its 
membership.  — All  of  which  raises  questions  of  ownership  in  just  about  all 
possible  senses  of  that  word.  How  much  ownership  does  a  rank-and-file  so-called 
member  of  the  Thoreau  Society  have  these  days,  anyhow?  Who  are  the  rightful 
custodians  of  Thoreau' s  memory?  Who  gets  to  say  how  his  achievement  should 
be  commemorated  and  honored?  Thoreau  country  may  have  been  rescued  from 
the  clutches  of  the  evil  land  developers,  at  least  for  the  moment;  but  this  very 
rescue  effort  has  exposed  to  an  even  greater  degree  than  ever  before  the  fissures 
within  the  body  of  his  present-day  admirers. 

Fortunately,  most  real-life  Thoreauvians  don't  fall  into  any  one  camp. 
But  depending  on  the  hat  you  happen  to  be  wearing,  your  duties  and  prerogatives 
as  a  good  Thoreauvian  are  bound  to  look  somewhat  different — according  (for 
example)  to  whether  you  happen  to  be  in  the  position  of  disciple  trying  to  lead  a 
life  as  close  as  possible  to  a  Thoreauvian  life  of  voluntary  simplicity,  a  Thoreau 
scholar,  a  writer  or  other  artistic  practitioner  in  the  Thoreauvian  vein,  an  adminis- 
trator of  a  Thoreauvian  organization,  a  major  donor,  etc.  It  is  theoretically 
possible  to  be  all  (or  nearly  all)  of  these  in  succession,  but  not  possible  to  be  more 
than  one  without  experiencing  at  least  a  small  amount  of  inner  turmoil.  Not  to 
point  the  finger  at  others,  let  me  take  myself  as  an  example.    As  a  teacher  and 
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student  of  American  literature,  I  salivate  at  the  prospect  of  the  Thoreau  Institute 
for  the  opportunities  it  will  provide  for  on-site  teaching  and  research.  As  one  who 
also  looks  to  Thoreau  for  personal  inspiration,  on  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  help  but 
wonder  what  his  own  view  of  that  mighty  monument-in-the  making  might  have 
been.  And  as  a  Thoreau  country  neighbor,  I  also  can't  help  but  be  aware  of  the 
distress  with  which  it's  viewed  by  other  Baker  Farm  residents,  some  of  whom  are 
themselves,  ironically,  long-time  Thoreau  admirers. 

In  my  talk  this  morning,  I  shan't  try  to  resolve  these  various  intercommu- 
nity and  intra-psychic  disputes  by  fiat.  If  I  did  insist  on  trying  to,  I  might  not  get 
out  of  this  church  alive.  Rather,  what  I  want  to  do  is  put  them  in  a  longer 
perspective. 

Disputes  about  ownership  over  Thoreau' s  memory  have  a  long  history  to 
them.  They  began  right  after  his  death,  when  Emerson's  funeral  address  struck 
some  of  those  who  knew  Thoreau  as  excessively  cold,  and  struck  a  number  of 
those  who  didn't  as  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  what  was  warranted  for  an  obscure 
local  eccentric.  The  disputes  continued  with  the  editing  of  Thoreau' s  unpublished 
works,  as  Emerson  bowdlerized  Thoreau' s  letters  to  reinforce  his  image  of  Henry 
as  the  hermit-stoic,  and  Thoreau' s  literary  executor  H.  G.  O.  Blake  bowdlerized 
the  journal  into  four  season  books,  which  helped  perpetuate  the  mystic-naturist 
image.  And  over  the  century  or  so  since,  the  disputes  continued  among  Thoreau 
scholars  as  several  competing  images  of  him  crystallized,  especially  these  three: 
the  naturist,  the  social  reformer,  and  the  literary  artist. 

Each  of  these  images,  furthermore,  is  not  a  monolith  but  a  composite  of 
competing  possibilities.  For  example,  the  version  of  the  naturist  image  of  Thoreau 
that  prevailed  in  this  country  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  during  the  first  Thoreau 
revival  was  for  the  most  part  a  middlebrow  user-friendly  image  of  the  writer  as 
poet-naturalist  (who  could  help  make  you  really  see  and  feel  what  the  outdoors  are 
like  both  in  fact  and  in  spirit,  help  you  with  bird  and  plant  identification,  and  your 
natural  piety  also).  This  version  of  the  image  tended  to  minimize  Thoreau' s  more 
strange  and  cranky  aspects,  positing  a  sort  of  Thoreau-Boy  Scout  continuum  as  it 
were.  In  the  last  third  of  the  twentieth  century,  however,  the  image  of  the  naturist 
Thoreau  has  a  quite  different  political  valence,  with  Thoreau  being  hailed  as  a 
patron  saint  of  environmentalist  opposition  to  the  forces  of  big  techno-industrial 
development. 

For  a  fuller  sense  of  the  history  of  not  just  the  avatars  of  the  green 
Thoreau  but  the  whole  panorama  (an  overview  of  all  the  Henries  dreamed  up  by 
critics  since  the  beginning  of  Thoreauvian  time),  I  recommend  Gary  Scharnhorst's 
Henry  David  Thoreau:  A  Case  Study  in  Canonization.  "Critical  opinion  on 
Thoreau  is  still  sharply  divided,"  he  concludes.  "Not  only  do  his  texts  continue  to 
inspire  debate,  even  the  documentary  record  of  his  life  invites  argument."  — 
Which  from  one  standpoint  all  Thoreauvians  should  welcome.  It's  a  sign  that 
Thoreau' s  still  very  much  alive.  Indeed,  it's  an  absolutely  sure  sign  that  a  person's 
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a  major  historical  figure,  if  he  or  she  is  considered  important  enough  to  quarrel 
about  a  century  and  a  half  later.  But  of  course  it's  also  vexing  not  to  be  able  to 
agree:  indeed,  vexing  in  proportion  to  the  vehemence  with  which  you  identify 
with  Thoreau,  when  you  find  somebody  else  holding  up  a  very  different  version  of 
him.  I  remember  very  well  when  two  decades  ago  Walt  Harding  at  the  Modern 
Language  Association  convention  gave  a  talk  on  how  Thoreau  was  much  more 
responsive  to  the  attractions  of  male  beauty  than  female  beauty,  how  certain 
members  of  that  normally  very  staid  audience  of  literary  scholars  got  up  on  their 
chairs  at  the  end  of  the  session  and  accused  Walt  of  "destroying  my  Henry." 

I  for  one  don't  recommend  spending  a  lot  of  energy  blaming  others  for 
their  alleged  sins  of  mispossession,  least  of  all  someone  like  Walt  Harding,  who 
tried  always  to  stick  scrupulously  to  the  evidence.  But  if  we're  going  to  blame 
anyone  at  all,  where  we've  got  to  start  is  with  Henry  Thoreau  himself.  For 
Thoreau  quite  deliberately  (to  use  his  own  favorite  word)  did  at  least  four  things  to 
elude  and  frustrate  all  attempts  at  possession. 

1.  Like  many  other  great  writers  only  more  so,  Thoreau  (as  most  of  you 
know  full  well)  was  never  content  to  say  things  straight.  With  Walden  particu- 
larly, I  often  feel  as  if  I  could  linger  over  every  single  noun,  verb,  and  modifier  and 
find  a  double  or  multiple  sense:  rather  the  way  the  narrator  of  Robert  Pirsig's  Zen 
and  the  Art  of  Motorcycle  Maintenance  wants  to  do  with  his  reluctant  son  Chris — 
or  the  way  Stanley  Cavell  actually  does  do  in  his  great  reflective  essay  The  Senses 
of  Walden.  Such  intricate  graininess  of  statement  was  the  result  of  being  (i)  a 
Transcendentalist  and  (ii)  compulsively  recursive  as  a  writer:  revisiting  what  he 
wrote  not  once  but  eight  times,  over  nearly  a  ten-year  period. 

One  of  the  words  Thoreau  liked  to  play  with  was  "ownership."  This  he 
got  from  Emerson.  I'm  sure  a  number  of  you  will  recall  that  passage  near  the  start 
of  Nature  where  Emerson  takes  an  inventory  of  Concord  farms:  "Miller  owns  this 
field.  Locke  that,  and  Manning  the  woodland  beyond.  But  none  of  them  owns  the 
landscape.  There  is  a  property  in  the  horizon  which  no  man  has  but  he  whose  eye 
can  integrate  all  the  parts,  that  is.  the  poet."  Likewise  Thoreau,  reflecting  on  his 
one  brush  with  actual  property-buying  in  "Where  I  Lived  and  What  I  Lived  for." 
congratulates  himself  on  having  "retained  the  landscape"  even  as  he  yields  back 
the  literal  farm  to  Mr.  Hollowell.  "I  have  frequently  seen  a  poet  withdraw."  he 
adds, 

having  enjoyed  the  most  valuable  part  of  a  farm,  while  the  crusty  farmer  sup- 
posed that  he  had  got  a  few  wild  apples  only  [a  remark  it  is  hard  not  to  feel 
connects  up  somehow  with  '"Wild  Apples."  the  lecture  Thoreau  worked  up  on 
this  subject  during  the  1 850s  ].  Why,  the  owner  does  not  know  it  for  many  years 


*This  somewhat  fanciful  point  should  not  be  pressed  too  far.  since  the  passage  was  drafted 
in  1852  and  "Wild  Apples"  was  first  delivered  in  1 860.  But  Thoreau' s  Journal  reveals  that 
he  began  to  look  at  the  wild  apple  as  a  personal  emblem  as  early  as  31  October  1851 
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when  a  poet  has  put  his  farm  in  rhyme,  the  most  admirable  kind  of  invisible 
fence,  has  fairly  impounded  it,  milked  it,  skimmed  it,  and  got  all  the  cream,  and 
left  the  farmer  only  the  skimmed  milk. 

As  always,  Thoreau  becomes  much  more  extreme  and  paradoxical  than  Emerson 
in  distinguishing  between  the  two  kinds  of  property:  the  poet's  kind  of  ownership 
isn't  merely  more  "poetical"  as  Emerson  puts  it,  but  categorically  better:  the 
farmer's  kind  isn't  just  more  literal-minded,  but  comparatively  worthless.  At  the 
same  time,  even  as  Thoreau  seems  to  reject  tangible  property  he  brings  it  in  by  the 
back  door  through  his  earthy  images  of  impounding,  milking,  and  skimming  off 
the  cream — which,  taken  together  with  the  "wild  apples"  image  plus  the  obvious 
fact  that  this  passage  is  part  of  a  book — slyly  reintroduces  the  idea  of  material 
ownership  and  profit  in  the  literary  marketplace,  which  manifestly  Thoreau  did 
hope  to  achieve,  as  Steven  Fink  demonstrates  in  his  Prophet  in  the  Marketplace. 

In  short,  though  it's  obvious  that  personally  owning  real  estate  as  such 
wasn't  anything  Thoreau  cared  about  except  maybe  very  transiently,  it's  equally 
plain  that  his  thinking  on  the  subject  of  what  ownership  means  was  quite  complex. 
All  the  evidence  suggests  that  he  was  not  only  fiercely  proprietary  about  his  own 
prose,  but  also  that  he  hoped  to  turn  a  profit  from  that  right  of  ownership,  even  if 
profit  wasn't  except  very  rarely  his  main  motive  for  writing.  So  if  we  go  to 
Thoreau' s  works  for  advice  and  counsel  about  something  seemingly  as  simple  as 
whether  ownership  of  a  material  asset  is  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing,  we  can  get 
tangled  up  in  a  hurry. 

2.  A  second  and  related  way  in  which  Thoreau  resisted  possession  was 
by  withholding  himself  from  would-be  followers  in  certain  ways.  Emerson  has  a 
lovely  passage  on  this  in  his  funeral  address  ("Thoreau"). 

I  have  repeatedly  known  young  men  of  sensibility  converted  in  a  moment  to  the 
belief  that  this  was  the  man  they  were  in  search  of,  the  man  of  men,  who  could  tell 
them  all  they  should  do.  His  own  dealing  with  them  was  never  affectionate,  but 
superior,  didactic,  scorning  their  petty  ways, — very  slowly  conceding,  or  not 
conceding  at  all,  the  promise  of  his  society  at  their  houses,  or  even  at  his  own. 
Would  he  not  walk  with  them?"  "He  did  not  know.  There  was  nothing  so 
important  to  him  as  his  walk;  he  had  no  walks  to  throw  away  on  company." 
Visits  were  offered  him  from  respectful  parties,  but  he  declined  them. 

There's  a  bit  of  stylized  droll  exaggeration  here,  surely — but  also  a  good  deal  of 
biographical  evidence  to  back  it  up.  I  daresay  most  every  devoted  Thoreauvian 


("The  saunterer' s  apple  not  even  the  saunterer  can  eat  in  the  house")  and  to  compare  the 
ripening  of  apples  to  a  "performance"  or  "poem"  by  24  July  1853. 
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has  felt  a  version  of  this  rejection  experience — and  for  that  matter  I  suspect 
Emerson  himself  did  as  well.  Although  to  be  sure  there  is  a  side  of  Thoreau's 
writing  that  encourages  a  serious  and  sympathetic  reader  to  feel  lifted  out  of  those 
masses  of  quiet  desperation  into  the  select  circle  of  fellowship  (such  that  one  feels 
blessedly  at  one  with  the  speaker  in  his  chastisements  of  bourgeois  conformity, 
as  the  reward  for  having  responded  inwardly  to  his  invitation  to  lead  a  higher  life), 
nonetheless,  at  the  same  time  it's  also  hard  to  shake  the  impression  of  being 
lectured  at  disdainfully  by  a  very  difficult  and  demanding  individual  of  such  high 
standards  that — were  he  to  confront  you  face  to  face — he  would  surely  find  you 
wanting. 

Of  course  you  might  find  him  wanting  too  in  some  respects:  picky,  cold, 
aloof.  I  often  like  to  ask  my  students,  "Which  one  would  you  prefer  to  room  with, 
Emerson  or  Thoreau?"  Almost  always  they  feel  forced  to  admit  sheepishly  that 
Emerson  would  have  been  the  far  easier  companion.  And  certainly  in  my  own  life 
with  Thoreau  (to  engage  in  "true  confessions"  one  more  time),  no  matter  how 
much  I  judge  him  and  find  him  flawed  in  this  or  that  particular,  I  can't  shake  the 
sense  that  I  myself  am  silently  being  judged  by  this  very  exacting  figure.  Call  this 
critical  masochism,  if  you  will  (I  myself  naturally  prefer  to  think  of  it  as  "intellec- 
tual honesty");  I  maintain  that  anybody  who  really  takes  Thoreau's  writing 
seriously,  even  if  critically,  will  wind  up  internalizing  him  at  some  level  as  a  kind 
of  stern  and  distant  moral  monitor,  even  if  at  another  level  one  also  feels  kinship 
and  intimacy. 

Furthermore,  and  no  less  important,  to  continue  on  this  same  theme  of 
Thoreau's  aloofness,  Thoreau  is  also  notoriously  skittish  in  his  writing  about  who 
he  himself  is.  How  to  characterize  the  speaker  in  Walden?  He  metamorphoses 
back  and  forth  among  a  half-dozen  avatars  or  roles:  the  preacher,  the  economist, 
the  hermit,  the  classicist,  the  naturalist,  the  ascetic,  the  joker:  the  list  goes  on.  At 
times  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  jolt  you  by  abruptly  changing  role,  as  in  the  switch 
from  "Higher  Laws"  to  the  Hermit-Poet  dialogue  at  the  start  of  "Brute  Neigh- 
bors," where  the  hermit  takes  about  ten  seconds  to  lapse  from  the  previous 
chapter's  high  ascetic  resolves  to  seek  transcendence  and  never  go  fishing  again; 
or  the  moment  in  the  "Economy"  chapter  when  after  laboriously  itemizing  his 
outlay  for  food  he  remarks  that  "the  reader  will  perceive  that  I  am  treating  the 
subject  rather  from  an  economic  than  a  dietetic  point  of  view,  and  he  will  not 
venture  to  put  my  abstemiousness  to  the  test  unless  he  has  a  well-stocked  larder." 

But  the  most  typical  and  significant  way  that  Thoreau  evades  our  grasp  is 
not  by  shifting  about  among  a  number  of  different  roles  but  by  unexpectedly 
receding  into  the  background.  Although  he  makes  a  great  point  at  the  outset  of 
Walden  about  retaining  the  first  person,  and  although  the  Walden  experiment  was 
clearly  a  crucial  episode  in  Thoreau's  life,  the  confessional  dimension  of  the  book 
(when  you  think  about  it)  is  really  quite  fragmentary  and  muffled  for  a  supposedly 
autobiographical  work,  so  that  (for  example)  Thoreau  treats  very  abstractly  and 
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enigmatically  the  questions  of  why  he  began  and  why  he  ended  the  experiment. 
This  sketchiness  encourages  readers  to  insert  themselves  in  the  spaces  that  the 
speaker  leaves  blank.  By  saying  little  more  about  why  he  left  the  pond  than  that 
perhaps  he  had  more  lives  to  live  and  that  he  was  chagrined  at  having  worn  a  path 
from  there  back  to  town,  Walden  the  book  easily  becomes  a  kind  of  Rorschach 
print  into  which  readers  can  read  their  own  life-narratives. 

3.  Although  Thoreau  was  strikingly  integral  and  self-consistent  in  cer- 
tain ways — not  the  least  of  which  were  his  lococentrism.  his  lifelong  bonding  to 
town  and  to  family,  and  his  increasingly  ritualized  methods  of  journal-keeping — 
he  was  no  less  strikingly  a  person  of  disparate  parts  and  roles.  Sometimes  they 
seem  almost  opposed:  like  the  antislavery  manifesto  rhetoric  erupting  suddenly 
out  of  the  calm,  methodical  pages  of  nature  notes  in  the  later  Journal:  or  like  the 
romantic  exaggeration  of  Walden's  remoteness  vs.  his  dependence  on  the  near- 
ness of  village  and  home:  or  like  the  discrepancy  between  his  intense  productivity 
as  a  writer  during  the  years  of  the  Walden  experience  vs.  the  virtual  absence  of 
overt  references  to  his  life  as  a  writer  in  Walden  itself;  etc..  etc. 

Altogether,  for  a  man  whose  primary  source  of  cash  in  later  years  rested 
on  his  expertise  in  defining  boundaries.  Thoreau  was  remarkable  for  cutting 
across  seemingly  opposite  categories.  As  Laura  Dassow  Walls  playfully  but  also 
profoundly  remarks  at  the  end  of  her  book  on  Thoreau  and  nineteenth-century 
natural  science  {Seeing  New  Worlds),  Thoreau  by  modern  standards 

lacked  discipline.  .  .  .  His  refusal  as  a  teacher  to  discipline  his  students  had  led  to 
his  resignation  from  Concord's  Center  School.  His  vocational  troubles  would 
become  part  of  his  legend:  teacher,  poet,  pencil  maker,  hermit,  lecturer,  sur- 
veyor. .  .  .  The  difficulty  posed  by  the  hybrid  [she  concludes,  however,]  is  the 
resulting  need  [on  our  part]  to  discipline  it.  lest  it  challenge  the  [supposed]  purity 
of  the  parent  categories.  How  could  a  poet  end  his  life  counting  tree  rings?  How 
could  a  scientist  write  the  "Spring"  chapter  of  Walden? 

Walls  does  not  try  to  answer  these  questions  tidily,  of  course:  her  point  is  rather 
that  the  need  to  ask  them  shows  that  one  is  coming  at  things  more  narrowly  than 
Thoreau  did,  and  we  just  have  to  accept  that  you  can't  grab  hold  of  Thoreau  by  just 
one  handle. 

4.  Thoreau  resists  ownership  because  he  was  not  only,  like  a  lot  of  other 
people,  a  moving  target  whose  life  was  perpetually  a  work  in  progress  but  also 
because  his  books — particularly  the  most  famous.  Walden — reflect  within  them- 
selves that  shiftiness  and  transition.  The  person  who  set  up  housekeeping  at 
Walden  was  not  in  precisely  the  same  frame  of  mind  as  the  author  of  the  final  draft 
nine  years  later,  partly  because  the  experience  of  living  there  had  changed  him.  In 
the  composition  of  Walden  the  book  (as  textual  scholars  know),  there's  a  longish 
intellectual  as  well  as  chronological  span  separating  the  first  got-up-for-local- 
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lecture  version  that  stresses  the  practical  experiment  in  self-sufficient  homestead- 
ing  overwhelmingly,  from  the  final  version  that  is  both  more  bookish  and  more 
ecocentric  and  proto-environmentalist.  Hence  the  competing  theories  floated  up 
by  latter-day  readers  about  just  what  the  Walden  experience  meant  for  Thoreau. 
It's  been  called  a  bivouac,  a  young  man's  moratorium,  an  agrarian  experiment,  a 
practical  strategem  to  get  a  lot  of  writing  done,  a  rejection  of  modernity,  a  flight 
from  neighborly  disapproval,  a  spiritual  retreat  in  the  tradition  of  the  Chinese 
sages  or  the  desert  fathers — again,  the  list  goes  on. 

By  no  coincidence,  those  readers  who  have  gone  so  far  as  to  try  to  imitate 
Thoreau  likewise  divide  into  a  scattering  of  somewhat  overlapping  but  also  quite 
disparate  groups:  rural  homesteaders;  devotees  of  voluntary  simplicity  regardless 
of  environment;  spiritual  questers  energized  by  Thoreau' s  very  deep  although  not 
always  obvious  religious  sensibility  (for  Thoreau  was  much  more  the  practicing 
mystic  than  Emerson  was);  political  activists  who  (like  as  not)  operate  from  urban 
bases  and  largely  set  aside  Thoreau' s  naturist  writings;  weekend  warriors;  literati, 
both  scholars  and  writers,  for  whom  Thoreau' s  way  with  words  looms  larger  than 
his  life-style;  etc. 

Indeed,  the  more  one  learns  and  thinks  about  how  the  Walden  experience 
was  lived,  journalized  about,  converted  into  book  form,  and  repossessed  by 
posterity,  the  more  one  realizes  the  hazards  of  attempting  to  specify  that  its 
"essence"  was  any  particular  such-and-such.  The  more  one  realizes  that  any  such 
claims  have  to  begin  by  grappling  with  the  question  of  "Which  version  of  Thoreau 
are  you  putting  at  the  center  of  your  picture?"  The  biographical  Thoreau  during 
the  summer  of  1845?;  the  speaker  in  the  "Economy"  chapter?;  the  speaker  in  the 
"Spring"  chapter — who  is  mystical  and  poetic,  not  satirical  and  confrontational? 

These,  then,  are  a  series  of  ways  in  which  Thoreau  designed  both  his  life 
and  writing  so  as  to  escape  possession.  To  them  he  then  added  still  another  turn  of  the 
screw  to  make  life  even  more  challenging  for  latter-day  Thoreau vians.  In  Walden 
particularly,  Thoreau  speaks  with  a  kind  of  double  voice  about  what  it  means  to 
follow  in  his  path.  On  the  one  hand,  he  both  warns  us  that  his  example  shouldn't 
be  followed  slavishly,  and  at  the  same  time  he  makes  it  clear  that  the  experiment  in 
living  that  he  describes  was  endlessly  enriching.  This  sends  the  double  message  of 
(a)  license  to  create  your  own  life-experiment  on  more  or  less  one's  own  terms  just 
so  long  as  you  obey  a  few  simple  ground  rules  (like  simplicity  and  deliberateness), 
but  also  (b)  a  quite  specific  paradigm  of  what  a  really  authentic  experiment  in 
living  ought  to  be:  namely,  the  cabin  in  the  woods,  following  such  a  regime  as  the 
book  describes.  This  double  message  in  itself  has  ensured  both  that  latter-day 
Thoreauvians  would  come  in  multiple  shapes  and  sizes,  and  also  that  within  this 
heterogeneity  there  would  be  both  a  strong  true-believer  cohort  on  the  one  hand, 
dead  certain  that  they  understand  what  Thoreau  is  all  about,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
much  more  uncertain  and  anxious  tribe  of  Thoreauvians  for  whom  the  image  of 
Thoreau  is  far  more  mysterious  and  unresolved. 
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Whether  we  like  it  or  not — not  simply  because  Henry  David  Thoreau 
was  what  he  was  and  wrote  the  way  he  wrote  but  certainly  in  the  first  instance 
because  of  that — Thoreauvians  are  fated  for  all  time  to  be  divided  between  those 
who  think  that  his  true  legacy  is  or  at  least  ought  to  be  such  and  such;  and  those 
who  believe  it  just  isn't  capable  of  being  so  specified.  As  you  can  tell,  I  myself — 
if  forced  to  choose  between  them — favor  the  equivocal  approach,  except  I'd 
prefer  to  call  it  the  "big  tent  approach."  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  more  faithful 
to  Thoreau' s  refusal  to  be  pinned  down  to  categories,  and  also  more  faithful  to  his 
skittishness  about  the  whole  concept  of  ownership. 

By  the  same  token,  I  certainly  don't  see  "big  tent"  as  nothing  more  than 
flabby  relativism.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  believe  conscientiously  that  nobody 
really  owns  Thoreau,  including  you,  then  you  have  a  hard  row  to  hoe,  especially  if 
you  are  an  academic  like  me.  After  all,  relative  to  other  Thoreau  readers  and 
admirers,  academics  are,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  supposed  to  be  the  police: 
we're  the  ones  who  are  paid  to  know  the  difference  between  Thoreauvian  fact  and 
Thoreauvian  legend.  Yet  even  as  we  maintain  our  policing  duties,  it's  incumbent 
on  us  to  do  so  in  the  awareness  that  all  our  knowledge  really  gives  us  very  little 
authority  over  determining  the  course  of  Thoreau' s  future:  over  how  Thoreau  will 
be  remembered,  honored,  and  put  to  use  as  an  inspirational  force  in  American  and 
indeed  world  culture  in  the  twenty-first  century.  On  the  contrary,  the  authority  to 
accomplish  that  belongs  at  least  as  much  to  the  environmentalist  radical  who 
claims  Thoreau  as  the  first  eco-terrorist;  the  crank  whose  neighbors  sue  him  for 
refusing  to  mow  his  lawn;  the  amateur  natural  historian  or  practicing  scientist  who 
makes  a  pasttime  out  of  correcting  Thoreau' s  errors  in  botany,  while  reading  his 
later  Journal  affectionately  as  a  guide  to  regional  flora  and  geology;  the  affluent 
entertainer  who  enlists  colleagues  who've  hardly  ever  heard  of  Thoreau  to  con- 
tribute to  a  book  of  "Save  Walden  Woods"  testimonials;  the  spiritual  pilgrim  for 
whom  Walden  assumes  the  status  of  a  sacred  text;  or  the  surly  intractable  student 
(this  is  my  own  particular  bugbear)  who  wants  to  know  why  the  reading  journal  he 
did  on  his  camping  trip  can't  substitute  for  a  formal  paper. 

It's  humbling  to  an  "expert"  like  me  to  have  to  consider  that  individuals 
like  these  may  very  well  be  closer  to  the  kingdom  of  Henry  than  I — humbling,  but 
salutary  as  well.  It  has  the  potential  to  make  me  a  more  honest  cop  on  my  beat,  for 
one  thing;  and  furthermore,  it  adds  much  more  to  the  sense  of  pleasure  I  take  in 
what  I  do,  rather  than  otherwise,  to  know  that  this  writer  whom  I  so  value  and  have 
worked  on  for  so  long  is  also  valued  by  enough  people  in  enough  different  ways  to 
have  been  the  subject  of  so  much  controversy  for  so  long. 

So  what  then,  finally,  would  Thoreau  have  thought  of  the  Thoreau 
Institute?  You  know  the  answer  as  well  as  I.  He  wouldn't  have  gone  near  the 
place.  But  neither,  I  wager,  would  he  have  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Thoreau 
Society,  even  in  its  much  more  homey,  small-scale  form  during  the  pioneer  phase 
of  its  existence  back  in  the  1940s.  Indeed,  Thoreau  might  very  well  have  thought 
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about  us,  his  posthumous  admirers,  what  he  said  about  philanthropists:  "If  I  knew 
.  .  .  that  a  man  was  coming  to  my  house  with  the  conscious  design  of  doing  me 
good,  I  should  run  for  my  life." 

But  should  that  stop  us  from  studying  him,  honoring  him,  promoting  his 
memory,  and  appropriating  what  speaks  to  us  in  his  writing  and  his  life?  By  no 
means.  Even  though  he  wouldn't  have  wanted  to  join  our  party,  Thoreau  would, 
or  so  I  fancy,  have  been  at  least  somewhat  gratified  to  know  that  he  was,  even  in 
these  degenerate  times,  a  source  of  inspiration  to  so  many  different  kinds  of  folks. 
Think  of  how  self-consciously  Walden  refers  to  various  listeners:  not  only  "my 
townsmen"  and  "you  who  are  said  to  live  in  New  England,"  but  also  "poor 
students"  categorically  (which  most  of  us  after  all  once  were  even  if  not  now),  and 
(and  most  inclusively),  at  the  end,  "John  and  Jonathan"  (meaning  the  Britishers 
and  Americans  in  general).  In  this  same  passage,  of  course,  Thoreau  wonders 
whether  "John  or  Jonathan  will  realize  all  this."  I  do  too.  Maybe  we  do,  maybe  we 
don't.  But,  Henry,  at  least  we're  trying  to  listen. 
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Broo^arm  and  Concord: 
'Transit  (Between  Celebrated  Communities 


Sterling  F.  Delano 


[Note:  This  essay  contains  the  text  of  an  illustrated  talk  given  at  the  1996  annual 
meeting  of  the  Thoreau  Society  in  Concord.] 

My  comments  this  evening  have  grown  out  of  research  that  I  have  been 
doing  on  Brook  Farm,  the  Utopian  community — as  many  of  you  certainly  know — 
that  was  founded  by  George  and  Sophia  Ripley  in  April  1841  in  West  Roxbury, 
about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Concord.1  It  struck  me  first  as  an  interesting 
coincidence  that  four  of  the  original  ten  shareholders  of  this  community — whose 
names  appear  on  the  earliest  Articles  of  Association  in  September  1841 — all 
wound  up  settling  in  Concord  following  their  respective  departures  from  Brook 
Farm.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  name  probably  will  come  as  no  surprise  to  you,  and 
neither  perhaps  will  those  of  Minot  and  Maria  Pratt,  considering  that  Minot  was 
that  special  breed  of  individual  who  could  earn  Henry  Thoreau' s  friendship,  and 
that  son  John  Pratt  married  Anna  Alcott,  the  eldest  of  the  "Little  Women,"  right 
down  the  street  from  here  [the  Concord  Academy]  at  the  Orchard  House. 

Then  I  recalled  that  one  of  Emerson's  lifelong  and  dearest  friends  had 
been  George  Partridge  Bradford,  a  former  Unitarian  minister  who  had  been  a 
member  of  Brook  Farm  in  the  first  years  of  its  operation.  Indeed,  the  Concord 
Sage's  visits  to  the  West  Roxbury  community  in  the  early  1840s  were  inspired  in 
good  part  by  the  desire  to  visit  his  friend.  Once  I  remembered  that  Bradford  had 
also  moved  to  Concord  following  his  departure  from  Brook  Farm,  it  did  not  take 
long  to  recognize  that  the  lure  of  this  village  probably  was  more  than  coincidental. 
In  any  event,  Bradford  led  me  to  George  William  Curtis  and  his  brother  Burrill, 
and  they,  in  turn,  led  to  still  other  members  of  the  Utopian  community  who  took  up 
residence  in  Concord  after  leaving  Brook  Farm.  Among  these  were  Isaac  Hecker, 
a  spiritual  seeker  who  would  go  on  to  found  the  Order  of  the  Paulist  Fathers; 
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Almira  Barlow,  reportedly  a  great  beauty  from  Cambridge  and  an  early  Brook 
Farm  resident  who  was  considered  the  "femme  fatale"  of  the  community;  Marianne 
Ripley,  George's  sister,  referred  to  by  one  Brook  Farm  wit — though  not  to  her 
face,  I  am  sure — as  her  "perpendicular  majesty"2;  John  Cheever,  or  "Irish  John" 
as  he  was  known  in  the  community;  the  Rev.  S.  D.  Robbins,  a  Unitarian  minister 
who  was  one  of  Brook  Farm's  earliest  supporters  and  residents;  John  Hosmer  and 
his  sister  Dolly,  both  members  of  one  of  Concord's  largest  families  (eighty-two 
Hosmers  are  listed  in  the  1850  census);  Carrie  Stodder,  one  of  Brook  Farm's  many 
young  single  women;  and  Almira  Daniels,  a  Brook  Farm  seamstress  and  dress- 
maker. Including  the  Pratt  children,  Almira  Barlow's  sons,  and  several  others 
whose  names  I  have  not  mentioned,  more  than  twenty  Brook  Farmers  came  to 
Concord  seeking  something  that  they  evidently  could  not  find  in  the  West  Roxbury 
community. 

That  the  transit  of  these  people  from  Brook  Farm  to  Concord  was  in  most 
cases  direct  underscores  the  fact  that  for  many  individuals  in  the  1840s  who  were 
animated  by  the  conviction  that  the  human  condition  could  be  not  only  meliorated 
but  dramatically  improved,  Concord  was  perceived  as  precisely  the  place  that  was 
not  only  congenial  but  even  conducive  to  the  pursuit  of  a  better  existence.  While 
it  might  easily  be  argued  that  the  presence  of  so  many  Brook  Farmers  significantly 
enhanced  the  quality  of  life  in  Concord,  on  this  occasion  I  will  simply  suggest  that 
Concord  and  Brook  Farm  were  two  communities  more  intimately  connected 
during  this  decade  than  previously  has  been  recognized. 


If  Emerson  were  here  tonight,  he  might  well  urge  me  to  begin  with 
George  Partridge  Bradford,  a  man  probably  best  remembered  today  as  one  of  the 
Concord  Sage's  most  valued  friends.  Bradford  was  the  younger  brother  of 
Emerson's  aunt  Sarah  Bradford  Ripley,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  women  in 
New  England.  As  was  the  case  with  other  members  of  the  Transcendental  Club, 
George  Bradford  was  an  ordained  Unitarian  minister.  It  was  Bradford  who  had 
taught  German  to  Lydia  Jackson  and  a  group  of  her  friends  in  Plymouth.  And  it 
was  probably  Bradford,  in  fact,  who  introduced  Lydia  to  Emerson.3  At  least  it  was 
Bradford  who  arranged  for  Emerson  to  lecture  in  Plymouth  in  March  1834,  where, 
little  more  than  a  year  later,  with  his  friend  serving  as  something  like  a  best  man, 
the  Concord  Sage  married  the  woman  with  whom  he  would  spend  the  rest  of  his 
life.4  It  was  also  Bradford  who,  at  this  same  time,  first  brought  Bronson  Alcott  to 
Concord  and  to  the  acquaintance  of  Emerson.5 

George  William  Curtis — another  transplanted  Brook  Farmer,  about  whom 
more  in  a  moment — would  observe  years  later  from  his  Editor's  Easy  Chair  at 
Harper's  Magazine  that  "Mr  Emerson  had  no  friend  who  was  a  more  welcome  or 
frequent  guest  than  George  Bradford."6  Emerson  himself  listed  Bradford  in  the 
early  1840s  among  the  significant  people  who  had  lived  or  were  then  living  in 
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(Top)  Josiah  Wolcott's  painting  of  Brook  Farm  (circa  1844)  is  the  only 
surviving  contemporary  view  of  the  community.  (Bottom)  "Concord  in  1841." 
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Concord  (Emerson  in  Concord,  104).  He  thought  that  Bradford  had  "the  most 
exquisite  conscience  in  New  England."7  No  doubt  Emerson's  high  regard  for 
Bradford  had  only  incidentally  to  do  with  the  fact  that  he,  along  with  Henry 
Thoreau,  often  took  care  of  Emerson's  garden,  evidently  much  to  the  relief  of 
Emerson's  young  son,  Waldo.  Watching  his  father  working  the  garden  one  day  in 
the  early  1840s,  Waldo  remarked:  "Papa,  I  am  afraid  you  will  dig  your  leg" 
{Emerson  in  Concord,  129). 

But  Bradford  not  only  tended  his  friend's  garden,  he  spent  many  after- 
noons on  long  walks  with  Emerson  to  Walden  Pond  and  to  Fairhaven  Hill 
discussing  philosophy,  literature,  and  life.  It  was  during  these  very  walks  that 
Bradford  helped  to  clarify  for  his  friend  matters  having  to  do  with  the  morality — 
or,  more  precisely,  the  alleged  immorality — of  life  in  the  Brook  Farm  community. 
In  his  journal  for  May  1843,  for  example,  Emerson  noted  that  "Yesterday  George 
Bradford  walked  and  talked  of  the  [Brook  Farm]  Community  and  cleared  up  some 
of  the  mists  which  gossip  had  made:  and  expressed  the  conviction,  shared  by 
himself  and  his  friends  there,  that  plain  dealing  was  the  best  defence  of  manners 
and  morals  between  the  sexes."8 

It  goes  without  saying  that  whenever  Emerson  visited  Brook  Farm  in 
those  early  years  of  its  operation — and  he  did  so  on  several  occasions — he 
invariably  spent  much  of  his  time  with  his  good  friend  George  Partridge  Bradford. 
Bradford  himself  had  begun  his  residence  at  Brook  Farm  in  May  1841,  though  he 
had  been  on  hand  to  greet  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  a  few 
weeks  earlier.  Bradford  quickly  took  over  the  department  of  "belles  lettres"  in  the 
Brook  Farm  school  and  soon  established  himself  as  one  of  the  community's  most 
gifted  teachers.  Frederick  Pratt's  recollection  is  typical.  "I  know  I  learned  easier 
and  faster  with  him,"  Pratt  says,  "than  with  any  other  teacher  I  was  ever  under" 
(Brook  Farm  Book,  332).  Bradford's  teaching,  however,  was  not  limited  to  the 
classroom.  He  loved  being  outdoors.  On  "many,  many  nights,"  recalled  Ora 
Gannett  (Sedgwick),  a  young  Brook  Farm  scholar  whom  Hawthorne  described  as 
"bright,  vivacious,  dark-haired,  [and]  rich-complexioned,"9  Bradford  "showed  us 
the  constellations,  quietly  talking  of  all  this  beauty  in  a  way  that  inspired  love  and 
reverence  in  us"  (Brook  Farm  Book,  275).  On  other  evenings  he  could  be  found  at 
the  Hive  reading  to  those  assembled  from  the  plays  of  Racine  and  Moliere. 

It  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  Brook  Farm  to  "insure  a  more  natural 
union  between  intellectual  and  manual  labor  ...  to  combine  the  thinker  and  the 
worker  ...  in  the  same  individual,"10  and  George  Bradford  proved  quite  a  model. 
He  participated  in  nearly  all  the  community's  activities,  and  that  included  oversee- 
ing— often  with  the  assistance  of  George  William  Curtis — the  washing  and  hang- 
ing out  of  the  community's  clothes.  Again,  Ora  Gannett  (Sedgwick)  recalled  it 
this  way:  "That  such  men  as  George  P.  Bradford  and  George  William  Curtis 
should  muffle  themselves  up  in  stormy  and  freezing  weather,  and  work  hard  in  the 
unaccustomed  business  of  hanging  out  clothes,  to  save  women,  some  of  whom 
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had  toiled  all  their  lives,  seems  to  me  more  chivalrous  than  Raleigh's  throwing  his 
cloak  in  front  of  Elizabeth."1  ! 

From  our  perspective  today,  though,  certainly  one  of  Bradford's  most 
interesting  jobs  had  to  have  been  milking  the  Brook  Farm  cows,  a  task  that  he 
happily  shared  with  his  fellow  Utopian  laborer  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Bradford 
and  Hawthorne  almost  immediately  developed  a  special  fondness  for  two  of  the 
community's  cows,  whom  they  soon  began  referring  to  as  Daisy  and  Dolly.  The 
two  men  were  very  particular  to  assign  these  two  cows  adjoining  stalls  in  the  barn 
because  they  were  always  together  in  the  pasture  (Brook  Farm  Book,  271). 

Perhaps  it  was  at  this  time  that  Hawthorne  first  began  to  recognize  his 
friend's  fastidious  nature.  Just  a  few  years  later,  when  Hawthorne  was  casting 
about  for  a  house  companion  to  share  the  Old  Manse  for  a  few  weeks  while  Sophia 
recovered  in  Boston  from  migraine  headaches  brought  on  by  the  recent  birth  of 
Una,  he  considered  inviting  his  former  Brook  Farm  companion.  Hawthorne, 
however,  immediately  had  second  thoughts.  As  biographer  James  R.  Mellow 
describes  it:  "There  was  something  unattractive  about  Bradford.  He  was  a  man  of 
prissy  habits  who  never  drank  more  than  half  a  glass  of  wine  and  whose  only 
indulgence  was  strong  tea.  He  had  a  perpetual  quaver  in  his  voice  and  such 
scruples  about  eating  too  much  that  meals  were  often  a  trial."12  Hawthorne  thus 
quickly  rejected  the  possibility  of  Bradford  as  a  housemate.  He  wrote  to  Sophia 
that  "A  man  of  his  nice  conscience  would  be  shocked,  I  suppose,  if  the  whole 
house  were  not  swept,  every  day,  from  top  to  bottom,  or  if  the  dishes  of  several 
meals  were  suffered  to  accumulate"  (Hawthorne  in  His  Times,  243).  Such 
personal  habits,  it  should  be  noted  nonetheless,  did  not  prevent  Hawthorne  from 
commenting  to  Margaret  Fuller  on  another  occasion  that  he  doubted  "whether 
[Bradford]  be  not  precisely  the  rarest  man  in  the  world"  (Hawthorne  in  His  Times, 
214).  Even  Sophia  was  prompted  to  remark  that  "his  beautiful  character  makes 
him  perennial  in  interest"  (Story  of  Concord,  284). 

As  Brook  Farm  moved  increasingly  closer  in  late  1843  to  formally 
adopting  the  controversial  doctrines  of  French  social  scientist  Charles  Fourier, 
Bradford  withdrew  entirely  from  the  community  after  living  there  off  and  on  for 
nearly  three  years.  He  came  immediately  to  Concord,  understandably  attracted  by 
the  presence  of  his  good  friend  Waldo  Emerson.  And  though  he  would  travel 
often  to  Europe  in  the  following  years,  Concord  would  remain  for  him  as  close  to 
a  "home"  as  any  that  he  would  have  in  this  country. 


Around  the  time  of  George  Bradford's  final  exit  from  Brook  Farm,  two 
of  that  community's  most  well-liked  young  men  made  their  own  departure  and, 
after  spending  a  few  unsatisfying  weeks  in  New  York  City,  arrived  in  Concord  in 
May  1844.  They  were  the  brothers  George  William  and  James  Burrill  Curtis. 
They  had  come  to  Concord  for  purposes  of  study  and  recreation,  but  their  real 
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motivation  was  probably  their  "enthusiastic  admiration,"  to  use  Burrill's  words, 
for  Emerson  and  his  writings,  which  amounted — at  least  for  Burrill — to  a  "high 
and  intense  'hero-worship.'"  Burrill  also  acknowledged  that  Emerson  always 
commanded  from  both  him  and  his  brother  George  "the  sincerest  reverence  and 
homage"  (George  William  Curtis,  17).  For  his  part,  it  was  Emerson's  recommen- 
dation that  led  the  Curtis  brothers  to  the  first  of  three  different  residences  in  which 
they  lived  in  Concord,  the  farm  of  Captain  Nathan  Barrett,  Jr.,  out  beyond  the 
battleground  on  Monument  Street,  on  the  southeast  side  of  Punkatasset  Hill. 

We  do  not  know  all  the  circumstances  that  marked  the  arrival  of  the 
Curtis  brothers  in  Concord,  but  one  thing  is  surely  certain:  it  could  not  have  been 
attended  with  the  excitement  that  their  appearance  at  Brook  Farm  caused  when 
they  arrived  there  in  May  1842.  According  to  then  seventeen-year-old  Ora 
Gannett  (Sedgwick),  "The  arrival  of  George  William  Curtis,  then  a  youth  of 
eighteen,  and  his  brother  Burrill,  two  years  his  senior,  was  a  noteworthy  event  in 
the  annals  of  Brook  Farm,  at  least  in  the  estimation  of  the  younger  members.  I 
shall  never  forget,"  Gannett  (Sedgwick)  says,  "the  flutter  of  excitement  caused  by 
Mr.  Ripley's  announcing  their  expected  coming  in  these  words:  'Now  we're 
going  to  have  two  young  Greek  gods  among  us.'"13 

Gannett  (Sedgwick)  herself  described  Burrill  as  possessing  "a  typical 
Greek  face,  of  great  purity  of  expression,  and  curling  hair."  He  was  "most 
unconscious  of  himself,"  she  says,  and  "interested  in  all  about  him."  He  demon- 
strated "the  kindest  manner  to  every  person."  Though  he  was  two  years  younger 
than  his  brother,  George  William  Curtis  evidently  appeared  much  older  in  his 
manner  and  conversation.  "He  was  always  more  sociable  with  some  of  the  older 
men  and  women — George  P.  Bradford  [and  others],"  Gannett  (Sedgwick)  recalled 
in  later  years  ("Girl  .of  Sixteen,"  40 1 ).  Another  Brook  Farm  woman  characterized 
him  generally  as  a  person  who  possessed  "a  peculiar  elegance  .  .  .  ;  great  and 
admirable  attention  . . .  when  listening  to  anyone;  courteous  recognition  of  others' 
convictions  and  even  prejudices;  and  never  a  personal  animosity  of  any  kind" 
(George  William  Curtis,  23). 

To  be  sure,  the  arrival  of  the  Curtis  brothers  in  Concord  had  none  of  the 
stir  that  their  appearance  had  caused  at  Brook  Farm,  but  it  did  turn  out  to  be 
eventful  for  at  least  one  native  son,  none  other  than  Henry  Thoreau.  Curtis  and 
Thoreau  first  met  one  another  just  a  few  weeks  after  George's  arrival  in  Concord. 
The  meeting  occurred  on  "Muster  Day,"  which  took  place  each  year  on  the  last 
Wednesday  in  May,  and  which  surely  must  have  struck  Thoreau  as  one  of  the  most 
tedious  days  on  the  calendar.  For  this  was  the  day,  to  use  Walter  Harding's  words, 
when  "every  able-bodied  man  of  military  age  in  Massachusetts  was  required  to 
turn  out  for  military  training  and  inspection."14  Whatever  Henry's  actual  feelings 
about  Muster  Day  (and  it  is  certainly  not  hard  to  imagine  what  those  might  have 
been),  he  struck  up  a  friendship  that  day  in  May  1 844  that  lasted  the  rest  of  his  very 
short  life.     George  William  Curtis,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  that 
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distinguished  crew  (brother  Burrill  was  also  among  the  group)  who  helped  Thoreau 
set  up  the  frame  and  raise  the  roof  of  his  cabin  at  Walden  Pond.  And  it  was  almost 
certainly  Curtis  who  managed  each  year  to  secure  an  invitation  for  his  friend  to  the 
Brook  Farm  reunion  picnics  held  at  the  Pratt  farm — not  that  Thoreau  would  likely 
have  been  very  disappointed  had  he  not  been  invited.  These  picnics,  by  the  way, 
would  seem  to  be  as  close  as  Henry  ever  got  to  Brook  Farm,  for  I  have  never  found 
any  solid  evidence  to  indicate  that  he  actually  visited  the  West  Roxbury  commu- 
nity— despite  the  several  reminiscences  by  former  Brook  Farmers  which  include 
him  in  their  lists  of  noteworthy  visitors.  His  memorable  1841  journal  comment  in 
response  to  what  seems  to  have  been  an  invitation  to  join  Brook  Farm  makes 
perfectly  clear  why  he  probably  never  visited  the  West  Roxbury  community,  or, 
for  that  matter,  any  of  the  other  dozens  of  nearby  experiments  in  Utopian  living: 
"As  for  these  communities,"  Thoreau  noted,  "I  think  I  had  rather  keep  bachelor's 
hall  in  hell  than  go  to  board  in  heaven."15 

In  any  event,  it  was  George  Curtis,  you  may  recall,  who  would  be 
instrumental  in  getting  a  part  of  Thoreau' s  essay  "A  Yankee  in  Canada"  into  print 
serially  in  the  January,  February,  and  March  1853  numbers  of  Putnam 's  Monthly, 
on  whose  editorial  staff  Curtis  was  then  serving.  You  might  also  recall  that  less 
than  half  of  this  essay  was  in  fact  printed  in  Putnam 's.  Curtis  eventually  objected 
to  his  friend's  comments  about  Catholicism — "heresies,"  he  called  them — and 
Thoreau,  unwilling  to  soften  the  tone,  withdrew  the  essay  from  publication.  (One 
of  these  so-called  "heresies"  was  Thoreau' s  comment  that  "I  am  not  sure  but  this 
Catholic  religion  would  be  an  admirable  one  if  the  priests  were  quite  omitted" 
[Days  of  Henry  Thoreau,  282]).  Nonetheless,  it  was  Curtis  again  who,  two  years 
later,  would  first  publish  installments  of  Thoreau' s  Cape  Cod  essays,  which  he 
proceeded  to  do  in  the  June,  July,  and  August  1855  issues  of  Putnam's. 

For  the  moment,  however,  life  for  George  and  Burrill  Curtis  was,  in  the 
middle  years  of  the  1840s,  full  of  promise  and  expectation.  Day-to-day  living  in 
Concord  was  actually  closer  to  the  bone  than  it  had  been  in  West  Roxbury.  What 
was  missing  here,  though,  was  the  stimulating  sense  of  community  that  was  so 
readily  available  at  Brook  Farm.  Nonetheless,  George  told  his  Brook  Farm  friend 
John  Dwight  shortly  after  settling  at  Captain  Barrett's  farm  that  though  he  had 
been  in  Concord  only  a  few  days,  he  was  already  "too  contented  to  wish  to  be  back 
[in  West  Roxbury]."  And  besides,  he  added,  "With  John  Hosmer,  Isaac  [Hecker], 
Geo.  Bradford,  and  Burrill"  all  now  settled  in  Concord,  "I  am  not  without  some 
actual  features  of  the  Farm  as  I  knew  it."16 

Burrill  described  the  early  days  at  Nathan  Barrett's  farm  this  way:  "We 
gave  up  half  the  day  (except  in  hay-time,  when  we  gave  the  whole  day)  to  sharing 
the  farm-work  indiscriminately  with  the  farm-laborers.  The  rest  of  the  day  we 
devoted  to  other  pursuits,  or  to  social  intercourse  or  correspondence;  and  we  had  a 
flat-bottomed  rowing-boat  built  for  us,  in  which  we  spent  very  many  afternoons 
on  the  pretty  little  [Concord]  river"  (George  William  Curtis,  30).    For  his  part, 
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(Top)  George  William  Curtis  in  the  1840s.  (Bottom)  Previously  unpub- 
lished example  of  Brook  Farm  money  during  the  Fourierist  period.  Notice 
the  signature  of  "Charles  A.  Dana,  Treasurer." 

Courtesy  of  Concord  Free  Public  Library  and  West  Roxbury  Historical  Society 
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Brook  Farm,  circa  early  1900s.    Previously  unpublished  views  of  the  Hive 
from  Baker  Street  (top)  and  the  milk  barn  (bottom). 
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Captain  Nathan  Barrett,  Jr.  (whose  title  derived  from  being  in  charge  of  the  Light 
Infantry  company  of  the  town)  was  as  satisfied  as  were  the  Curtis  brothers.17 
Though  he  was  nearly  six  feet  tall  and  weighed  two  hundred  pounds,  he  did  little 
of  the  harder  work  on  his  sprawling  five-hundred-acre  farm — a  farm,  by  the  way, 
that  continues  in  operation  today.  As  one  commentator  has  noted:  "It  was  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  Captain  Barrett  that  he  put  the  Curtis  brothers  at  the 
task  of  getting  out  manure,  as  almost  the  first  labor  he  required  of  them  after  their 
arrival  on  his  farm"  (Early  Letters,  72).  He  was  evidently  anxious  to  test  the 
extent  of  their  earnestness  in  learning  practical  agriculture.  He  reportedly  spoke 
with  great  glee  to  his  neighbors  about  putting  such  refined  gentlemen  to  the  task  of 
shoveling  manure.  For  their  part,  neither  George  nor  Burrill  ever  complained.  As 
George  noted  to  his  friend  Dwight,  "The  Captain  turns  us  out  with  the  oxen  and 
plough,  and  we  do  our  best"  (Early  Letters,  184). 

As  far  as  Concord's  social  life  went,  there  were  no  real  complaints  either, 
though  it  is  clear  that  the  village  could  never  have  matched  the  steady  stream  of 
activities  that  the  Curtises  had  experienced  during  their  two  year  residence  at 
Brook  Farm.  There  in  winter,  for  example,  one  could  enjoy  sledding  and  skating 
parties;  and  regardless  of  the  season,  there  were  dances,  masquerades,  and  cha- 
rades, not  to  mention  visits  and  lectures  from  the  likes  of  Emerson,  Margaret 
Fuller,  Bronson  Alcott,  and  Theodore  Parker.  In  her  Years  of  Experience,  Georgiana 
Bruce  Kirby,  who  lived  at  Brook  Farm  during  the  same  period  in  which  the  Curtis 
brothers  were  resident,  recalled  two  typically  festive  occasions  that  involved  the 
young  George  William  Curtis.  "Once  we  had  a  masquerade  pic-nic  in  the  woods," 
she  says,  "where  we  were  thrown  into  convulsions  of  laughter  at  the  sight  of 
G.W.C.  [George  W.  Curtis]  dressed  as  Fanny  Ellsler,  in  a  .  .  .  tiny  ruffled  apron, 
making  curtsies  and.  pirouetting  down  the  path."    Several  months  later,  Kirby 

continues,  "we  had  a  fancy-dress  ball  in  the  parlors  of  Pilgrim  Hall G.W.C,  as 

Hamlet,  led  the  quadrille  with  Carrie  S[haw],  as  a  Greek  girl.  His  sad  and  solemn 
'reverence'  contrasted  charmingly  with  her  sunny  ease.  He  acted  the  Dane  to  the 
life,  his  bearing,  the  melancholy  light  in  his  eyes,  his  black-plumed  head-cover, 
and  his  rapier  glittering  under  his  short  black  cloak,  which  fell  apart  in  the  dance, 
were  all  perfect.  It  was  a  picture  long  to  be  remembered."18 

Maybe  so,  but  in  Concord  George  Curtis  was  interested  in  different 
forms  of  entertainment.  That  is  mainly  why  he  and  Burrill  had  come  to  town, 
after  all.  And  in  those  first  days  George  especially  took  pleasure  when,  in  the 
company  of  Elizabeth  Hoar,  George  Bradford,  and  Waldo  and  Lidian  Emerson,  he 
listened  to  Belinda  Randall  play  the  piano  and  sing  in  the  Hoar  family  home  on 
Main  Street,  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  where  we  are  gathered  tonight. 
And  even  though  he  would  complain  in  a  letter  to  John  Dwight  just  a  few  weeks 
after  arriving  that  "The  persons  who  make  Concord  famous  I  have  hardly  seen," 
he  immediately  added  that  "The  consciousness  of  their  presence  is  like  the  feeling 
of  lofty  mountains  whom  the  night  and  thick  forests  hide.    Of  one  of  them, 
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Elizabeth]  Hoar,  I  need  to  say  nothing  to  you.  One  evening  I  sat  with  her  and 
Waldo  Emerson  and  Geo.  P.  Bradford,"  Curtis  contentedly  concluded  his  letter, 
"while  Belinda  Randall  played  and  sang"  (Early  Letters,  188). 

As  this  comment  suggests,  Curtis  was  particularly  impressed  by  Eliza- 
beth Hoar,  whom  he  described  to  his  friend  Christopher  Cranch,  in  a  letter  written 
at  the  same  time  as  the  one  to  Dwight,  as  "the  calm  star  that  matches  the  hills  in 
sturdy  strength."  He  also  added,  however,  that  he  had  not  yet  seen  Emerson  very 
much,  and  neither  had  he  gotten  to  know  either  Hawthorne  or  Ellery  Channing.  "It 
seems,"  he  said,  "that  all  of  these  people  preserve  a  cool  intercourse."19  By  the 
end  of  the  summer,  Curtis  had  established  at  least  the  beginnings  of  a  friendship 
with  Hawthorne.  He  wrote  to  his  friend  Dwight  in  August  1844  that  he  had  spent 
a  "beautiful  day  with  Mr.  Hawthorne."  The  Hawthornes'  new  born  baby,  Una, 
was,  Curtis  noted,  the  "most  serenely  happy"  that  he  had  ever  seen,  and  "Mrs. 
Hawthorne  is  so  tenderly  respectful  towards  her  husband  that  all  the  romance  we 
picture  in  a  cottage  of  lovers  dwells  subdued  and  dignified  with  them."  Still,  he 
added,  he  seldom  saw  the  Hawthornes,  which  prompted  him  also  to  observe  that 
"The  people  here  who  are  worth  knowing  .  . .  live  very  quietly  and  retired"  (Early 
Letters,  192). 

It  was  probably  moods  such  as  this,  coupled  with  the  forced  isolation  of  a 
cold  and  snowy  New  England  winter,  that  led  Curtis  somewhat  nostalgically  to 
recall  his  Brook  Farm  days  when  he  wrote  to  Dwight  again  in  March  1845.  "I 
wish,"  he  said,  that  "I  could  step  into  the  parlor  [of  the  Eyrie]  when  my  heart  is 
ready  for  music,  ...  or,  indeed,  when  I  find  men  very  selfish  and  mean,  look  in 
upon  your  kindliness  and  general  sympathy"  [in  the  community  at  Brook  Farm] 
(Early  Letters,  202). 

One  may  wonder  whether  the  apparent  difficulty  of  social  intercourse  in 
Concord  to  which  Curtis  often  alludes  in  his  letters  had  more  to  do  with  George 
William  Curtis  himself  than  with  Concord's  more  celebrated  residents.  Neither  he 
nor  Burrill,  however,  had  had  any  such  problems  at  Brook  Farm,  where  both 
brothers  were  warmly  embraced  by  the  community.  Perhaps  it  is  George  Curtis 
himself  who  provides  some  of  the  best  insight  into  Concord's  social  dynamics  in 
the  mid  1840s  in  his  account  of  the  ill-fated  Monday  night  club,  which  had  been 
initiated  by  Emerson  in  January  1845. 

Practically  from  the  moment  he  arrived  in  Concord  in  1 834  Emerson  had 
dreamed  of  making  the  village  a  haven  for  high-minded  scholars  and  artists.  "I 
will  tell  you,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Frederic  Henry  Hedge  at  the  time,  "what 
society  would  please  me;  that  you  should  be  the  minister  of  Concord  and  George 
P.  Bradford]  its  school  master  and  [Thomas]  Carlyle  a  resident  whilst  he  lectured 
in  Boston  and  Mrs.  [Sarah]  Ripley  and  Mr.  [Bronson]  Alcott  should  be  visiters 
[s/c]."20  One  version  of  Emerson's  dream  manifested  itself,  of  course,  in  the 
formation  of  the  Transcendental  Club,  which  was  launched  in  his  home  in  Sep- 
tember 1836.  This  could  not  be  the  ideal,  though,  since  many  of  the  club's 
members  lived  outside  of  Concord. 
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Throughout  the  1840s  Emerson  associated  himself  with  a  variety  of 
different  "clubs"  in  Concord,  several  of  which  he  initiated  himself.  His  refusal  in 
November  1840  of  George  Ripley's  invitation  to  join  the  proposed  Brook  Farm 
experiment  had  placed  the  issue  of  community  uncomfortably  on  Emerson's 
doorstep.  As  Robert  Richardson  has  noted,  Emerson's  letter  to  Ripley  "shows 
evidence  of  uncharacteristic  indecision  and  more  than  usual  painstaking  revision" 
(Mind  on  Fire,  343).  And  as  Richardson  noted  in  a  different  context  elsewhere  in 
the  biography,  Emerson's  praise  a  few  years  later  of  Concord's  Social  Circle  was 
based  less  on  the  fact  that  it  was  "a  vehicle  for  exclusion  and  social  snobbery"  than 
that  it  was  an  opportunity  for  "a  gathering  that  fed  Emerson's  constant  hunger  for 
village  society,  for  'association'  and  friendship"  (Mind  on  Fire,  404). 

No  doubt  this  same  hunger  was  the  inspiration  for  the  Monday  night  club 
as  well,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  discuss  "Fate,  freewill,  [and]  foreknowledge 
absolute"  (George  William  Curtis,  31).  The  club  was  comprised  of  eight  persons. 
In  addition  to  EmersOn,  Thoreau,  Alcott,  and  the  sturdy  farmer  Edmund  Hosmer 
(on  whose  farm  the  Curtis  brothers  then  were  living)  there  were  four  former  Brook 
Farmers — now  all  residents  of  Concord — to  round  out  the  group:  Hawthorne, 
Bradford,  and  George  and  Burrill  Curtis.  It  was  hoped  that  the  club  would  meet 
weekly  at  the  Emerson  home,  but  alas,  it  disbanded  after  just  three  get-togethers. 
George  Curtis' s  recollection  some  years  later  makes  painfully  clear  why  it  did  not 
succeed. 

I  went  the  first  Monday  evening,  very  much  as  Ixion  may  have  gone  to  his 
banquet.  The  philosophers  sat  dignified  and  erect.  There  was  a  constrained  but 
very  amiable  silence,  which  had  the  impertinence  of  a  tacit  inquiry,  seeming  to 
ask,  "Who  will  now  proceed  to  say  the  finest  thing  that  has  ever  been  said?"  It 
was  quite  involuntary  and  unavoidable,  for  the  members  lacked  that  fluent  social 
genius  without  which  a  club  is  impossible.  I  vaguely  remember  that  the  Orphic 
Alcott  invaded  the  Sahara  of  silence  with  a  solemn  "saying,"  to  which,  after  due 
pause,  the  honorable  member  for  Blackberry  Pastures  [Thoreau]  responded  by 
some  keen  and  graphic  observation, — while  the  Olympian  host  [Emerson],  anx- 
ious that  so  much  good  material  should  be  spun  into  something,  beamed  smiling 
encouragement  upon  all  parties.  But  the  conversation  became  more  and  more 
staccato.  Miles  Coverdale  [Hawthorne],  a  statue  of  night  and  silence,  sat,  a  little 
removed,  under  a  portrait  of  Dante,  gazing  imperturbably  upon  the  group;  and  as 
he  sat  in  the  shadow,  his  dark  eyes  and  hair  and  suit  of  sables  made  him,  in  that 
society,  the  black  thread  of  mystery  which  he  weaved  into  his  stories,  while  the 
shifting  presence  of  the  Brook  Farmer  [Bradford]  played  like  heat-lightning 
around  the  room.21 

Curtis  concludes  his  reminiscence  by  observing  that  he  remembered  little 
else  of  the  Monday  night  club  gatherings  other  than  this  group  of  erect  philoso- 
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phers  sitting  around  and  eating  russet  apples.  "The  club  struggled  on  valiantly," 
he  says,  "discoursing  celestially,  eating  apples,  and  disappearing  in  the  dark,  until 
the  third  evening  it  vanished  altogether."  The  problem,  as  Curtis  recognized,  was 
not  lack  of  talent.  As  he  said,  "I  have  since  known  clubs  of  fifty  times  the  number, 
whose  collected  genius  was  not  more  than  that  of . . .  our  Concord  coterie. . . .  The 
fault  was  its  too  great  concentration.  It  was  not,"  Curtis  added,  "relaxation,  as  a 
club  should  be,  but  tension"  (American  Authors,  252). 

Surely  one  place  in  Concord  in  the  1 840s  where  there  was  relaxation  and 
an  absence  of  tension  was  at  the  Pratt  farm,  located  not  very  far  from  here  out  on 
Monument  Street,  just  before  Nathan  Barrett's  farm  on  Punkatasset  Hill.  Minot 
and  Maria  Pratt  moved  to  Concord  in  the  spring  of  1845  following  a  four  year 
residence  at  Brook  Farm  with  sons  John  and  Frederick,  their  young  daughter 
Caroline,  and  their  infant  Theodore  Parker  Pratt,  one  of  the  few  babies  to  be  born 
in  the  West  Roxbury  community.  One  of  the  stories,  by  the  way,  that  comprised 
Concord  lore  in  the  1840s  was  that  it  was  actually  Maria  Pratt  who  caused  the 
breakup  of  the  Brook  Farm  community  when  she  declared  "that  whatever  else 
they  had  in  common  [that  is,  the  members  of  Brook  Farm]  they  should  not  have 
the  Pratt  baby!"22 

Both  Minot  and  Maria  Pratt  had  been  among  the  hardest  working  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  The  Brook  Farm  Account  Book — which  tracks  the  work 
activities  of  all  130  members  between  May  1844  and  April  1845 — shows  that 
Maria  completed  the  equivalent  of  292  days  of  work  during  this  one  year  period. 
Only  nine  other  members  of  the  community — eight  of  them  women,  it  should  be 
noted — contributed  more  work.  Minot  was  somewhat  less  engaged  during  this 
same  period,  probably  because  as  the  agricultural  director  of  the  community,  his 
work  would  have  been  curtailed  by  the  harsh  New  England  winter.  Nevertheless, 
he  managed  to  complete  255  days  of  work. 

Given  these  impressive  work  records,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  Minot 
and  Maria  Pratt  are  not  referred  to  more  often  in  the  extensive  collections  of 
surviving  materials  having  to  do  with  Brook  Farm.  To  be  sure,  they  are  certainly 
recalled,  and  always  in  the  most  positive  terms.  Still,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  Pratts  were  original  shareholders  of  Brook  Farm  stock,  that  Minot  was  George 
Ripley's  most  trusted  advisor  in  all  matters  having  to  do  with  the  practical 
management  of  the  farm,  and  that  the  Pratt  family  resided  in  the  community  longer 
than  all  but  a  very  small  number  of  people,  one  might  expect  that  they  would 
appear  more  prominently  in  recollections  and  reminiscences  of  Brook  Farm. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  Minot  and  Maria  Pratt  were  sturdy  and  unpre- 
tentious New  Englanders  in  the  best  traditional  sense  of  that  type.  One  Brook 
Farmer  characterized  them  as  "towers  of  strength"  (Brook  Farm  Book,  265). 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  who  experienced  those  early  months  of  communal  life  in 
their  company,  described  Maria  as  a  "good,  homely,  and  sensible"  woman.23  And 
George  Bradford  would  later  say  that  Minot  "was  a  man  of  singular  purity  and 
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uprightness  of  character"  (Brook  Farm  Book,  197).  Even  the  often  acidulous 
Lindsay  Swift,  whose  biography  of  Brook  Farm's  members,  scholars,  and  visitors 
still  remains  one  of  the  best,  allows  that  Brook  Farm  might  have  survived  the 
devastating  loss  by  fire  of  the  nearly  completed  Phalanstery  in  1 846  had  there 
been  more  members  like  Minot  Pratt.24 

I  suppose  that  the  Pratt  family  name  really  became  forever  etched  in  the 
annals  of  Concord  history  in  1860,  when  John  Pratt  married  Anna,  the  eldest 
Alcott  daughter.  They  were  married,  in  fact,  on  May  22,  the  same  day  that  Abby 
and  Bronson  had  been  wedded  thirty  years  before.  You  will  probably  recall,  by 
the  way,  that  a  much  more  somber  occasion  had  taken  place  just  two  years  before 
John  and  Anna's  wedding.  In  March  of  1858,  Lizzie  Alcott — Beth  of  Little 
Women — was  buried  at  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery.  It  was  John  Pratt,  along  with 
Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  Frank  Sanborn,  who  carried  her  casket  from  the  Alcott 
residence — then  near  the  Town  Hall — to  the  carriage  that  transported  Lizzie  to  the 
cemetery.25 

For  the  members  of  the  Alcott  family  at  least,  Anna  and  John  Pratt's 
wedding  day  must  have  been  bittersweet.  Nonetheless,  Louisa  makes  it  clear  in 
her  journals  that  the  occasion  was  a  happy  one.  As  she  recalled  a  few  days  later: 
after  a  "little  feast ...  the  old  folks  danced  round  the  bridal  pair  on  the  lawn 
making  a  pretty  picture  to  remember  under  our  Revolutionary  elm"  (Journals  of 
Louisa  May  Alcott,  99). 

It  was  the  Pratt  family  elm,  however,  rather  than  that  at  the  Orchard 
House,  that  most  impressed  Henry  Thoreau,  who  had  been,  by  the  way,  one  of  the 
guests  at  John  and  Anna's  wedding.  He  left  this  description  of  the  Pratt  elm  in  his 
journal:  "At  Pratt's,  the  stupendous,  boughy,  branching  elm,  like  vast  thunder- 
bolts stereotyped  on  the  sky;  heaven-defying,  sending  back  dark  vegetable  bolts, 
as  if  flowing  back  in  the  channel  of  the  lightning."26  Thoreau  had  had  numerous 
opportunities  for  his  imagination  to  absorb  the  boughy  elm,  for  he  often  found  his 
way  to  the  Pratt  farm  on  Punkatasset  Hill.  No  doubt  he  was  attracted  by  the  Pratt 
family's  ascetic  simplicity,  a  life  to  which  they  had  become  accustomed  at  Brook 
Farm,  and  which  they  now  carried  over  to  the  Concord  home  where  Minot  and 
Maria  would  remain  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  As  one  young  Concord  woman 
rather  preciously  recalled  many  years  later:  if  you  were  invited  to  a  meal  at  the 
Emersons,  "and  it  happened  to  be  a  time  when  meat,  butter,  eggs  and  milk  were 
forbidden  luxuries,  we  might  be  served  with  rusks  boiled  in  water,  but  there  was 
always  a  maid  to  wait  upon  us.  At  the  Pratts  we  all  sat  at  a  great  table  in  the 
kitchen  with  the  hired  men  in  their  shirtsleeves  and  waited  on  ourselves  or  went 
without  just  as  we  pleased!"  ("Mr.  Hawthorne,"  96). 

The  lack  of  certain  amenities  notwithstanding,  it  was  probably  the  case, 
too,  that  for  Thoreau,  at  least,  one  of  the  qualities  that  most  recommended  Minot 
Pratt,  as  Walter  Harding  has  noted  in  his  biography,  was  that  he  was  a  confirmed 
non-churchgoer.  His  worship,  to  use  Franklin  Sanborn's  words,  "was  among  the 


Thoreau's  "boughy  elm"  at  the  Minot  Pratt  farm  in  Concord. 
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wild-flowers  and  woodlands,  which  he  knew  as  familiarly  as  Thoreau  did."27 
"Thoreau,"  Sanborn  adds,  "was  a  'poet-naturalist,'  Minot  Pratt  was  a  farmer- 
naturalist"  ( Recollections,  327).  Probably  Minot  Pratt's  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  Concord  was  the  hundreds  of  varieties  of  wildflowers  that  he  introduced 
into  the  community.  It  was  his  pleasure  to  venture  off  to  surrounding  villages 
where  there  were  types  of  flowers  not  found  in  Concord.  He  then  would  transplant 
these  in  the  Concord  woods  and  meadows,  but  often  not  until  he  had  shown  them 
to  his  friend  Henry  Thoreau.  "Pratt  shows  me  what  I  take  to  be  Genista  tinctorial 
Thoreau  notes,  for  example,  in  his  journal  for  21  May  1858  {Writings,  J,  10:439). 
Some  two  years  later  he  remarks, "M[inot]  Pratt  sends  me  Trifolium  agrarium" 
(Writings,  J,  13:428).  It  may  interest  some  of  you  to  know,  by  the  way,  that  Pratt's 
special  study  of  the  flora  of  Concord  is  preserved  right  here  in  the  Concord  Free 
Public  Library. 

Like  Thoreau,  too,  Minot  Pratt  had  great  affection  for  children,  which,  in 
his  case,  extended  beyond  his  sons  and  daughter.  In  her  reminiscence  of  Concord, 
where  she  had  spent  her  childhood  years,  Annie  Sawyer  Downs  recalls  the  time 
that  Pratt  had  promised  to  take  her  "to  the  only  place  in  Concord  where  the 
climbing  fern  could  be  found"  ("Mr.  Hawthorne,"  100-101).  Having  arrived  at  the 
spot,  "we  heard  a  snapping  of  twigs,"  she  reports,  "a  brisk  step,  in  the  bordering 
thicket,  and  in  a  second  Mr.  Thoreau' s  spare  figure  and  amazed  face  confronted 
us."  Pratt's  assurances  to  Thoreau  that  his  young  companion  was  entirely  trust- 
worthy were  so  persuasive  that  Henry  announced  that  he  would  show  her  "a  much 
rarer  plant  which  . . .  nobody  else  in  Concord  had  ever  found."  The  journey  to  this 
horticultural  gem  was,  according  to  Downs,  "by  circuitous  ways." 

Afterwards,  as  Downs  and  Pratt  returned  alone  to  the  village,  she  noticed 
"an  odd  twinkle"  in  the  farmer's  eye.  When  she  inquired  of  its  meaning,  Pratt 
informed  her  that  he  had  known  of  the  plant  years  before  Henry  had  found  it,  and 
that  the  spot  where  Thoreau  had  taken  them  was  not  half  a  mile  from  where  he  had 
first  come  upon  them.  "He  had  doubled  and  redoubled  upon  his  track,"  Downs 
says,  "to  puzzle  and  prevent  my  ever  finding  the  place  again"  ("Mr.  Hawthorne," 
101). 


It  occurs  to  me  now  that  I  may  begin  to  double  and  redouble  my  tracks  if 
I  do  not  bring  this  talk  to  a  close.  It  is  very  tempting  to  go  on,  for  I  have  not  spoken 
at  all  yet  of  the  many  other  Brook  Farmers  who  transplanted  themselves  in 
Concord  after  their  departure  from  nearby  West  Roxbury.  Obviously  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  is  the  most  conspicuous  omission,  but  I  have  intentionally  left  him  out 
of  my  talk  tonight  because  his  early  years  in  Concord  are  generally  well  known.  I 
would  be  remiss,  however,  if  I  did  not  say  at  least  a  word  about  another  of  these 
transplanted  Brook  Farmers,  namely  Isaac  Hecker.  Hecker's  conversion  to  Ca- 
tholicism in  the  mid  1840s  led  him  to  establish  the  Order  of  Paulist  Fathers  in 
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1857.  In  the  early  1840s,  however,  he  was — like  so  many  young  people  at  that 
time — a  man  on  a  spiritual  quest,  something  that  his  friend  George  William  Curtis 
certainly  recognized  when  he  good-naturedly  dubbed  him  "Earnest  the  Seeker" 
(no  doubt  borrowing  the  phrase  from  William  Henry  Channing's  piece  in  the 
Dial).  Hecker's  quest  led  him  first  to  Brook  Farm  in  January  1 843,  where  he  spent 
a  happy  six  months  baking  bread  for  the  community,  and  then  directly  to  Bronson 
Alcott's  ill-conceived  Fruitlands  community,  which  he  abruptly  left  just  two 
weeks  after  his  arrival  there  in  June.  Several  months  later  Hecker  found  his  way  to 
Concord  in  order  to  be  tutored  by  George  Bradford,  who  arranged  for  him  to  board 
at  the  Thoreau  house  on  Main  Street,  just  across  from  where  we  have  gathered  this 
evening. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Hecker  was  first  struck  with  the  idea  of  a 
pilgrimage  to  Europe  (which  he  eventually  did  undertake  in  1845).  Initially, 
Hecker  even  thought  that  he  had  been  delivered,  as  it  were,  from  Brook  Farm  to 
Concord,  for  he  attached  great  importance  to  his  new  friendship  with  Henry 
Thoreau  involving  his  dream  of  a  religious  pilgrimage  abroad.  As  he  noted  in  his 
diary  in  July  1844,  "We  would  say,  if  H[enry]  T[horeau]  should  consent  to  go, 
therefore  it  was  we  were  sent  to  Concord.  Who  knows?  .  .  .  God  works  by 
mysterious  ways."28  Henry,  perhaps  not  surprisingly,  did  not  think  that  there  was 
anything  very  mysterious  at  all  going  on  and  quickly  chose  not  to  join  Hecker,  a 
decision  that  pretty  much  ended  their  brief  friendship. 

In  any  event,  it  is  Hawthorne,  after  all,  who  provides  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  unexpected  links  between  the  communities  of  Brook  Farm  and 
Concord  in  the  1840s.  It  concerns  a  young  woman  who  may  never  even  have 
heard  of  the  West  Roxbury  community,  for  she  was,  in  fact,  a  native  Concordian. 
Nevertheless,  this  young  woman  unwittingly — and  quite  tragically — provided  the 
climax  for  one  of  the  most  vivid  episodes  in  Brook  Farm's  history — or,  I  should 
say  more  precisely,  its  fictional  history.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  Martha  Hunt, 
a  school  teacher  who  drowned  herself  in  the  Concord  River  on  July  9,  1845. 

Hawthorne,  we  know,  was  a  member  of  the  search  party  summoned  that 
evening  to  dredge  the  river  for  Martha  Hunt's  body.  This  experience  affected  him 
deeply,  as  clearly  shown  in  his  vivid  and  detailed  journal  account  of  the  events 
leading  up  to  and  immediately  following  the  discovery  of  the  body — a  discovery 
made  using  Hawthorne's  boat,  the  "Pond  Lily,"  formerly  called  the  "Musketaquid" 
when  it  belonged  to  his  friend  Henry  Thoreau,  from  whom  he  acquired  it.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  grim  search,  Hawthorne  himself  maneuvered  the  boat,  accompa- 
nied by  another  former  Brook  Farmer,  George  William  Curtis.  It  was  this  very 
account,  of  course,  that  provided  the  basis  for  the  climactic  "Midnight"  chapter  in 
his  1852  satire  of  Brook  Farm,  The  Blithedale  Romance,  in  which  the  suicide  of 
Zenobia  is  discovered  and  her  body  is  recovered. 

Certainly  a  great  deal  more  might  be  said  about  the  significant  presence 
of  so  many  former  Brook  Farm  residents  in  Concord.    Some  of  these,  such  as 


DCh  "A     MELANCHOLY     SI  M  I  HE     occurred     it) 

this  town  on  Wednesday  last.  Miss  Martha 
E.  Hunt,  daughter  of  Mr.  Daniel  Hunt,  In- 
structress of  one  of  our  primary  schools,  left 
her  father's  residence  early  in  the  morning,  as 
was  supposed  to  attend  her  school,  distant 
about  two  miles.  In  the  evening,  it  having 
been  ascertained  that  she  had  not  been  to  her 
school  rootrs  search  was  made  for  her,  and  her 
bonnet  and  shoos  were  found  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  near  Mrv  barrettV  farm.  Shortly  af- 
ter, about  eleven  oVlock  in  the  evening,  her 
body  was  found  in  the  river.  Miss  Hunt  was 
a  very  accomplished  young  lady — anditis*u|>- 
posed  she  committed  the  act  in  a  momentary 
fit  of  insanity,  brought  on  by  intense  study. — 
She  was  about  19  years  of  age. 


(Top)  Brook  Farm,  circa  1930s.  Previously  unpublished  photo  of  the  "Cot- 
tage," often  referred  to  as  the  "Margaret  Fuller  Cottage"  though  Fuller  prob- 
ably never  stayed  there  during  her  visits  to  the  community.  (Bottom)  Report 
of  Martha  Hunt's  suicide  in  The  Concord  Freeman,  July  1845.  This  incident 
provided  the  basis  for  Hawthorne's  climactic  "Midnight"  chapter  in  his  satire 
of  Brook  Farm,  The  Blithedale  Romance. 


Top  Photo  Courtesv  of  Illinois  Historical  Survev 
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Isaac  Hecker,  stayed  in  the  village  only  for  a  very  short  time,  while  others,  such  as 
the  Pratt  family,  sank  their  roots  deep  in  Concord  soil — literally  as  well  as 
figuratively,  as  the  gravemarkers  in  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery  attest.  Other  Brook 
Farmers  stayed  from  a  few  months  to  several  years.  Important  questions  still  need 
to  be  answered.  Just  what  was  it,  for  instance,  that  attracted  so  many  Brook 
Farmers  to  Concord?  Did  life  in  Concord  meet  their  expectations?  And  in  what 
ways  did  the  former  Utopians  contribute  to  their  new  community?  (One  answer  to 
this  last  question  would  be  the  school  for  small  children  established  by  George 
Ripley's  sister  Marianne  on  Punkatasset  Hill,  near  the  Pratt  family  farm.)  While  it 
has  not  been  my  intention  to  explore  such  questions  here  tonight,  I  hope  that 
someone  will  do  so  soon,  for  the  transit  between  Brook  Farm  and  Concord 
involves  important  social  and  cultural  issues  from  the  frenetic  two  decades  that 
close  out  the  antebellum  period. 


Notes 


The  Brook  Farm  community  survived  for  six  years;  it  finally  collapsed  in  the  autumn 
of  1847.  The  property  was  later  sold  at  public  auction  on  3  April  1849  for  SI 9, 150  to 
the  town  of  West  Roxbury.  Shortly  after,  it  was  purchased  by  Transcendentalist  James 
Freeman  Clarke.  During  the  Civil  War,  Brook  Farm  was  used  to  quarter  the  Second 
Massachusetts  Infantry.  In  1871,  the  'Association  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church"  purchased  the  site  in  order  to  establish  an  orphan  home,  for  which  purpose 
the  buildings  of  the  original  Brook  Farm  community  served  well  into  the  twentieth 
century.  In  the  early  1990s,  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  (MDC),  under  the 
authority  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  acquired  the  nearly  two-hundred-acre  site 
because  of  its  historical  significance.  Though  the  MDC  has  not  yet  made  any  final 
determination  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  property,  the  land,  evidently,  is  to  be 
preserved  as  "open-space,"  and  an  archaeological  marker  trail  highlighting  the  Brook 
Farm  Utopian  experiment  will  eventually  be  created.  (See  Octavius  Brooks 
Frothingham,  George  Ripley  [Boston:  Houghton.  Mifflin,  1883],  194-95;  Lindsay 
Swift,  Brook  Farm:  Its  Members,  Scholars,  and  Visitors  [New  York:  Macmillan 
Company,  1900],  25;  and  "Souvenir  of  Martin  Luther  Orphans'  Home:  50th  Anniver- 
sary" [pamphlet;  n.p..  n.d.],  n.pg.) 

Joel  Myerson,  ed.,  The  Brook  Farm  Book:  A  Collection  of  First-Hand  Accounts  of  the 
Community  (New  York:  Garland,  1987),  306.  (Subsequent  references  to  the  Brook 
Farm  Book  will  be  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text.) 

See  Ralph  L.  Rusk,  The  Life  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (New  York:  Scribners,  1949), 
219,  and  Gay  Wilson  Allen,  Waldo  Emerson:  A  Biography  (New  York:  Viking.  1981). 
238. 

Allen,  249;  Robert  D.  Richardson,  Jr.,  Emerson:  The  Mind  on  Fire  (Berkeley:  Univ.  of 
California  Press,  1995),  207.  (Subsequent  references  to  Mind  on  Fire  will  be  cited 
parenthetically  in  the  text.) 

Edward  Waldo  Emerson,  Emerson  in  Concord:  A  Memoir  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin. 
1889),  106.  (Subsequent  references  to  Emerson  in  Concord  will  be  cited  parentheti- 
cally in  the  text.) 
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The  Dispersion  of  Seeds 


Michael  Berger 


The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  is  the  book  Thoreau  was  in  the  midst  of  compos- 
ing when  his  final  illness  forced  him  to  lay  it  aside  in  the  spring  of  1861,  a  year 
before  he  died.  It  was  to  have  been  his  third  book,  after  A  Week  on  the  Concord 
and  Merrimack  Rivers  and  Walden.  The  manuscript  for  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds 
was  scattered  after  Thoreau' s  death  and  remained  so  until  only  recently  when  its 
leaves  were  identified  as  belonging  to  a  single  coherent  project.  In  the  past  quarter 
century  the  manuscript  has  been  reconstructed  and  transcribed  by  Leo  Stoller, 
Thomas  Blanding,  and  Bradley  P.  Dean,  and  finally  edited  by  Dean  and  published 
in  1993  as  the  centerpiece  of  the  trade  volume  Faith  in  a  Seed.1  During  the  period 
of  Thoreau' s  work  on  this  manuscript,  between  the  late  summer  of  1860  and  May 
1861,  he  brought  parts  of  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  through  three  drafts,  and  much 
of  it  through  two  drafts.2  According  to  William  Howarth,  "Never  had  Thoreau 
been  so  captivated  by  a  project,  so  confident  of  its  purpose."  His  fatal  illness  was 
in  fact  set  in  motion  by  a  cold  he  contracted  counting  tree  rings  on  December  3, 
1860,  while  conducting  field  research  for  this  very  book.3 

The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  is  an  important  work  in  the  Thoreau  canon  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.4  It  is  a  sophisticated  early  ecological  treatise  that  supplements 
Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  and  advances  pioneering  explanations  relating  animal 
seed  dispersers  to  patterns  of  species  succession  in  forest  trees.5  Yet  simulta- 
neously it  synthesizes  this  scientific  knowledge  with  literary  features  that  make  it 
an  accomplished  work  of  the  imagination.  As  a  new  Thoreau  publication,  it 
reveals  more  fully  than  previously  published  works  the  literary  achievements  that 
are  characteristic  of  Thoreau' s  post-Walden  maturity,  and  so  it  is  essential  to  a  full 
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understanding  of  the  scope  and  evolution  of  Thoreau's  entire  career.  It  lends 
context  and  focus  to  splintered  fragments  of  Thoreau's  unfinished  late  natural 
history  projects — what  Emerson  referred  to  as  his  "broken  task" — such  as  "Au- 
tumnal Tints"  and  "Wild  Apples,"  and  demonstrates  the  ongoing  vitality  of 
Thoreau's  work  as  a  writer  after  Walden.6 

Thoreau's  literary  achievements  after  the  publication  of  Walden  in  1854 
until  his  death  in  1862  have  been  difficult  to  assess  because  although  Thoreau 
produced  volumes  of  manuscript  pages  during  those  years,  and  for  much  of  the 
time  wrote  at  a  remarkably  regular  pace  in  his  Journal,  he  published  no  books  and 
only  a  handful  of  essays,  and  most  of  his  posthumous  authorial  publications  were 
hurried  into  print  through  a  flurry  of  essay  preparation  performed  literally  on  his 
deathbed.7  Many  critics  have  perceived  in  the  work  of  those  years  an  abandon- 
ment of  literary  purpose  and  a  confusing  and  unmethodical  vacillation  between 
science  and  literature,  an  opposition  considered  to  consist  in  irreconcilable  modes 
of  perception  and  knowledge  that  cancel  each  other,  making  the  quixotic  attempt 
to  fuse  them  debilitating  to  both.8  But  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  shows  that  after 
Walden  Thoreau  found  a  scientific  theme  and  a  literary  mode  that  successfully 
combined  to  fuse  literature  and  science  in  book-length  form.9 

Thoreau's  late  essays  and  book  drafts,  as  well  as  his  Journal  itself 
beginning  in  1850,  were  produced  according  to  a  poetics  that  combined  outdoor 
field  study  with  regular  composition  and  indoor  study  of  naturalists  and  other 
writers,  giving  flesh  and  life  to  Emerson's  ideal  of  the  American  scholar.  In  a 
memorandum  written  in  Thoreau's  hand  on  a  version  of  "Walking"  that  he  read  as 
a  lecture  in  April  1851,  he  declared,  "I  regard  this  as  a  sort  of  introduction  to  all 
that  I  may  write  hereafter"  [no  period  visible].10  While  the  lecture-essay  "Walk- 
ing" articulates  a  philosophical  foundation  for  Thoreau's  celebration  of  the  wild 
and  the  natural  as  against  the  civilized  and  the  conventional,  the  activity  itself  of 
walking  in  uncultivated  places  provided  the  basis  of  most  of  Thoreau's  writing 
during  his  last  decade. 

In  1850  Thoreau  moved  with  his  family  into  the  Main  Street  house  in  the 
center  of  Concord  (now  known  as  the  Yellow  House),  in  which  he  lived  until  he 
died.  Soon  after  settling  into  life  in  the  Yellow  House,  Thoreau  consolidated  a 
program  of  sauntering  almost  daily  into  the  fields  and  forests  environing  Concord, 
taking  field  notes,  and  then  recording  his  observations  and  reflections  in  his 
Journal.  This  twofold  activity  served  as  the  essential  foundation  of  Thoreau's 
mature  literary  method  by  providing  for  the  gathering  and  organizing  of  facts  and 
perceptions.1  ]  Thoreau's  purposes  and  the  literary  results  of  this  method  were  in 
no  way  simply  primitivistic  or  anti-social,  as  the  extravagant  rhetoric  of  "Walk- 
ing" might  suggest  (nor  dryly  scientific,  as  the  massive  collections  of  data  in  his 
late  Journal  might  suggest).12 

On  the  contrary,  having  lived  alone  at  Walden  Pond  as  a  retired  young 
apprentice  writer  in  a  sort  of  extended  adolescent  interregnum,  and  just  before  and 
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after  that  adventure  having  been  a  quasi-member  of  Emerson's  family,  by  the 
1850s  Thoreau  was  integrated  into  and  engaged  with  society  as  a  mature  adult.  He 
may  have  been  regarded  in  the  conventional  view  as  somewhat  eccentric  (not 
altogether  a  rarity  in  Concord),  but  he  resided  literally  on  the  town's  main  street 
and  earned  a  respectable  living  surveying  (that  is,  working  successfully  at  a 
technical  craft  that  served  society),  developing  a  reputation  as  a  local  authority  in 
botany,  and  entering  a  phase  of  his  career  during  which  he  would  engage  the 
method  and  epistemological  consequences  of  modern  science  in  a  more  intense 
and  productive  fashion  than  any  American  belletristic  writer  of  his  time. 

In  his  program  of  daily  walks  around  Concord,  traversing  fields  and 
forests,  exploring  rivers  and  ponds,  Thoreau  indulged  his  taste  for  the  border 
region  of  uncultivated  nature  surrounding  the  village,  deepening  his  "Sympathy 
with  [the]  Intelligence"  of  nature  as  a  tonic  for  mental,  physical,  and  spiritual 
health;  he  also  learned  a  great  deal  in  empirical  terms  about  the  mechanical 
workings  of  nature  (NHE,  128).  After  a  solid  decade  of  concerted  field  research,  a 
portion  of  his  accumulated  store  of  knowledge  of  the  Concord  ecosystem  was 
discharged  publicly  in  an  original  contribution  to  science,  the  lecture-essay  "The 
Succession  of  Forest  Trees,"  a  pioneering  document  in  the  development  of  forest 
management  and  of  ecology.13  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  is  a  much  elaborated 
expansion  of  "The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees,"  and  the  longer  work  is,  along  with 
Walden  and  in  a  different  manner,  the  most  impressive  of  the  literary  results  of 
Thoreau' s  walking  regimen  of  the  1850s. 

Although  in  cultural  memory  the  prevailing  image  of  Thoreau  is  that  of 
the  retired  Romantic  literary  artist,  even  hermit,  at  Walden  Pond,  in  actuality 
Thoreau  was  a  field  naturalist  and  surveyor,  and  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  with  a  base  of  operations  in  a  Main  Street 
home,  for  much  longer  than  he  lived  alone  in  the  woods;  and  in  these  sauntering 
years  he  remained  as  much  a  writer  as  when  he  lived  at  and  reminisced  about  his 
life  at  Walden  Pond.14  In  fact,  the  power  of  Walden,  Thoreau' s  acknowledged 
masterpiece,  is  due  in  significant  measure  to  what  he  was  able  to  accomplish  in  his 
settled  routine  in  the  Yellow  House.  There  in  his  third-floor  attic  study,  during 
1852-53,  Thoreau  transformed  Walden  from  what  was  largely  an  expanded  ethical 
lecture  addressed  to  his  townsfolk  into  the  full  and  variegated  masterpiece  familiar 
to  us,  in  which  seasonal  cycles  and  detailed  natural  phenomena  significantly 
inform  the  structure  and  meaning  of  the  text.  During  that  period  he  infused  into 
the  latter  half  of  Walden  some  of  the  precise  knowledge  of  nature  he  was  gaining 
through  the  field  studies  he  conducted  on  his  daily  walks.  The  lyrical  and 
haunting  qualities  of  the  book,  its  symbolic  force  and  mystical  tone,  are  comple- 
mented by  and  even  strengthened  through  a  heightened  sense  of  detail  expressed 
in  sturdy  prose  renderings  of  precise  observations  of  nature.  These  literary 
qualities  of  Walden  are  in  part  the  result  of  Thoreau' s  increasingly  sophisticated 
scientific  study  of  nature  as  it  took  hold  in  the  1850s.  However,  Walden  took  its 
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impetus  from  Thoreau's  youthful  life  at  the  pond  in  the  mid- 1840s,  ripening 
through  revision  and  expansion  of  drafts  in  the  early  1850s  into  the  full  "fruit  of 
[his]  spring  life."15 

Thoreau's  mature  program  of  empirical  field  study  finds  a  different  and 
in  some  ways  more  appropriate  fulfillment  in  the  structure  and  content  of  the  book 
left  unpublished  at  his  death,  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds.  The  formal  and  thematic 
features  of  his  third  book  translate  Thoreau's  scientific  fascination  with  natural 
processes  into  a  multivalent  literary  form  that  is  in  some  ways  continuous  with  his 
earlier  practices  and  is  in  other  ways  a  significant  departure  from  his  earlier  work, 
a  departure  however  that  promised  continuing  literary  production  by  the  saunterer 
from  Main  Street,  the  erstwhile  author  of  Walden. 

Thoreau's  mature  accomplishment  in  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  depends 
on  an  encyclopedic  gathering  of  facts,  the  harvest  of  years  of  patient  cultivation, 
arranged  in  efficient  and  often  beautiful  prose  under  structuring  principles  appro- 
priate to  telling  the  related  ecological,  aesthetic,  and  ethical  truths  his  field 
research  qualified  him  to  express.  Although  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  substantially 
contributes  to  scientific  knowledge  of  the  underlying  complexities  and  interrela- 
tions of  forest  life,  treating  a  scientific  subject  with  empirical  competence  and 
theoretical  insight,  it  is  also  a  literary  rendering  of  one  perceptive  human  being's 
experience  of  the  dynamics  of  forest  life,  a  literary  epiphany  of  ecological  dyna- 
mism. Through  accurate  and  elegant  descriptive  prose,  drawing  on  a  wealth  of 
scientific  knowledge,  Thoreau  invites  and  enables  the  reader  to  imagine  a  com- 
plex ecosystem  by  artfully  presenting  some  of  its  salient  features.  He  enables  the 
reader  to  infer  underlying  dynamic  principles  from  ordinary  static  particulars. 

The  most  obvious  of  the  structuring  devices  in  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  is 
what  Lawrence  Buell  identifies  as  "the  most  characteristic  structural  device"  of 
the  literary  Transcendentalists,  the  catalog,  "the  reiteration  of  analogous  images  or 
statements  in  paratactic  form."  According  to  Buell,  the  Transcendentalists  used 
catalog  rhetoric  to  express  a  detached,  knowing  irony  in  view  of  the  mutability  of 
the  natural  order;  or,  with  more  typical  idealist  optimism,  to  suggest  an  underlying 
unity  projecting  a  many-faceted  appearance,  affirming  "the  boundless  vitality  of 
nature."16 

While  typical  Transcendentalist  writing  assumed  a  more  or  less  explicit 
Kantian  or  neo-Platonic  idealism,  or  at  its  highest  and  most  distinctive  pitch 
expressed  Romantic  poetic  ecstasy,  Thoreau  in  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  turns 
catalog  rhetoric  to  a  novel  purpose,  employing  it  directly  in  the  service  of 
scientific  theses,  exploring  and  celebrating  the  boundless  vitality  of  nature  still, 
but  doing  so  within  the  discipline  of  explicitly  empirical  and  scientific  discourse. 
Not  any  perception  would  do  as  the  basis  for  Transcendentalist  trope-making,  but 
only  those  assiduously  culled  observations  of  facts  that  adhere  to  the  logical  line 
of  the  scientific  argument. 
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The  matter  of  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  consists  largely  of  detailed 
catalogs  describing  phenomena  which  illustrate  principles  of  seed  dispersal,  plant 
propagation,  and  forest  succession.  The  book  is  organized  in  four  major  sections 
devoted  to  the  methods  of  seed  dispersal  of  various  light  and  heavy  seeds  of 
particular  trees,  flowers,  and  grasses  "by  the  agency  of  the  wind,  water,  and 
animals"  (FS,  24);  modes  of  revival  of  roots  and  shoots  of  burnt  or  cut  seedling 
oaks;  rules  of  propagation,  growth,  and  succession  of  pine  and  oak  forests;  and 
Nature's  methods  of  forest  husbandry  (incorporating  Thoreau's  conclusions  on 
the  above  topics)  versus  the  observed  practices  of  Thoreau's  blundering  neighbor 
farmers  and  proprietors  of  woodlots. 

The  observations  detailed  in  these  sections  are  presented  in  the  service  of 
two  scientific  theses  which  further  articulate  the  work:  (1)  that  the  theory  of 
spontaneous  generation  is  discredited  by  the  observed  facts  of  plant  propagation 
by  seed  dispersion,  cuttings,  and  root  revival;  and  (2)  that  there  are  laws  of  forest 
development  and  of  species  succession,  hitherto  unacknowledged  in  North  America, 
attributable  to  observed  dynamics  of  seed  dispersion  and  plant  growth.17  Thoreau 
presents  these  arguments  in  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  more  comprehensively  than 
he  did  in  the  lecture-essay  "The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees."  Beyond  the  logic  of 
the  scientific  arguments,  however,  the  extensive  description  of  the  modes  of 
dispersion  of  many  types  of  seeds  produces  a  subtler  literary  effect  as  well. 

The  opening  chapter  detailing  methods  of  seed  dispersion  establishes  a 
vision  of  nature's  fecundity  that  is  compelling  both  in  the  sheer  comprehensive 
mass  of  detail  and  in  the  precision  with  which  the  examples  are  presented.  This 
detailed  vision  of  the  overabundance  with  which  nature  produces  and  scatters 
seed,  evoking  the  ingeniousness  of  seed  forms  in  satisfying  the  requirements  of 
particular  ecological  niches,  establishes  a  basis  for  the  theoretical  explanations  of 
forest  succession  later  in  the  book.  But  aside  from  serving  that  logical  function, 
the  catalogs  of  seed  dispersion  also  insinuate  into  the  reader  a  profound  reorienta- 
tion toward  the  landscape.  One's  view  of  the  physical  landscape  is  informed  with 
a  new  understanding  of  the  underlying  processes  shaping  it  according  to  ecologi- 
cal principles  of  interaction.  The  forest  becomes  more  than  picturesque;  it 
becomes  dynamic. 

Serving  a  variety  of  purposes  and  effects,  the  sensuously  descriptive 
writing  employed  by  Thoreau  to  accomplish  this  reorientation  is  both  precise  and 
lyrical.  These  qualities  combine  in  a  steady,  sturdy  prose  style  through  which 
Thoreau  synthesizes  both  aspects  of  his  dual  vision,  the  scientific  and  the  aes- 
thetic. Underneath  the  steady  workmanlike  surface  of  this  style  is  a  restrained 
lyricism  that  is  delicately  informed  by  precise,  detailed  scientific  knowledge.  This 
prose  mode  of  course  resembles  that  of  "The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees,"  but 
there  is  greater  flexibility  and  versatility  in  the  prose  of  the  longer  work  ("Succes- 
sion" having  been  composed  under  tight  rhetorical  requirements  in  order  to  enable 
Thoreau  to  convey  an  urgent  environmental  and  scientific  message  to  an  audience 
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with  little  tolerance  for  Transcendentalist  literary  notions  in  their  scientific  dis- 
course).18 As  an  example  of  Thoreau's  multi-purpose  prose  style  in  The  Disper- 
sion of  Seeds,  consider  the  way  that,  with  informed  authority,  precise  morphologi- 
cal and  phenological  observation,  and  subordinated  lyricism,  Thoreau  begins  his 
account  of  local  seed  dispersion  with  the  pitch  pine  (the  lengthy  quotation  that 
follows  also  illustrates  and  highlights  the  steadiness  of  Thoreau's  descriptive 
prose  throughout  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds): 

Within  this  strong,  prickly,  and  pitchy  chest  are  contained  about  a  hundred 
dark  brown  seeds  in  pairs,  each  pair  occupying  a  separate  apartment  behind  its 
prickly  shield.  A  very  thin  membrane  or  wing  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long 
extends  from  one  end  of  each  seed,  which  it  clasps  in  its  divided  extremity  like  a 
caged  bird  holding  the  seed  in  its  bill  and  waiting  till  it  shall  be  released  that  it 
may  fly  away  with  and  plant  it. 

For  already  some  rumor  of  the  wind  has  penetrated  to  this  cell,  and  prepara- 
tion has  been  made  to  meet  and  use  it.  According  to  Darwin,  Alphonse  De 
Candolle  has  remarked  that  winged  seeds  are  never  found  in  fruits  which  do  not 
open.  They  were  designed  for  flight.  This  wing  is  so  independent  of  the  seed  that 
you  can  take  the  latter  out  and  spring  it  in  again,  as  you  do  a  watch  crystal. 

The  sun  and  wind,  which  have  the  key  to  these  apartments,  begin  to  unlock 
them  with  a  crackling  sound  in  the  second  or  third  fall  and  continue  to  do  so  here 
and  there  all  winter  long,  and  there  they  lie  exposed  with  their  thin,  curved 
handles  upward  and  outward  to  the  wind,  which  ever  and  anon  extracts  them  and 
conveys  them  away.  If  they  chance  to  be  released  in  calm  weather,  they  fall 
directly  to  the  earth,  rapidly  whirling  all  the  way;  but  if  there  is  any  wind,  they  are 
borne  more  or  less  to  one  side.  They  remind  me  most,  after  all,  of  some  deep- 
bellied  fish — an  alewife  or  shad — with  their  flanks  and  a  tail  curving  to  this  side 
or  that,  the  whole  of  whose  flexible  body  is  a  sort  of  wing  or  fin  fitted  not  for  the 
varied  and  prolonged  flight  of  birds,  but  to  steer  and  assist  its  course  in  the 
stronger  or  grosser  current  in  which  it  floats — schools  of  brown  fishes  which 
perform  this  short  migration  annually.  (FS,  25) 

In  similarly  sturdy  prose  Thoreau  details  the  evolutionary  functions  of 
the  pitch-pine  seed's  form  and  of  the  tree's  masting  rhythms,  and  exemplifies  the 
varying  results  of  seedfall  into  a  variety  of  conditions  and  ecological  systems: 

I  have  noticed  that  where,  on  account  of  the  poverty  or  rockiness  of  the  soil, 
these  trees  find  it  hard  to  live  at  all,  they  bear  the  more  fruit.  .  .  . 

Not  only  is  it  the  outside  trees  that  bear  the  most  seed,  where  it  is  most 
required,  but  only  a  considerable  wind,  which  can  transport  the  seed  to  a  distance, 
is  able  commonly  to  set  it  free,  so  that  it  does  not  fall  at  once  to  the  ground,  where 
it  would  be  wasted.  All  have  noticed  the  dense  groves  of  pitch  pine  of  uniform 
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height,  which  were  perhaps  planted  in  a  single  gale,  and  you  can  often  tell  what 
tree  the  seed  came  from.  In  my  mind's  eye,  and  sometimes  partially  with  my 
bodily  eye,  I  see  the  seeds  from  which  they  sprang  falling  in  a  dense  shower 
which  reaches  twenty  or  thirty  rods  on  one  side,  like  grain  scattered  by  the  hand 
of  the  sower.  (FS,  26) 

In  the  following  passage  Thoreau  displays  a  knowledge  derived  from 
compendious  observation  and  imaginative  inference,  expressed  in  prose  both 
accurate  and  imaginative,  drawing  inferences  from  local  to  global  perspectives 
(and  subtly  naturalizing  the  Christian  narrative  of  resurrection).  Discussing  the 
spread  of  the  pitch-pine  seed  during  winter,  he  concludes: 

Unlike  the  white  pine,  the  pitch  pine  is  opening  its  cones  and  dispersing  its 
seed  gradually  all  winter,  and  it  is  not  only  blown  far  through  the  air,  but  slides 
yet  further  over  the  snow  and  ice.  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  one  value 
of  a  level  surface  of  snow,  especially  a  crusted  snow,  that  by  its  smoothness  it 
favored  the  distribution  of  such  seeds  as  fell  on  it.  I  have  many  times  measured 
the  direct  distance  on  a  snowy  field  from  the  outmost  pine  seed  to  the  nearest  pine 
to  windward,  and  found  it  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  widest  pasture.  I  have  seen 
that  the  seed  thus  crossed  one  of  our  ponds,  which  is  half  a  mile  wide,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  blown  many  miles  in  some  cases.  In  the  fall  it  would 
be  detained  by  the  grass,  weeds,  and  bushes,  but  the  snow  having  first  come  to 
cover  up  all  and  make  a  level  surface,  the  restless  pine  seeds  go  dashing  over  it 
like  an  Esquimaux  sledge  with  an  invisible  team  until,  losing  their  wings  or 
meeting  with  some  insuperable  obstacle,  they  lie  down  once  for  all,  perchance  to 
rise  up  pines.  Nature  has  her  annual  sledding  to  do,  as  well  as  we.  In  a  region  of 
snow  and  ice  like  ours,  this  tree  can  be  gradually  spread  thus  from  one  side  of  the 
continent  to  the  other.  (FS,  27;  Thoreau' s  emphasis) 

Amazed  at  the  fecundity  of  the  prolific  pitch  pine,  Thoreau  suggests  that  it  "would 
soon  sow  itself  in  all  our  yards  if  they  were  neglected,"  a  thought  he  repeats  in 
relation  to  other  species  as  well  (28). 

As  the  preceding  example  demonstrates,  Thoreau' s  close  observations 
and  schooled  inferences  combine  into  a  comprehension  of  complex  ecological 
interactions.  After  several  similar  pages  on  various  aspects  of  pitch-pine  seed 
dispersion,  Thoreau  proceeds  likewise,  but  more  quickly,  through  the  white-pine 
and  other  winged  tree  seeds,  describing  the  forms,  functions,  and  fates  of  the  seeds 
of  various  species  within  complex  ecological  situations.  Maintained  throughout  is 
the  characteristic  steady  and  economical  prose,  with  occasional  lyrical  lifts, 
blending  accurate  and  precise  observation  with  aesthetic  description,  and  express- 
ing Thoreau' s  imaginative  insights  into  the  interrelationships  and  morphological 
patterns  pervading  life  forms  as  they  function  within  their  ecosystems. 
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Following  one  such  discussion,  detailing  the  spread  of  the  willow  seed. 
Thoreau"  s  discovery  of  the  function  of  broken  willow  twigs  in  enabling  the  willow 
to  spread  via  its  own  seeming  losses  evokes  a  peroration  on  the  willow  that  plays 
on  Thoreau' s  love  of  surprising  shifts  in  perspective  and  ironic  inversions,  as  he 
revises  Spenser  and  Psalm  137.  Thoreau  here  suggests  that  literary  tropes  embed- 
ded in  real  ecological  knowledge  rightly  supersede  those  drawn  from  more 
superficial  understandings  of  natural  forms  and  functions;  in  other  words,  that 
science  and  literature  can  cooperate,  serve,  and  correct  each  other  (FS,  63-64). 
Thoreau  concludes  this  passage  by  bringing  the  theme  to  a  head  and  letting  the 
rhetoric  gently  fall  upon  a  delicately  accurate  phenological  observation  (with  a 
literary  nod  to  Shakespeare  as  well): 

Aye.  the  willow  is  no  tree  for  suicides.  It  never  despairs.  ...  It  is  the 
emblem  of  youth,  joy,  and  everlasting  life.  Where  is  the  winter  of  its  discontent? 
Scarcely  is  its  growth  restrained  by  any  season,  but  its  silvery  down  begins  to 
peep  forth  in  the  warmest  days  in  January.  (FS,  65) 

After  the  accounts  of  tree  seeds  come  those  of  other  kinds  of  plants — 
grasses,  flowers,  and  so  on.  The  section  of  the  text  covering  light,  fluffy  seeds 
contains  some  of  the  liveliest  and  loveliest  passages  in  the  book.  See,  for  example, 
Thoreau* s  remarks  regarding  the  seedpod  of  the  thistle,  which  he  describes  as  *'a 
hedge  of  imbricated,  thin,  and  narrow  leaflets  of  a  light  brown  color,  and  beauti- 
fully glossy  like  silk — a  most  fit  receptacle  for  the  delicate  downy  parachutes  of 
the  seed — like  a  silk-lined  cradle  in  which  a  prince  is  rocked"  (FS,  87). 19  Also  in 
this  section.  Thoreau' s  compelling  description  of  the  milkweed  pod  and  the 
release  of  its  silky  seed  is  both  accurate  natural  history  and  very  fine  lyrical  prose 
poetry  that  demonstrates  his  phenological  mastery  and  keen  eye  for  morphology 
(FS.  91-93).  Thoreau  concludes  this  account  in  a  passage  about  which  Richardson 
says,  "Thoreau" s  prose  at  the  end  rises  like  a  winter's  daydream"  ('Thoreau' s 
Broken  Task,"  introduction  to  FS,  14-15): 

Thus,  from  generation  to  generation  it  goes  bounding  over  lakes  and  woods 
and  mountains.  Think  of  the  great  variety  of  balloons  which  at  this  season  are 
buoyed  up  by  similar  means!  How  many  myriads  go  sailing  away  thus,  high  over 
hill  and  meadow  and  river,  on  various  tacks  until  the  wind  lulls,  to  plant  their  race 
in  new  localities — who  can  tell  how  many  miles  away?  I  do  not  see  but  the  seeds 
which  are  ripened  in  New  England  may  plant  themselves  in  Pennsylvania.  At 
any  rate.  I  am  interested  in  the  fate  or  success  of  every  such  venture  which  the 
autumn  sends  forth.  And  for  this  end  these  silken  streamers  have  been  perfecting 
themselves  all  summer,  snugly  packed  in  this  light  chest,  a  perfect  adaptation  to 
this  end — a  prophecy  not  only  of  the  fall,  but  of  future  springs.  Who  could 
believe  in  prophecies  of  Daniel  or  of  Miller  that  the  world  would  end  this 
summer,  while  one  milkweed  with  faith  matured  its  seeds?  (FS,  93) 
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Thoreau  thus  presents  to  the  reader  in  economical  yet  evocative  and 
lyrically  charged  prose  a  series  of  accurate  and  precise  descriptions  which  accu- 
mulate suggestively.  Each  partial  discussion  of  the  seed-dispersal  methods  of 
various  Concord  flora  stands  for  an  implied  whole  of  such  detail  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  hold  in  the  mind  all  at  once.20  This  strategy  provides  the  reader  with 
the  material  and  method  to  envision  a  full  and  kaleidoscopic  picture  of  nature 
filling  the  world  with  seeds  of  all  kinds  via  wind,  water,  and  animal.  Thus,  by 
means  of  an  efficient  literary  strategy,  Thoreau  succeeds  in  conveying  through 
images  his  vision  of  the  overwhelming  fecundity  of  Nature,  at  a  level  of  rigorously 
gathered  scientific  detail,  often  lyrically  though  always  accurately  expressed. 

These  sensuous  catalogs,  rendered  with  descriptive  intensity,  prepare  the 
reader's  imagination  to  envision  underlying  ecological  processes,  only  the  evi- 
dences of  which  are  visible.  The  processes  themselves  are  invisible  to  the  casual 
visitor  to  the  fields  and  forests  of  Concord.  Throughout  the  book  Thoreau 
explicitly  remarks  on  Nature's  great  fecundity  and  the  ecological  purposes  served 
by  the  selfish  gathering  activities  of  individual  animals  in  spreading  seed.  But  it  is 
the  reader's  imagined  sensuous  experience  evoked  by  the  descriptive  prose  that 
makes  the  revelation  of  Thoreau' s  perception  of  principles  of  forest  life  vivid  and 
mind-altering.  Thus,  Thoreau  provides  for  the  reader  an  epiphany  of  Nature's 
dynamism  behind  the  static  beauty  of  the  landscape,  revealing  the  processes  in  the 
economy  of  nature  which  result  in  visible  compositions  and  arrangements  of 
species.21  Through  his  sauntering  studies  in  woods  and  fields,  Thoreau  became 
adept  at  reading  through  the  picturesqueness  of  Nature  into  her  poetics,  and  in  The 
Dispersion  of  Seeds  he  helps  the  reader  to  comprehend  the  deep  structure  of  the 
processes  of  nature  that  cause  the  visible  scenery  to  take  the  shape  it  does. 

Thoreau' s  artistic  focus  on  the  processes  behind  the  appearances  is 
evident  in  this  sentence  from  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds:  "Though  you  may  not  see 
a  living  creature  in  the  woods,  yet  at  the  base  of  very  many  oaks  will  be  a  quantity 
of  acorn  shells"  (FS,  145).  This  remark  comes  at  the  end  of  a  discussion  about  the 
habits  of  squirrels.  The  visible  presence  of  the  shells  bespeaks  the  unseen 
activities  of  the  squirrels.  Thoreau  reasons  and  infers  similarly  throughout  The 
Dispersion  of  Seeds,  explaining  the  regular  processes  and  principles  by  which 
species  of  animals  and  plants  act  and  are  acted  upon,  accounting  for  the  appear- 
ances of  Concord's  fields  and  forests.  Thoreau' s  aim  is  to  assist  his  reader  to  "see" 
in  a  new  and  more  complete  and  penetrating  way  not  only  the  visual  surface  but 
the  principles  causing  the  appearances.  Such  a  line  leads  the  reader  to  infer 
acorns,  and  from  them  squirrels,  reiteratively  at  any  stump.  This  alters — by 
enriching  with  specific  details — one's  sense  of  a  surrounding  landscape.  Ecologi- 
cal dynamism,  the  active  and  interrelated  life  of  the  forest,  can  be  inferred  from  the 
static  vision  of  a  few  shells  lying  at  the  base  of  an  old  stump,  given  sufficient 
observations  and  principles  at  one's  imaginative  and  deductive  disposal. 

The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  demonstrates  that  Thoreau 's  compendious  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  of  forest  life  served  him  well  both  scientifically  and  artistically. 
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He  assiduously  gathered  facts  but  then  burrowed  through  them  to  find  the  underly- 
ing principles  responsible  for  them,  retailing  his  knowledge  of  facts  and  principles 
in  a  synthetic  scientific-aesthetic  prose.  Richardson  offers  a  telling  remark  in  his 
intellectual  biography  of  Thoreau:  "What  William  James  once  said  of  Louis 
Agassiz  was  just  as  true  for  Thoreau.  'No  one,'  James  insisted,  'sees  further  into 
a  generalization  than  his  own  knowledge  of  details  extends.'"22  Ultimately  the 
principles  and  not  the  details  matter.  In  A  Week,  Thoreau  noted  Aristotle's 
definition  of  art:  "the  principle  of  the  work  without  the  wood"2?>  Thoreau  fulfills 
this  artistic  aim  in  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  on  the  basis  of  many  years  of  research 
into  the  details  of  forest  life.  Through  the  strategic  arrangement  and  intensifica- 
tion of  details  under  the  shaping  principles  of  the  text,  Thoreau  educates  his  reader 
to  see  through  the  facts  and  static  appearances  to  the  principles  animating  them, 
the  dynamis  of  physis.  Salient  features  of  the  ecology  of  Concord  appear  to  the 
empirically  and  the.  deductively  educated  imagination  not  as  a  collection  of 
discrete  particulars,  but  holistically  as  a  system  of  interrelated  elements  in  process. 
The  whole  to  which  Thoreau  educates  his  reader's  eye  and  mind  is  greater  than  the 
sum  of  its  parts.  Eventually,  as  a  result  of  Thoreau' s  manner  of  presentation  and 
arrangement  of  materials,  it  is  the  principle — squirrel-oak  mutualism — and  not 
the  things — acorn  shells — which  come  into  focus. 

Thus  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  fulfills  the  artistic  aim  of  changing  the  way 
an  audience  sees  and  understands  the  subject  through  the  manner  of  presentation 
of  the  materials.  Thoreau' s  manner  of  presentation  in  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds 
employs  two  artistic  virtues  especially:  a  power  of  description  through  vivid, 
efficient  prose  on  carefully  selected  subjects;  and  an  internal  logic  of  presentation 
that  enables  the  epiphany  of  ecological  process  to  occur  with  sufficient  force. 
These  virtues  constitute  artistic  quality  that  sets  this  work  apart  from  conventional 
scientific  prose.  Yet  the  internal  logic  and  the  descriptive  power  are  themselves  in 
turn  only  enabled  by  sound  scientific  perception  and  procedure,  and  by  a  welter  of 
data.  Paradoxically  Thoreau  arrived  at  "the  principle  without  the  wood"  by  means 
of  catalogs  of  lavishly,  sensuously  rendered  empirical  observations.  This  method, 
part  science  and  part  literary  strategy,  constitutes  the  beginning  of  a  way  to  join 
scientific  and  Transcendentalist  sensibilities  and  strengths,  unique  to  Thoreau 
among  his  contemporaries. 

Philosophically  as  well  as  artistically,  attention  to  process  was  funda- 
mental for  Thoreau.  As  if  with  a  glance  at  the  provocative  opening  line  of 
Emerson's  essay,  "Experience" — "Where  do  we  find  ourselves?" — Thoreau  writes 
in  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds,  "We  find  ourselves  in  a  world  that  is  already  planted, 
but  is  also  still  being  planted  as  at  first"  (FS,  101).  This  is  both  a  disavowal  of  the 
theory  of  special  creation  and  a  correction  of  Emerson's  pessimistic  mood  of 
spiritual  exhaustion  in  a  fate-bound  world  having  "no  superfluity  of  spirit  for  new 
creation  ....  not  an  ounce  to  impart  or  to  invest."24  Thoreau  sees  instead  an  ever- 
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renewing  world,  a  complex  world  of  boundless  potential  in  kaleidoscopic  flux,  a 
world  of  units  of  individual  potency  wafted  about  by  chance  and  accident  within  a 
regular  system  of  competing  rules  of  propagation  and  growth.  Thoreau  begins  to 
delineate  the  sense  of  complexity  and  chance  within  larger  systems  of  regularity 
that  characterizes  recent  cosmological  speculations  of  quantum  mechanics  and 
chaos  theory. 

Thoreau's  hard-earned  wisdom  of  the  1850s  about  nature's  complexity 
and  about  inevitable  limitations  of  perspective  is  elegantly  expressed  in  his 
reflection  in  Walden,  that 

If  we  knew  all  the  laws  of  Nature,  we  should  need  only  one  fact,  or  the 
description  of  one  actual  phenomenon,  to  infer  all  the  particular  results  at  that 
point.  Now  we  know  only  a  few  laws,  and  our  result  is  vitiated,  not,  of  course,  by 
any  confusion  or  irregularity  in  Nature,  but  by  our  ignorance  of  essential  ele- 
ments in  the  calculation.  Our  notions  of  law  and  harmony  are  commonly 
confined  to  those  instances  which  we  detect;  but  the  harmony  which  results  from 
a  far  greater  number  of  seemingly  conflicting,  but  really  concurring,  laws,  which 
we  have  not  detected,  is  still  more  wonderful.  The  particular  laws  are  as  our 
points  of  view,  as,  to  the  traveller,  a  mountain  outline  varies  with  every  step,  and 
it  has  an  infinite  number  of  profiles,  though  absolutely  but  one  form.  Even  when 
cleft  or  bored  through  it  is  not  comprehended  in  its  entireness. 

Thoreau  knew  better  than  most  that  there  are  limits  of  perspective  on  scientific 
knowledge  and  description,  but  he  also  accepted  these  limits  as  a  challenge,  even 
an  opportunity,  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  the  details  and  complexity  of  nature. 
The  necessity  of  a  multitude  of  limited  perspectives  presented  many  different 
opportunities  that  could  be  explored  to  advantage  for  uncommon  and  perhaps 
significant  views  revealing  unsuspected  features  of  phenomena  and  surprising 
relations  between  things. 

Following  the  above-quoted  paragraph  in  "The  Pond  in  Winter"  chapter 
of  Walden,  Thoreau  draws  the  ethical  moral  of  his  mapping  of  Walden  Pond,  a 
moral  that  refers  to  the  problem  of  perspective  and  complexity  as  well  as  to 
Emersonian  correspondence:  "What  I  have  observed  of  the  pond  is  no  less  true  in 
ethics."26  In  each  case,  physical  and  ethical,  in  the  pond  and  in  the  human  being, 
the  results  of  complex  forces  are  discernible  by  degrees,  particularly  in  the  sloping 
and  curving  of  tendency,  but  ultimately  in  both  cases  the  shaping  forces  are 
incomprehensible  in  their  dynamic  totality.  Yet  for  Thoreau,  the  result  of  recog- 
nizing nature's  ultimately  unknowable  complexity  is  not  despair  but  a  refreshed 
sense  of  mystery  and  wonder  in  view  of  the  real,  not  imagined,  miraculous  depth 
and  relational  complexity  of  ponds  and  persons.  The  understanding  that  absolute 
knowledge  is  out  of  reach  inspires  in  Thoreau  a  hunger  for  the  details  from  a 
variety  of  perspectives,  for  the  delicate  effluences  of  higher  harmonies  flowing 
out  of  complexities  in  design. 
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Similarly,  in  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  and  other  late  works  Thoreau 
describes  complex  ecological  forces  (and  by  implication  analogous  ethical  and 
social  dynamics  as  well)  while  freely  admitting  inevitable  limitations  on  perspec- 
tive. One  of  the  problems  with  science,  in  Thoreau' s  view,  is  that  in  its  conceit 
over  the  heuristic  prowess  of  its  own  method,  it  fails  to  acknowledge  its  own 
partiality  and  limitations,  thus  obviating  the  epistemological  and  existential  value 
of  our  "Useful  Ignorance,"  the  motivational  incentive  of  knowing  that  there  is 
more  to  know  (NHE,  127).  There  is  no  God's-eye  view  through  the  human  eye  or 
mind,  yet  we  can  discern  through  observable  details  a  great  deal  more  of  the  forces 
in  action  around  and  within  us  than  we  commonly  assume  we  can,  especially  if  we 
admit  the  extent  of  our  ignorance  and  become  more  observant.  "All  this  is 
perfectly  distinct  to  an  observant  eye,  and  yet  could  easily  pass  unnoticed  by  most. 
.  .  .  each  wind  is  self-registering,"  concludes  Thoreau' s  Journal.27  It  is  the 
registered  effect,  not  the  wind  itself,  which  one  sees.  But  it  is  the  wind  doing  the 
registering,  and  close  observation  can  bring  one  into  deeper  intimacy  with  the 
wind  as  one  not  only  feels  it  upon  oneself  but  also  learns  to  discern  the  observable 
patterns  it  makes  when  it  blows  and  lists.  So  also  with  the  principles  of  vitality 
and  growth  in  nature:  the  essential  vitality  of  the  seed  is  not  to  be  fathomed,  but  its 
works  and  designs  can  be  attentively  traced.  Although  Thoreau' s  empiricism  can 
serve  the  positivistic  Darwinian  argument,  he  is  also  still  working  a  rich  vein  of 
Transcendentalized  natural  theology. 

In  ethical  terms,  Thoreau' s  faith  in  the  innate  potency  of  seeds  to  be 
always  planting  new  possibilities  in  the  world  bespeaks  a  similar  faith  in  the 
ability  of  human  beings  to  shape  their  lives  from  internal  resources  in  the  face  of 
the  exigencies  and  complexities  of  surrounding  circumstances.  A  "wild  apple 
shrub"  may  be  browsed  on  by  cows,  as  human  beings  are  "browsed  on  by  fate," 
but  persevering,  it  "sends  a  tender  scion  upward  at  last,  and  drops  its  perfect  fruit 
on  the  ungrateful  earth"  (NHE,  195).  Developing  an  organic  metaphor  from  the 
life-history  of  seeds  and  plants,  Thoreau  rehearses  his  discovery  of  oak  and 
hickory  seedlings  that  send  out  several  tenacious  roots  and  shoots  in  futility  for  up 
to  twenty  years  under  unfavorable  conditions  before  they  finally  shoot  up  "with 
accumulated  impetus,  rising  above  frost  and  other  accidents,  and  fairly  begin  .  .  . 
[their]  existence  as  .  .  .  young  tree[s]"  "There  are  those,"  concludes  Thoreau, 

who  write  the  lives  of  what  they  call  self-educated  men,  and  celebrate  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  under  difficulties.  It  will  be  very  suggestive  to  such  novices  just  to 
go  and  dig  up  a  dozen  seedling  oaks  and  hickories,  read  their  biographies,  and  see 
what  they  here  contend  with.  (FS,  141-42;  Thoreau' s  emphases). 

The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  is,  among  other  things,  a  meditation  on  fate  and 
freedom,  on  hedging  circumstance  and  inner  vitality,  communal  existence  and 
individual  aspiration,  symbiosis  and  competition — in  nature  and  in  society.  The 
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book  is  an  empirical  and  sensual  treatment  of  such  subjects  as  experience,  fate, 
history,  character,  and  self-reliance,  subjects  which  Emerson  treated  in  more 
theoretical  essays;  and  it  is  a  multivalent  reading  of  nature  such  as  Emerson 
recommended  in  his  early  manifesto  Nature.  Although  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds 
is  more  obviously  naturalistic  than  lyrical  or  metaphysical,  Thoreau  still  believes 
that  nature  fables,  and  his  representation  of  nature's  dynamics  is  implicitly  (when 
not  explicitly)  a  fable  of  ethical  and  Transcendentalist  principles.  These 
correspondential,  philosophical  dimensions  of  meaning  are  subdued  in  his  scien- 
tific third  book,  yet  they  have  not  disappeared  in  Thoreau 's  later  empiricism.  But 
the  balance  has  shifted  and  his  detailed  scientific  knowledge  has  come  to  the  fore. 
Thoreau  is  a  "tough,  self-denying  teleologist,"  realistic  and  self-disciplined,  and 
he  makes  his  higher  inspirations  earn  their  way  against  the  astringent  current  of 
scientific  empiricism  that  strips  away  the  complacency  of  inattentive  idealism.28 
In  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  and  other  late  writings  (including  the  explicitly 
spiritual  "Life  without  Principle"  as  well  as  the  natural  history  essays),  Thoreau  is 
an  exemplary  mediator  between  the  aggressively  demystifying  reductions  of 
positivistic  empiricism  and  the  suppressed  spirituality  of  the  modern  (and 
postmodern)  mind. 

In  the  autumnal  mood  of  his  late  writings,  after  the  commercial  failure  of 
A  Week  and  the  relatively  modest  success  of  Walden,  as  well  as  other  personal  and 
professional  crises  of  development,  Thoreau  still  celebrates  the  great  possibilities 
of  individual  aspiration,  as  he  did  in  Walden,  but  with  greater  acceptance  of  the 
complex  constraints  (and  possibilities)  of  social  and  natural  interrelationship — the 
communal  and  ecological  conditions  of  existence — and  with  a  greater  tragic  sense 
of  the  death  principle  in  its  never-ending  dialectic  with  vitality.  Thoreau' s 
empiricism,  never  entirely  positivistic  but  consonant  with  the  material  revelations 
of  science,  enables  a  keener  susceptibility  to  the  tragic  sense  than  his  Transcen- 
dentalism might  otherwise  allow,  even  while  in  his  basic  psychological  and 
spiritual  inclinations  he  strives  to  overcome  limitations  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. The  seed,  treated  both  naturalistically  and  metaphorically,  is  a  potent 
symbol  for  Thoreau  in  this  respect.  It  is  an  outward  phenomenon  of  autumn  that 
contains  the  inward  promise  of  spring;  it  is  the  sign  of  the  cycle  of  mortality  issued 
by  spent  organisms,  yet  it  is  the  very  essence  of  regeneration.  It  is  no  wonder  that, 
especially  in  his  autumnal  phase,  Thoreau  so  emphatically  expresses  faith  in 
seeds.  Among  other  things,  he  hoped  that  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  embodied 
in  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  would  be  an  agent  of  regeneration  of  the  forests  of  New 
England.2* 

As  a  major  unit  of  the  encyclopedic  project  that  Emerson  referred  to  as 
Thoreau' s  "broken  task,"  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  is  of  a  piece  with  such  late 
natural  history  writings  as  "Autumnal  Tints"  and  "Huckleberries."30  The  full 
effect  of  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  can  be  appreciated,  and  the  nature  of  the  "broken 
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task"  better  understood  (insofar  as  that  is  possible  based  on  the  limited  evidence 
available),  when  this  new  publication  is  viewed  not  as  a  separate  work  but  as  part 
of  a  body  of  interrelated  works  on  natural  history  which  were  the  fruits  of 
Thoreau's  nature  studies  and  writing  practices  of  the  1850s.31  Some  of  the  literary 
results  of  his  extensive  and  complex  research  and  writing  program  he  managed  to 
guide  into  print  just  before  he  died,  but  not  enough  of  them  to  clarify  his  intentions 
and  achievements.  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  manuscript,  like  the  less  finished  but 
even  more  extensive  "Wild  Fruits"  manuscript,  has  until  very  recently  gone 
unused  in  criticism  of  Thoreau's  writings,  and  so  evaluation  of  his  later  career  has 
been  based  on  a  very  incomplete  sense  of  the  scope  and  development  of  his  late 
projects.  As  a  result,  the  value  and  extent  of  his  work  after  Walden  has  been 
severely  underestimated,  and  the  poetics  and  accomplishments  of  his  later  writ- 
ings have  been  seriously  misunderstood.  The  publication  of  The  Dispersion  of 
Seeds  contributes  enormously  to  critical  assessment  of  the  scope  and  nature  of 
Thoreau's  "broken  task." 

There  is  no  way  to  predict  how  the  project  would  have  taken  shape  if 
Thoreau  had  lived  longer.  He  probably  would  have  revised  the  individual  works 
and  his  overall  intentions  as  he  proceeded,  as  he  revised  extensively  in  composing 
Walden  over  a  period  of  years.32  But  we  may  observe  characteristics  of  the 
existing  late  published  works  and  manuscripts,  and  venture  inferences  regarding 
his  conceptions  and  intentions  as  far  as  they  had  evolved  and  had  been  executed 
until  illness  and  death  cut  short  his  work.33 

This  cluster  of  late  natural  history  writings — those  composed  as  essays 
and  published  just  before  ("The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees")  or  just  after  Thoreau 
died — is  characterized  by  certain  shared  formal,  thematic,  and  rhetorical  traits, 
such  as  catalog  rhetoric  as  a  structuring  device,  a  concern  with  process,  incorpora- 
tion of  the  results  of  assiduous  fact-gathering  in  the  service  of  scientific  or 
philosophical  theses,  and  a  comparatively  mellow  tone  (with  occasional  outbursts 
of  ecological  indignation,  usually  at  the  end  of  the  piece).  Also  related  to  these 
works  are  Thoreau's  extensive  lists  and  charts  of  natural  phenomena  covering  the 
budding,  leafing,  fruiting,  and  seeding  of  numerous  species  of  Concord  flora.34 
Some  of  the  late  essays  are  fragments  of  larger  works  Thoreau  had  planned  to 
write:  thus,  "Autumnal  Tints"  is  but  one  part  of  the  larger,  abandoned  "Fall  of  the 
Leaf;  "The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees"  is  a  portion  of  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds; 
and  "Huckleberries,"  which  Thoreau  was  working  up  into  a  lecture,  is  an  editori- 
ally reconstructed  portion  of  the  large  work  "Wild  Fruits,"  the  manuscripts  of 
which  have  yet  to  be  transcribed,  edited,  and  published.  His  writing  of  "Wild 
Apples"  was  suggested  by  his  early  working  drafts  on  wild  fruits.35  The  relation- 
ships between  these  essays  and  the  respective  book-length  projects  of  which  they 
are  parts  suggest  how  the  fragmentary  appearance  of  the  extant  published  works  of 
Thoreau's  career  after  Walden,  several  of  which  Thoreau  hurried  into  print  by  dint 
of  heroic  deathbed  efforts,  is  dwarfed  by  the  hidden  reality  of  Thoreau's  plans  and 
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initial  drafts.  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  is  important  as  a  readably  developed 
sample  of  the  larger  works  Thoreau  was  pursuing,  and  its  publication  serves  to 
correct  the  critical  misimpression  of  dwindling  creativity  and  diminished  produc- 
tion after  Walden. 

Thoreau' s  fairly  finished  late  natural  history  works  may  be  divided  into 
two  types:  "The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees,"  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds,  "Huckle- 
berries," and  "Autumnal  Tints"  are  discourses  based  on  extensive  and  organized 
observations  drawn  from  Thoreau' s  programmatic  nature  study.36  They  are  full  of 
facts  related  serially  in  catalog-rhetoric  fashion,  by  species  or  by  dates/seasons  or 
both;  they  are  more  discursive  than  anecdotal;  and  they  are  characterized  by 
lyrical  intensity  in  their  descriptive  passages,  as  if  Thoreau  were  compensating  for 
his  emphasis  on  facts  by  intensifying  his  already  intense  aesthetic  response  to  and 
articulation  of  the  visible  landscape,  or  as  if  his  literary  epistemology  requires  an 
aesthetic  element  woven  into  the  expression  of  even  his  most  scientific  theses. 

Distinguished  from  this  first  type  are  other  natural  history  writings  of 
Thoreau' s  late  career — of  which  the  essays  "Walking,"  "Wild  Apples,"  and 
"Night  and  Moonlight"  are  instances.  These  essays  share  some  traits  of  the  first 
type  but  read  better  independently.  They  are  philosophical  tangents,  as  it  were,  of 
the  circle  of  interrelated  works  Thoreau  seemed  intent  upon  building  into  an 
encyclopedic  account  of  Concord's  economy  of  nature.37  These  less  empirical 
essays  are  still  organized  discursively  rather  than  excursively,  but  they  are  looser 
with  facts  and  articulate  theses  more  philosophical  than  scientific.  They  resemble 
familiar  essays,  and  while  they  share  with  Thoreau' s  other  late  natural  history 
essays  a  discursive  theme  as  structuring  principle,  they  may  also  be  understood  as 
somewhat  continuous  with  the  early  natural  history  essays,  the  true  excursions — 
"A  Walk  to  Wachusett"  and  "A  Winter  Walk" — in  terms  of  the  looser  familiar- 
essay  development.  These  familiar-essay  discourses  are  more  vulnerable  than  the 
first  group  to  the  critical  accusation  of  excessive  digressiveness,  but  they  are  also 
more  philosophically  accessible  and  pungent. 

There  are  many  references  back  and  forth  among  these  natural  history 
essays  and  book  manuscripts,  in  some  cases  suggesting  purposeful  awareness  of 
systematic  connections  as  Thoreau  composed  them.  For  example,  in  The  Disper- 
sion of  Seeds  Thoreau  mentions  in  passing  that  crows  eat  frozen-thawed  apples,  a 
peculiar  phenomenon  of  New  England  winters  upon  which  he  lavished  artistic 
energy  in  "Wild  Apples."  At  the  end  of  the  discussion  of  the  feeding  habits  of  the 
crow,  Thoreau  explicitly  refers  to  "Wild  Apples":  "But  I  have  elsewhere  de- 
scribed the  spread  of  the  apple"  (FS,  80).  On  the  last  page  but  three  of  The 
Dispersion  of  Seeds,  as  the  work's  rhetoric  lifts,  Thoreau  refers  to  "Autumnal 
Tints"  in  a  passage  suggesting  a  synthesis  of  scientific  and  aesthetic  sensibilities: 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  each  leaf  acquires  its  peculiar  color.  Nature 
prints  this  history  [of  woodlots]  distinctly — as  it  were,  an  illuminated  edition — 
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and  we  can  read  it  from  afar.  Every  oak  and  hickory  and  birch  and  aspen, 
sprinkled  amid  the  pines,  tells  its  tale  a  mile  off,  and  you  have  not  to  go 
laboriously  through  the  wood  examining  the  bark  and  leaves.  These  facts  would 
therefore  be  best  illustrated  by  colors.  ° 

There  are  frequent  thematic  overlaps  and  cross-references  such  as  this 
among  Thoreau's  late  publications  and  manuscripts,  testifying  at  least  to  intercon- 
nections within  the  overall  scope  of  Thoreau's  late  literary  intentions  and  perhaps 
to  a  comprehensive  systematicity  that  would  justify  the  singular  noun  in  Emerson's 
description — "broken  task."  In  "Wild  Apples,"  for  example,  there  are  direct 
references  to  the  subject-matter  of  "Autumnal  Tints":  "I  am  often  surprised  to  see 
rising  amid  these  trees  the  rounded  tops  of  apple  trees  glowing  with  red  or  yellow 
fruit,  in  harmony  with  the  autumnal  tints  of  the  forest,"  "from  the  brush  of  Him 
who  paints  the  autumn  leaves"  (NHE,  187,  203).  In  the  same  essay  there  are  also 
references  to  the  main  subject  of  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds:  "and  so  disperse  the 
seed"  (NHE,  194).  And  to  "Walking":  "unless  he  has  a  walker's  appetite  and 
imagination,  neither  of  which  can  he  have,"  "us  walkers,"  and  "I  would  have  my 
thoughts,  like  wild  apples,  to  be  food  for  walkers  ...  the  Saunterer' s  Apple, — you 
must  lose  yourself  before  you  can  find  the  way  to  that"  (NHE,  196,  202,  204). 
And  this  remark  in  "Wild  Apples"  echoes  the  end  of  "Huckleberries":  "They  must 
be  eaten  in  season,  accordingly, — that  is,  out-of-doors"  (NHE,  199;  compare 
NHE,  262).  There  are  similar  examples  throughout  the  late  writings.  These  cross- 
references  and  thematic  echoes  evoke  the  sense  of  a  system  of  connected  works. 

Regardless  of  Thoreau's  intentions — which  in  the  final  analysis  will 
probably  remain  elusive  to  his  scholars  and  readers,  and  which  would  have 
evolved  anyway  had  he  lived — the  interrelatedness  of  Thoreau's  late  natural 
history  works  supports  a  systematic  reading  of  them.  The  interrelatedness  of  the 
cluster  of  works  taken  as  a  whole  enhances  and  intensifies  particular  literary 
effects  in  individual  works;  that  is,  the  discourses  gloss  each  other  with  interesting 
results.  A  good  example  of  this  effect  is  Thoreau's  treatment  of  grasses  in  the  late 
works.  In  a  selection  from  the  long  manuscript  of  his  projected  book-length  study 
known  as  "Wild  Fruits,"  a  clump  of  grass  is  mere  background,  trampled  on  and 
unnoticed  except  that  it  impedes  a  view  of  strawberries:  "In  many  meadows,  also 
.  .  .  [strawberries]  tempt  many  to  trample  the  high  grass  in  search  of  them.  They 
would  not  be  suspected  for  aught  that  appears  above,  but  you  spread  aside  the  tall 
grass  and  find  them"  (FS,  190).  This  portion  of  the  "Wild  Fruits"  manuscript  will 
remind  the  reader  familiar  with  Thoreau's  late  writings  of  a  remarkable  passage  in 
"Autumnal  Tints,"  in  which  he  concentrates  considerable  descriptive  power  on  the 
shades  of  purple  grasses,  noting  that  once  one  becomes  keenly  aware  of  them,  one 
comes  to  see  them  everywhere  and  they  seem  to  make  their  subtle  purple  tint  the 
dominant  hue  of  the  landscape  (NHE,  145).  In  Thoreau's  and  our  moments  of 
heedlessness  such  grass  is  mere  fodder  for  tramping  feet,  but  under  his  intent  gaze 
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it  exhibits  its  riches,  as  described  in  "Autumnal  Tints."  Having  read  "Autumnal 
Tints,"  with  its  celebration  of  grasses,  one  can  read  the  "Wild  Fruits"  passage  with 
an  awareness  that  every  background  is  from  another  perspective  foreground.  In 
the  available  late  works  we  see  Thoreau  establishing  a  system  of  related  works 
presenting  myriad  phenomena  in  mutually  reinforcing  ways  so  that  potentially 
(and  Thoreau' s  extensive  notes  and  lists  make  this  seem  feasible)  every  innocently 
remarked  background  phenomenon  in  any  given  work  has  elsewhere  been  given 
its  due  of  lyrical  descriptive  intensification;  so  that  the  present  notice  carries  with 
it  a  gloss  of  enriching  intensity  from  another,  related  source.  "In  the  true  natural 
order,"  says  Thoreau, 

the  order  or  system  is  not  insisted  on.  Each  is  first,  and  each  last.  That  which 
presents  itself  to  us  this  moment  occupies  the  whole  of  the  present  and  rests  on 
the  very  topmost  point  of  the  sphere,  under  the  zenith.  The  species  and  individu- 
als of  all  the  natural  kingdoms  ask  our  attention  and  admiration  in  a  round  robin. 
We  make  straight  lines,  putting  a  captain  at  their  head  and  a  lieutenant  at  their 
tails.39 

Not  only  does  each  species  or  individual  stand  at  its  own  center  regardless  of 
human  categories  and  objective  systems,  but  each  also  corresponds  to  an  inward 
human  experience,  as  Thoreau  affirms  in  "Autumnal  Tints":  "Each  humblest 
plant,  or  weed,  as  we  call  it,  stands  there  to  express  some  thought  or  mood  of  ours" 
(NHE,  145). 

Every  phenomenon  thus  may  be  enhanced  or  intensified  from  elsewhere 
throughout  a  system  of  mutually  glossing  works  establishing  various  patterns  of 
foregrounding  and  backgrounding  in  kaleidoscopic  fashion.  This  composite 
picture  serves  to  provoke  us  to  be  more  aware  and  to  acknowledge  that  whatever 
everyday  image  of  the  world  we  have  in  our  minds  falls  short,  in  intensity  and  in 
fullness  of  detail,  of  the  living  reality  we  have  missed.  With  respect  to  any 
phenomenon  mentioned  in  passing,  we  can  recall  a  richness  of  sensuous  detail 
expressed  elsewhere  within  the  system.  That  added  awareness  demonstrates  a 
primary  thesis  of  Thoreau' s,  the  "manifold  visions  in  the  direction  of  every 
object,"  the  boundless  richness  and  vitality  to  be  experienced  had  we  only  the 
ability  to  see  from  a  properly  sensitized  perspective  all  there  is  to  see  in  nature  at 
all  times  everywhere.40  One  is  reminded  of  William  Blake's  dictum,  "If  the  doors 
of  perception  were  cleansed  every  thing  would  appear  to  man  as  it  is,  infinite" — or 
at  least,  as  Thoreau  would  have  it,  in  infinite  relations.  "Not  till  we  are  lost,"  wrote 
Thoreau  in  Walden,  "in  other  words,  not  till  we  have  lost  the  world  [as  we  know  it 
familiarly  and  conventionally],  do  we  begin  to  find  ourselves,  and  realize  where 
we  are  and  the  infinite  extent  of  our  relations."41 

Read  in  this  way,  within  a  system  of  interrelated  late  writings,  the 
epiphany  of  natural  processes  developed  in  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  is  enhanced 
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and  multiplied  by  borrowed  intensities  from  other  natural  history  works  that  were 
also  part  and  parcel  of  Thoreau's  overarching  project:  describing  with  scientific 
precision  and  evoking  with  refined  literary  sensibility  the  economy  of  nature  and 
the  more  sympathetic  integration  of  the  individual  human  perceiver  and  the  whole 
of  human  society  into  the  rhythms  and  patterns  of  nature  for  the  sake  of  sane  and 
healthy  living,  as  well  as  for  poetic  inspiration.  Thoreau  is  in  his  later  work 
illustrating  some  of  the  views  and  ideas  about  perception,  knowledge,  and  nature 
that  he  voiced  in  his  early  writings,  but  now  with  more  specificity  and  sensuous 
detail,  in  epiphanies  rather  than  generalizations.  The  specificity,  detail,  and 
epiphanic  force  in  his  later  writings  are  the  literary  harvest  of  his  years  of 
sauntering,  observing,  and  recording  his  observations.  These  writings  are  aes- 
thetic and  symbolic,  but  also  scientific,  and  sometimes  both,  as  in  The  Dispersion 
of  Seeds.  Taken  altogether,  Thoreau's  late  natural  history  writings  possess  an 
overall  coherence  and  force  that  demonstrate  in  the  author  of  Walden  a  continuing 
literary  vitality  and  purpose.42 

The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  shows  Thoreau  in  the  process  of  mastering  what 
was  for  him  a  new  book-length  literary  form,  what  I  would  call  the  natural  history 
discourse.  We  see  the  natural  history  discourse  form  distinctively  developed  in 
"Autumnal  Tints,"  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds,  and  "Huckleberries."  After  a  long 
trial  of  experimentation  and  innovation  within  his  Journal,  and  on  the  basis  of  a 
vast  program  of  study  and  observation  enabled  by  his  walking  throughout  the 
1850s,  Thoreau  in  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  and  other  late  works  invested  literary 
forms  with  both  the  symbolically  resonant  impressions  of  a  saunterer' s  eye  and 
the  scientific  conclusions  of  a  naturalist's  mind.  Thoreau's  natural  history  dis- 
course resembles  the  scientific  treatise  in  empirical  veracity  and  rigor,  but  it  also 
accommodates  literary  and  Transcendentalist  sensibilities.  Although  not  cast  as 
an  excursion,  as  were  A  Week  and  to  some  extent  Walden,43  this  late  literary  form 
utilizes  some  of  the  strategies  and  devices  Thoreau  had  developed  within  the 
ferment  of  Transcendentalism.  In  its  blending  of  scientific  and  literary  elements, 
Thoreau's  natural  history  discourse  incorporates  empirical  knowledge  more  cen- 
trally than  did  his  earlier  writings,  in  a  more  precise,  accurate,  extensive,  and 
explicitly  scientific  manner,  enabling  Thoreau  to  more  directly  address  scientific 
matters  as  major  themes  in  his  writing.  Although  this  new  departure  makes 
Thoreau's  empiricism  more  central  to  his  literature  than  it  had  been  before, 
Thoreau  resists  the  positivistic  reductions  of  modern  science,  allowing  all  the 
dimensions  of  human  response  to  nature  to  remain  in  play.  Thus  he  adopts  the  role 
of  cultural  mediator,  unifying  in  his  own  writing  both  sides  of  an  emerging  divide 
pitting  positivism  on  the  one  hand  against  the  aesthetic,  spiritual,  and  poetic  view 
of  nature  on  the  other.  The  formal  features  of  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  discussed 
in  this  essay  enable  and  embody  this  work  of  cultural  mediation. 

The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  fulfills  Thoreau's  promises  in  "Natural  History 
of  Massachusetts,"  his  apprentice  statement  of  literary  and  scientific  intentions. 
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The  aims  Thoreau  had  articulated  in  that  initial  statement  were  expressed — 
despite  his  confident,  even  prophetic  tone — in  general  and  tentative  terms:  "Let 
us  not  underrate  the  value  of  a  fact;  it  will  one  day  flower  in  a  truth."  When  he 
wrote  that  essay  in  1842,  however,  he  had  gathered  few  facts,  and  his  truths  were 
largely  unfounded  generalizations.  Predicting  the  scale  and  method  of  his  natural 
history  studies  and  writings,  he  declared,  "We  must  look  a  long  time  before  we  can 
see.  Slow  are  the  beginnings  of  philosophy.  He  has  something  demoniacal  in 
him,  who  can  discern  a  law  or  couple  two  facts"  {NHE  28.  29).  If  "Natural  History 
of  Massachusetts"  was  Thoreau's  prolegomenon  to  his  life's  work,  The  Disper- 
sion of  Seeds  represents  the  maturest  stage  of  that  work.  In  it  he  conveys  facts  and 
truths  in  their  relations,  with  great  specificity  and  scientific  rigor,  but  also  with 
literary  verve,  descriptive  color,  and  epiphanic  force. 

Much  of  the  speculation  about  Thoreau's  late  large-scale  projects  has 
assumed  that  Thoreau  intended  to  write  in  his  acknowledged  metier,  the  excur- 
sion. It  is  possible  that  eventually  Thoreau  could  have  wrought  a  seasonal 
Kalendar  of  Concord  out  of  the  lists  and  charts  he  had  laboriously  constructed.  In 
editing  excerpts  from  the  Journal  and  publishing  them  under  seasonal  titles. 
Thoreau's  literary  executor  and  editor,  H.  G.  O.  Blake,  tried  to  do  justice  to  this 
understanding  of  Thoreau's  intentions.44  However,  surprisingly  enough,  the 
existing  evidence  shows  that  Thoreau  had  already  developed  considerable  aspects 
or  units  of  his  grand  project  along  other  lines.  We  can  see  this  alternative  strategy 
most  clearly  in  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds,  an  integral,  central  unit  of  an  emerging 
system  of  interrelated  late  works.  Where  this  discursive  trend  would  have  led  in 
connection  with  Thoreau's  encyclopedic  intentions  remains  open  for  speculation. 

Whether  he  would  have  organized  subsequent  projects  as  excursive 
calendars,  foregrounding  phenological  and  seasonal  patterns,  or  as  natural  history 
discourses,  foregrounding  symbolically  resonant  principles  of  natural  phenomena 
like  ripening  and  seeding.  Thoreau's  synthetic  project  of  scientific-literary  writing 
entailed  dilemmas  of  formal  organization  and  epistemological  emphasis  under 
both  approaches.  Richardson,  considering  Thoreau's  presumed  intentions  for  a 
grand  calendar  of  Concord,  notes  that  "the  materials  and  their  preliminary  organi- 
zation suggest  that  the  calendar  was  to  include  scientific  attention  to  detail  as  well 
as  some  sort  of  seasonal  structure."  and  that  "it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  cast 
the  book  as  an  'excursion,'  which  was  now  his  preferred  literary  form.  Smaller, 
more  manageable  topics  kept  suggesting  themselves."45  There  are  features  of 
both  excursive  and  discursive  organization  in  "Autumnal  Tints,"  "Wild  Apples," 
and  "Huckleberries,"  yet  the  primary  organizing  principle  for  these  writings  is  a 
thematic  exposition,  a  logical  or  rhetorical  movement  that  may  partially  exploit 
excursive  narratives  of  movement  in  space  or  time,  but  that  subordinates  them  to 
the  thrust  of  the  thematic  discourse.  As  much  as  any  other  determining  factors, 
how  Thoreau  would  have  organized  his  projected  works  and  those  to  follow 
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would  have  depended  on  what  kind  of  organization  seemed  most  appropriate  for 
the  materials  he  happened  to  have  most  developed  and  had  on  hand,  and  on  which 
phase  of  his  phenomenological  empiricism  was  most  interesting  to  him  at  the  time 
or  seemed  most  appropriate  to  particular  materials — the  objective  (scientific) 
phase  or  the  subjective  (aesthetic)  phase. 

However  he  might  have  pursued  his  large-scale  projects  had  he  lived 
longer,  Thoreau's  late  published  works  exhibit  more  immediate  success  and 
promise  along  the  lines  of  the  discourse.  His  attention  to  the  dynamic  principles 
behind  the  natural  appearances,  and  his  desire  to  produce  scientific  (yet  literary) 
discourse,  suggest  that  some  significant  portion  at  least  of  his  "broken  task"  might 
have  been  executed  discursively  had  he  had  time  and  strength  to  see  it  through. 
Yet  there  is  also  the  unpublished  calendrical  "Wild  Fruits"  manuscript,  which  may 
have  become  a  sort  of  excursion,  although  its  relative  roughness  compared  to  the 
contemporaneously  composed  Dispersion  of  Seeds  might  signify  difficulties  with 
its  organizing  principles;  it  is  too  early  to  speculate  confidently  without  an  edited 
version  available.  And  perhaps  Thoreau  had  not  yet  compiled  all  the  background 
material,  in  the  way  of  lists  and  charts  and  indexes,  that  he  felt  to  be  requisite  for 
composing  an  outright  calendar  of  Concord.  This  mighty  account  of  the  whole 
natural  year  remains  an  intriguing  idea  for  Thoreau's  readers  and  probably  was  so 
for  him.  As  Emerson  pointed  out  in  his  eulogy,  it  is  indeed  a  pity  that  Thoreau's 
large-scale  projects  were  interrupted  so  early.  But  even  after  The  Dispersion  of 
Seeds  becomes  more  widely  read  and  assumes  its  proper  place  in  the  Thoreau 
canon,  there  will  be  still  further  editorial  and  critical  salvaging  to  do,  promising 
more  literary  and  cultural  treasure,  and  new  days  yet  to  dawn  in  reading  Thoreau's 
late  works  and  working  papers.46 
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Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Faith  in  a  Seed:  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  and  Other  Late  Natural 
History  Writings,  ed.  Bradley  P.  Dean  (Washington,  D.C.:  Island  Press,  1993),  hereaf- 
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reconstruction,  transcription,  editing,  and  publishing  of  Dispersion,  see  Bradley  Paul 
Dean,  "A  Textual  Study  of  Thoreau's  Dispersion  of  Seeds  Manuscripts"  (Ph.D.  diss., 
University  of  Connecticut,  1993),  25-33.  Although  The  Maine  Woods  and  Cape  Cod 
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these  books  by  Sophia  Thoreau  and  William  Ellery  Channing,  Thoreau's  sister  and 
friend,  were  not  combined  and  edited  into  book  form  by  Thoreau  himself.  Walter 
Harding  and  Michael  Meyer,  The  New  Thoreau  Handbook  (New  York:  New  York 
University  Press,  1980),  63-67. 

For  an  account  of  Thoreau's  work  on  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds,  see  Dean,  "Textual 
Study,"  15-20.  According  to  Dean,  the  evidence  suggests  that  Thoreau's  work  on  the 
manuscript  began  in  August  1 860,  that  he  drafted  many  Journal  passages  intended  for 
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it  between  October  and  December  of  this  year,  compiling  a  complete  preliminary  draft 
sometime  after  October  30,  and  finally  did  most  of  the  composition  of  the  manuscript 
between  December  1 860  and  May  1 86 1 ,  when  he  left  for  Minnesota  in  search  of  better 
health.  For  an  account  of  Thoreau's  composition  process  in  general,  and  the  relative 
finish  of  the  various  sections  of  this  manuscript  in  particular,  showing  that  Thoreau 
had  "gone  over"  most  of  the  manuscript  "somewhat  carefully,"  see  Dean,  35-37. 
Dean  concludes  that  of  the  three  chapters,  "the  first  half  of  the  first  chapter  is  written  in 
clear-text  form,  the  last  half  of  the  first  chapter  is  written  in  rough-draft  form,  and  the 
second  and  third  chapters,  each  with  relatively  brief  portions  written  in  rough-draft 
form,  are  written  in  near-clear-text  form"  (36). 

The  Book  of  Concord:  Thoreau's  Life  as  a  Writer  (New  York:  Viking,  1982;  New 
York:  Penguin  Books,  1983),  198,  199.  For  an  alternative  explanation  of  the  cause  of 
his  terminal  decline,  see  Edmund  A.  Schofield,  "The  Origin  of  Thoreau's  Fatal 
Illness,"  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin,  no.  171  (Spring  1985):  1-3. 
Published  critical  treatments  of  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  include  Lawrence  Buell, 
"Thoreau  and  the  Natural  Environment,"  in  The  Cambridge  Companion  to  Henry 
David  Thoreau,  ed.  Joel  Myerson  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1995),  182, 
186;  Joan  Burbick,  Thoreau 's  Alternative  History:  Changing  Perspectives  on  Nature, 
Culture,  and  Language  (Philadelphia:  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1987),  128-30 
[refers  to  the  manuscripts  held  in  the  Berg  Collection  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library];  John  Hildebidle,  Thoreau:  A  Naturalist's  Liberty  (Cambridge:  Harvard 
Univ.  Press,  1983),  68,  70-83  [refers  to  the  manuscripts];  Ronald  Wesley  Hoag, 
"Thoreau's  Later  Natural  History  Writings,"  in  The  Cambridge  Companion,  166-69; 
Howarth,  Book  of  Concord,  192-213;  Gary  Paul  Nabhan,  "Learning  the  Language  of 
Fields  and  Forests,"  foreword  to  FS,  xi-xviii;  Robert  D.  Richardson  Jr.,  "Thoreau's 
Broken  Task,"  introduction  to  FS,  3-17;  and  Laura  Dassow  Walls,  Seeing  New 
Worlds:  Henry  David  Thoreau  and  Nineteenth-Century  Natural  Science  (Madison: 
Univ.  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1995),  179-99. 

For  Thoreau's  seed  dispersal  ecology  in  relation  to  contemporary  and  subsequent 
scientific  issues,  including  Darwin's  theory  and  modern  problems  in  succession 
theory,  see  my  "Henry  David  Thoreau's  Science  in  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds,'"  Annals 
of  Science  53  (1996):  381-97. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  vol.  10,  Lectures  and  Biographical 
Sketches  (1904;  reprint,  New  York:  AMS,  1979),  484. 

Alfred  Kazin  remarked  about  the  consistent  quality  of  Thoreau's  writing  in  the 
Journal,  "It  is  not  natural  for  a  man  to  write  this  well  every  day."  "Thoreau's 
Journals,"  in  Thoreau:  A  Century  of  Criticism,  ed.  Walter  Harding  (Dallas:  Southern 
Methodist  Univ.  Press,  1954),  188. 

In  his  final  illness  Thoreau  decided  to  bring  into  print  "the  works  that  were 
nearest  to  completion,"  and  in  February  1 862  he  agreed  on  immediate  publication  with 
James  T.  Field,  the  new  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Despite  his  weakness  Thoreau 
worked  heroically,  with  his  sister  Sophia  assisting,  preparing  fair  copies  and  correct- 
ing proofs,  between  February  and  May  of  that  year,  when  he  died.  The  essays 
prepared  at  this  time  were  "Walking"  (published  in  the  June  1 862  Atlantic),  "Autum- 
nal Tints"  (October  1862  Atlantic),  "Wild  Apples"  (November  1862  Atlantic),  and 
"Life  without  Principle"  (submitted  to  Fields  as  "The  Higher  Law"  and  changed  to  the 
published  title  by  Thoreau  upon  Fields's  request,  published  in  the  October  1863 
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Atlantic).  ''Walking"  had  been  delivered  as  a  lecture  frequently  in  1851-52,  and  in 
1856-57  its  two  parts  had  been  delivered  separately  under  the  titles  "Walking"  and 
"The  Wild."  Most  of  its  material  came  from  the  Journal  of  1850-52.  "Autumnal 
Tints"  was  delivered  as  a  lecture  in  1859,  developed  from  Journal  entries  dating  back 
to  1851,  but  most  of  its  content  came  from  Journal  entries  of  1857  and  1858.  "Wild 
Apples"  was  delivered  as  a  lecture  before  the  Concord  Lyceum  on  February  8,  1860, 
to  extended  applause.  Most  of  this  lecture  was  derived  from  the  Journal  of  1850-52, 
with  some  excerpts  from  1857-60.  "Life  without  Principle"  was  delivered  as  a  lecture 
in  1 854  under  the  title  "Getting  a  Living"  and  sometimes  thereafter  also  under  the  title 
"What  Shall  It  Profit?"  It  was  mainly  derived  from  the  Journal  of  1851-55.  Howarth. 
Book  of  Concord,  215-17,  and  Harding  and  Meyer,  New  Thoreau  Handbook,  60-62. 
The  long  gestation  of  these  pieces,  from  Journal  to  lecture  to  published  essay, 
was  typical  of  Thoreau"  s  method  of  composing  and  of  his  approach  to  publishing.  The 
experiences  on  which  his  first  two  books  were  based,  and  their  direct  reflections  in  his 
Journal,  occurred  some  seven  to  ten  years  before  A  Week  and  Walden  finally  were 
published.  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  is  a  departure  in  this  respect,  as  Thoreau  was 
composing  successive  drafts  directly  on  the  heels  of  his  field  research  and  Journal 
writing  related  to  the  project.  In  working  on  what  would  have  been  his  third  book, 
Thoreau  was  excited  and  purposeful,  very  quickly  establishing  control  of  theses, 
themes,  and  design.  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds,  "Walking,"  and  the  other  natural  history 
essays  published  immediately  after  his  death,  were  all  products  of  Thoreau' s  mature 
career,  of  his  sauntering  decade  of  the  1850s,  during  which  he  reconceived  his  Journal, 
indeed  his  entire  career,  and  began  to  draw  his  "long  bow"  (The  Correspondence  of 
Henry  David  Thoreau,  ed.  Walter  Harding  and  Carl  Bode  [New  York:  New  York 
Univ.  Press,  1958],  426).  Unfortunately,  as  Emerson  noted  in  his  funeral  address, 
Thoreau  was  forced  to  leave  off  his  "broken  task."  The  critical  task  remains  to 
Thoreau' s  readers  of  salvaging  the  potential  and  actual  significance  of  the  work  of  his 
late  career  out  of  the  available  fragments:  the  Journal,  the  late  essays,  various  note- 
books, a  book-length  manuscript  on  fruits  (on  which,  see  Howarth,  Book  of  Concord, 
185-86,  and  Leo  Stoller,  introduction  to  Huckleberries,  by  Henry  David  Thoreau 
[Ames,  Iowa:  Windhover  Press,  1970]),  some  650  phenological  charts  (Walls,  Seeing 
New  Worlds,  195),  and  now,  fortunately,  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds. 
This  view  of  Thoreau' s  later  writings  is  perhaps  epitomized  by  Nina  Baym,  "Thoreau' s 
View  of  Science,"  Journal  of  the  History  of  Ideas  26  (1965):  221-34,  and  Leo  Marx, 
"Thoreau' s  Excursions,'"  Yale  Review  51  (1962):  363-69. 

Recent  efforts  to  describe  Thoreau 's  qualified  but  enthusiastic  commitment,  as  a 
writer,  to  a  sustained,  serious,  and  productive  scientific  program,  include  Buell, 
"Thoreau  and  the  Natural  Environment,"  171-93;  Walter  Harding,  "Walden  s  Man  of 
Science,"  Virginia  Quarterly  Review  57  (1981):  45-61;  Hildebidle,  Thoreau:  A 
Naturalist's  Liberty;  Hoag,  "Thoreau' s  Later  Natural  History  Writings,"  152-70; 
Howarth,  Book  of  Concord,  171-211;  Kichung  Kim,  "Thoreau 's  Science  and  Teleol- 
ogy," ESQ  18  (1972):  125-33;  Gary  Paul  Nabhan,  "Learning  the  Language  of  Fields 
and  Forests,"  foreword  to  FS,  xi-xviii;  Robert  D.  Richardson  Jr.,  "1854-1862  The 
Economy  of  Nature,"  chap.  IX  of  Henry  Thoreau:  A  Life  of  the  Mind  (Berkeley:  Univ. 
of  California  Press,  1986);  Richardson,  "Thoreau  and  Science,"  in  American  Litera- 
ture and  Science,  ed.  Robert  J.  Scholnick  (Lexington:  Univ.  Press  of  Kentucky,  1992), 
110-27;  Richardson,  "Thoreau's  Broken  Task,"  introduction  to  FS,  3-17;  William 
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Rossi,  "Roots,  Leaves,  and  Method:  Henry  Thoreau  and  Nineteenth-Century  Natural 
Science,"  Journal  of  the  American  Studies  Association  of  Texas  19  (1988):  1-22; 
Rossi,  "Thoreau  as  a  Philosophical  Naturalist-Writer,"  in  Thoreau 's  World  and  Ours: 
A  Natural  Legacy,  eds.  Edmund  A.  Schofield  and  Robert  C.  Baron  (Golden,  Colo.: 
North  American,  1993),  64-73;  Robert  Sattelmeyer,  introduction  to  The  Natural 
History  Essays,  by  Henry  David  Thoreau  (Salt  Lake  City:  Peregrine  Smith,  1980)  vii- 
xxxiv  (Natural  History'  Essays  will  be  cited  hereafter  in  the  notes,  and  parenthetically 
in  the  text,  as  NHE);  Sattelmeyer,  Thoreau  s  Reading:  A  Study  in  Intellectual  History 
with  Bibliographical  Catalog  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1988),  78-92; 
Sattelmeyer,  "The  Coleridgean  Influence  on  Thoreau' s  Science,"  in  Thoreau 's  World 
and  Ours,  48-54;  Sattelmeyer  and  Richard  A.  Hocks,  "Thoreau  and  Coleridge's 
Theory-  of  Life,"  in  Studies  in  the  American  Renaissance  1985,  ed.  Joel  Myerson 
(Charlottesville:  Univ.  Press  of  Virginia,  1985),  269-84;  Laura  Dassow  Walls,  "See- 
ing New  Worlds:  Thoreau  and  Humboldtian  Science,"  in  Thoreau 's  World  and  Ours, 
55-63;  Walls,  Seeing  New  Worlds;  and  Donald  Worster,  "The  Subversive  Science: 
Thoreau 's  Romantic  Ecology,"  pt.  2  of  Nature's  Economy:  A  History  of  Ecological 
Ideas,  2d  ed.  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1994). 

Also  of  interest  with  respect  to  the  epistemology  of  Thoreau' s  writings  is  H. 
Daniel  Peck,  Thoreau  s  Morning  Work:  Memory  and  Perception  in  A  Week  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  the  Journal,  and  Walden  (New  Haven:  Yale  Univ. 
Press,  1990).  Buell,  The  Environmental  Imagination:  Thoreau,  Nature  Writing,  and 
the  Formation  of  American  Culture  (Cambridge:  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  Belknap  Press, 
1995),  focuses  upon  Thoreau 's  imaginative  response  to  the  natural  world  and  upon 
Walden,  generally  not  addressing  the  subject  of  Thoreau  and  science  as  such  but 
illuminating  many  interesting  connections  and  providing  much  food  for  thought  on  the 
subject.  Chapter  4  of  The  Environmental  Imagination,  "Walden 's  Environmental 
Projects,"  is  anthologized  in  slightly  revised  form  as  "Thoreau  and  the  Natural 
Environment,"  in  The  Cambridge  Companion,  cited  above  in  this  note. 

10  This  manuscript  version  of  "Walking,"  on  which  Thoreau  also  penciled  "True  Dupli- 
cate" and  "read  April  1851,"  is  held  in  the  Department  of  Special  Collections, 
Davidson  Library,  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  and  is  gratefully  used  here 
by  permission.  Thanks  to  Bradley  P.  Dean  for  informing  me  of  Thoreau' s  penciled 
sentence  on  the  draft,  and  to  Elizabeth  Hall  Witherell  for  obtaining  permission  for  use 
and  for  informing  me  of  the  other  phrases  penciled  on  the  draft. 

1 1  Thoreau  actually  began  his  program  of  regular  walks  earlier  than  1 850.  On  November 
20,  1849  Thoreau  wrote  to  his  Worcester  correspondent,  H.  G.  O.  Blake,  "Within  a 
year  my  walks  have  extended  themselves,  and  almost  every  afternoon,  (I  read,  or 
write,  or  make  pencils,  in  the  forenoon,  and  by  the  last  means  get  a  living  for  my  body. 
[sic])  I  visit  some  new  hill  or  pond  or  wood  many  miles  distant"  (Correspondence, 
250-51).  But  it  was  during  1850-51  that  all  the  aspects  of  his  mature  poetics  began  to 
work  together.  For  accounts  of  this  key  transitional  phase  of  Thoreau 's  career,  when 
he  began  his  regular  program  of  nearly  daily  reading,  writing,  and  walking;  began  to 
sense  the  importance  for  himself  of  a  more  serious  and  systematic  approach  to  natural 
science;  developed  surveying  as  a  reliable  means  of  getting  a  living;  moved  into  the 
Main  Street  house;  and  regularized  his  Journal  as  a  work  in  itself  that  reflected  his 
sojourns  in  and  investigations  of  nature,  see  Walter  Harding,  The  Days  of  Henry 
Thoreau,  enl.  and  corr.  (New  York:  Dover,  1982),  261-77;  Howarth,  Book  of  Concord, 
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59-73;  Richardson,  "1849-1851  The  Language  of  the  Leopard:  Wildness  and  Soci- 
ety," chap.  VI  of  Life  of  the  Mind:,  Sattelmeyer,  Thoreau  's  Reading,  57-66;  and  Walls, 
Seeing  New  Worlds,  121-30. 

12  Robert  Sattelmeyer  wrote  in  1980,  and  it  bears  repeating  still,  "The  vast  quantity  of 
observation  and  raw  data  in  the  late  Journal  has  led  most  critics  to  see  in  Thoreau' s 
increasing  attention  to  the  collection  of  facts  a  loss  of  creative  power.  But  this 
conclusion  is  based  on  a  kind  of  false  statistic,  for  there  is  still  about  the  same  amount 
of  reflection  and  contemplation  of  ideas  in  the  late  Journal  as  the  early  Journal." 
Introduction  to  NHE,  xx. 

13  Thoreau  delivered  "The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees"  (NHE,  72-92)  as  a  lecture  on 
September  20,  1860  before  the  Middlesex  Agricultural  Society.  It  was  subsequently 
published,  on  October  8,  1860  in  the  New-York  Weekly  Tribune  and  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Middlesex  Agricultural  Society  for  1 860;  and  it  received  fairly  wide 
circulation  in  summary  form  in  other  periodicals  as  well.  Of  all  of  Thoreau' s  writings, 
including  books  and  essays,  it  was  the  most  widely  read  during  Thoreau' s  lifetime. 
Harding,  Days,  437-40.  For  a  discussion  of  the  rhetoric  of  "The  Succession  of  Forest 
Trees"  in  view  of  Thoreau' s  status  as  a  known  Transcendentalist  who  was  also  a 
working  field  naturalist  aspiring  to  make  his  knowledge  both  scientifically  acceptable 
and  socially  effective,  see  Walls,  Seeing  New  Worlds,  199-21 1. 

14  The  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  elected  Thoreau  a  corresponding  member  on 

December  18,  1850,  and  thereafter  he  made  good  use  of  the  Society  library.  Harding, 
Days,  268-69. 

15  The  Journal  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  ed.  Bradford  Torrey  and  Francis  H.  Allen,  with  a 
foreword  by  Walter  Harding  (1906;  reprint,  New  York:  Dover,  1962)  VI:426,  7 
August  1854,  cited  in  Walls,  Seeing  New  Worlds,  156.  In  the  seasonal  associations 
and  the  moods  of  his  writings,  Thoreau  seems  to  have  gone  fairly  directly  from  spring 
(in  Walden)  to  autumn  (in  the  late  essays  and  book  drafts).  These  two  transitional 
seasons  also  figure  prominently  in  the  Journal,  where  they  inspired  the  most,  and  the 
most  excited,  writing.  For  Thoreau' s  intense  discovery  of  the  seasonal  cycle  of  the 
year  and  his  transformation  of  Walden  in  1852-53  revisions  and  expansions,  see 
Howarth,  Book  of  Concord,  73-81;  and  Robert  Sattelmeyer,  "The  Remaking  of 
Walden,"  in  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Walden  and  Resistance  to  Civil  Government,  ed. 
William  Rossi,  2d.  ed.  (New  York:  Norton,  1992),  428-44. 

16  Literary  Transcendentalism:  Style  and  Vision  in  the  American  Renaissance  (Ithaca, 
N.Y.:  Cornell  Univ.  Press,  1973),  187,  166,  187. 

17  For  details  on  Thoreau 's  role  in  the  contemporary  scientific  debate  over  the  theory  of 
spontaneous  generation,  see  Bradley  P.  Dean,  "Henry  D.  Thoreau  and  Horace  Greeley 
Exchange  Letters  on  the  'Spontaneous  Generation  of  Plants,'"  New  England  Quar- 
terly 66,  no.4  (1993):  630-38.  Robert  Sattelmeyer  discusses  Thoreau' s  critical  en- 
gagement with  relevant  (and  volatile)  scientific  theory  of  his  day  in  Thoreau  s 
Reading,  80-90. 

18  See  note  13  above  for  Laura  Dassow  Walls's  treatment  of  the  rhetoric  of  the  lecture- 
essay. 

19  See  Ronald  Wesley  Hoag,  "Thoreau' s  Later  Natural  History  Writings",  in  The  Cam- 
bridge Companion,  169,  for  reference  to  this  passage  as  Thoreau 's  "biomystical 
version  of  the  Nativity." 

20  Joan  Burbick  has  similarly  observed  the  role  of  the  imagination  in  Thoreau' s  evoca- 
tion of  the  dynamics  of  nature:    "Change  is  all  the  'eye'  perceives,  and  change  so 
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fundamentally  pervades  all  observation  that  no  'eye'  can  literally  add  up  its  observa- 
tions and  induce  the  whole.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is  gained  only  through  an  act  of 
the  imagination."  Thoreau  's  Alternative  History,  46. 

2 1  See  Robert  Langbaum,  "The  Epiphanic  Mode  in  Wordsworth  and  Modern  Literature," 
New  Literary  History  14,  no.  2  (1983):  335-58.  Thoreau's  epiphanic  technique  does 
not  correspond  with  all  the  criteria  for  Romantic  (and  modernist)  epiphany  outlined  by 
Langbaum,  but  the  effect  is  similar.  In  the  way  the  epiphany  is  structured  and 
prepared,  there  is  a  close  affinity  insofar  as  Thoreau  also  relies  on  seemingly  ordinary 
sensuous  detail  leading  to  extraordinary  perception.  Thoreau  conveys  his  sense  of 
process  by  means  of  lavish  sensuous  description  of  the  material,  but  it  is  the  underly- 
ing process  itself  which  is  the  main  subject  of  his  attention,  not  the  material  seeds, 
nuts,  and  animals.  By  contrast,  in  "Autumnal  Tints,"  although  he  is  also  concerned 
with  process — in  this  case,  that  of  ripening — he  is  more  concerned  with  the  aesthetics 
of  the  visual  surfaces  per  se  than  he  is  in  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  (not  that  he 
altogether  slights  these  in  the  latter  either). 

22  A  Life  of  the  Mind,  342. 

23  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  ed.  Carl  F.  Hovde  (Princeton: 
Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1980),  361;  Thoreau's  italics. 

24  The  Collected  Works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  vol.  3,  Essays:  Second  Series  (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1983),  27. 

25  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Walden,  ed.  J.  Lyndon  Shanley  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press, 
1971),  290-91.  According  to  Shanley,  this  paragraph  was  composed  as  part  of  Draft 
VI  of  Walden,  late  in  1853,  when  Thoreau  was  well  into  his  program  of  scientific 
investigation  and  had  had  much  time  and  experience  with  which  to  reflect  upon  the 
problems  of  scientific  investigation  and  explanation.  J.  Lyndon  Shanley,  The  Making 
o/Walden  with  the  Text  of  the  First  Version  (Chicago:  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  1957), 
73.  I  am  grateful  to  Robert  D.  Arner  for  pointing  out  to  me  the  relevance  of  this 
passage. 

26  Walden,  291. 

27  Journal  XIV:346. 

28  Leo  Marx  astutely  observed,  in  a  basically  dismissive  review  of  Thoreau's  late  essays, 
that  "the  hallmark  of  Thoreau's  best  prose  is  the  thrust  to  get  beyond  the  phenomenon 
without  distorting  it:  the  controlled  elation  of  a  tough,  self-denying  teleologist" 
("Thoreau's  Excursions,"  367;  cited  in  note  8  above). 

29  Citing  Gordon  G.  Whitney  and  William  C.  Davis  ("From  Primitive  Woods  to  Culti- 
vated Woodlots:  Thoreau  and  the  Forest  History  of  Concord,  Massachusetts,"  Journal 
of  Forest  History  30  (1986):  70-81),  Walls  states,  "in  1850  the  percentage  of  wooded 
land  in  Concord  was  at  its  lowest  point  in  history:  10.5  percent.  Currently  it  is  about 
50  percent."  Walls  also  notes  that  today  "monoculture  and  even-age  stands  are 
resulting  in  declining  production,  and  the  'new  forestry'  is  discovering  the  guidelines 
Thoreau  outlined  in  his  unpublished  manuscripts"  {Seeing  New  Worlds,  275). 

30  Henry  David  Thoreau,  Huckleberries,  ed.  Leo  Stoller  (Ames,  Iowa:  Windhover  Press, 
1970);  reprinted  in  NHE,  21 1-62. 

31  Walls  likens  Thoreau's  system  of  related  late  natural  history  writings  to  Alexander 
von  Humboldt's  Ansichten  der  Natur  (translated  as  Aspects  of  Nature  or  Views  of 
Nature),  "a  linked  and  interwoven  sequence"  (Seeing  New  Worlds,  165). 
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32  For  Thoreau's  procedures  and  evolving  intentions  in  revising  his  several  drafts  of 
Walden,  see  Shanley,  The  Making  of  Walden,  and  Sattelmeyer,  "The  Remaking  of 
Walden." 

33  Discussions  of  this  grand  work-in-progress  appear  in  Howarth,  Book  of  Concord,  8- 
10;  James  Mcintosh,  Thoreau  as  Romantic  Naturalist:  His  Shifting  Stance  toward 
Nature  (Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press,  1974),  279-80;  Sherman  Paul,  The  Shores  of 
America:  Thoreau 's  Inward  Exploration  (Urbana:  The  University  of  Illinois  Press, 
1958),  399-400;  Richardson,  Life  of  the  Mind,  271,  343-5,  379-84;  Richardson, 
introduction  to  FS,  3-17;  Sattelmeyer,  introduction  to  NHE,  xxvi-xxvii;  Leo  Stoller, 
"A  Note  on  Thoreau's  Place  in  the  History  of  Phenology,"  Isis  47  (June  1956):  180- 
81;  and  Stoller,  introduction  to  Huckleberries. 

34  For  a  description  of  Thoreau's  charts  of  natural  phenomena  in  manuscript,  see 
William  L.  Howarth,  The  Literary  Manuscripts  of  Henry  David  Thoreau  (Columbus: 
Ohio  State  Univ.  Press,  1974),  306-31. 

35  Howarth,  Book  of  Concord,  181.  Thoreau  began  drafting  these  long  projects  and  short 
lecture-essays  in  1859-60,  drawing  on  Journal  entries  made  throughout  the  1850s,  and 
on  his  extensive  lists  and  charts  of  natural  phenomena  which  he  began  late  in  the 
decade.  All  of  these  late  works,  drafts,  and  working  papers  treat  "phase(s)  of  the 
organic  calendar,"  the  central  theme  of  Thoreau's  late  career,  such  as  budding,  leafing, 
fruiting,  and  seeding  (Howarth,  171).  For  the  compositional  histories  and  relations  of 
these  small  works  and  large  working  drafts,  see  Howarth,  Book  of  Concord,  165-85. 
For  a  discussion  of  the  phenomenological  nature  of  some  of  the  phenological  charts 
(blending  objective  with  subjective  observations)  and  a  photograph  of  the  chart  of 
General  Phenomena  for  November,  see  Peck,  Thoreau's  Morning  Work,  94-95,  163- 
66. 

36  The  whole  "Wild  Fruits"  manuscript,  of  which  "Huckleberries"  forms  a  part,  would 
also  fall  into  this  category,  although  it  is  not  yet  editorially  readied  to  be  discussed 
authoritatively  (Bradley  P.  Dean,  the  editor  of  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds,  is  at  work  on 
it).  It  is  on  a  scale  similar  to  that  of  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds.  According  to  Stoller,  it 
appears  to  have  been  composed  according  to  a  calendrical  scheme  of  chronological 
fruiting  patterns,  but  it  is  much  rougher  and  less  finished  than  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds. 
Stoller,  introduction  to  Huckleberries. 

37  "Night  and  Moonlight"  was  included  in  Excursions  ( 1 863),  edited  by  Sophia  Thoreau 
and  Ellery  Channing.  Modern  scholars  have  cast  doubt  on  its  authorial  integrity,  and 
Sattelmeyer  omitted  it  in  NHE,  his  edition  of  the  "excursions."  Sattelmeyer,  "A  Note 
on  the  Text,"  in  NHE,  xxxv. 

38  FS,  170.  If  Thoreau  wrote  his  generalizations  in  "Natural  History  of  Massachusetts" 
as  a  new  disciple  of  Emerson,  this  statement  is  that  of  a  writer  attuned  to  Darwin  and 
also  to  painting  and  art  criticism,  and  endeavoring  to  combine  the  values  he  recognizes 
in  both  the  scientific  and  the  aesthetic  approach  to  nature  into  one  literary  enterprise. 
For  a  discussion  of  Thoreau's  response  to  Ruskin,  as  one  of  the  art  critics  he  read 
carefully,  see  Richardson,  Life  of  the  Mind,  357-62.  Sattelmeyer  remarks  that  Thoreau 
"was  very  much  interested  in  the  artistic  depiction  of  nature  and  in  equipping  himself 
generally  with  the  vocabulary,  sense  of  perspective,  and  if  possible  the  eye  of  the 
painter  and  the  art  critic"  {Thoreau 's  Reading,  70).  See  also  Peck,  Morning  Work,  49- 
66,  and  the  works  cited  in  Peck's  notes  to  these  pages. 

39  Journal  XIV:  1 19-20,  quoted  in  Walls,  Seeing  New  Worlds,  143. 
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40  A  Week,  48. 

41  William  Blake,  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  in  English  Romantic  Writers,  ed. 
David  Perkins  (San  Diego:  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  1967),  73;  Walden,  171. 

42  Howarth  describes  Thoreau's  later  poetics  as  one  of  "mystical  vision  firmly  attached 
to  a  ground  of  solid  facts"  (Book  of  Concord,  171).  See  also  Sattelmeyer,  introduction 
to  NHE,  and  Rossi,  "Roots,  Leaves,  and  Method,"  for  discussions  of  Thoreau's 
phenomenological  blending  of  objective  and  subjective  modes  of  perception,  and  of 
the  difficulties  of  attaining  a  post-positivistic  understanding  of  Thoreau's  later  poetics. 

43  This  is  perhaps  a  too  simple  generic  characterization  of  Walden,  which  is  indeed 
generically  complex.  But  in  Walden,  the  observation  and  description  of  nature  is 
largely  incorporated  within  a  structural  context  of  seasonal  progression,  making  its 
treatment  of  nature  largely  excursive,  whereas  the  structural  context  within  which  The 
Dispersion  of  Seeds  organizes  its  treatments  of  nature  is  discursive. 

In  addition  to  the  Transcendentalist  device  of  catalog  rhetoric,  in  The  Dispersion 
of  Seeds  Thoreau  uses  the  pattern  of  description  alternating  with  reflection  that  M.  H. 
Abrams  has  analyzed  as  typical  of  Romantic  lyric  poetry  ("Structure  and  Style  in  the 
Greater  Romantic  Lyric,"  in  Romanticism  and  Consciousness:  Essays  in  Criticism, 
ed.  Harold  Bloom  [New  York:  Norton,  1970],  201-29).  Thoreau's  use  of  this  pattern 
in  A  Week  led  Buell  to  characterize  that  book  as  a  "record  of  the  Transcendentalist 
sensibility"  (Literary  Transcendentalism,  208).  In  Dispersion,  Thoreau's  descriptive- 
reflective  rhythm  is  tighter,  and  the  reflections  are  not  tangential  and  adventitious  as 
they  often  are  in  A  Week.  The  line  of  argument  in  Dispersion,  the  theses  of  the 
discourse,  with  their  logical  requirements,  act  to  contain  the  scope  of  reflection. 

44  Regarding  Blake's  understanding  of  Thoreau's  intentions,  see  Richardson,  Life  of  the 
Mind,  382.  Richardson's  own  speculations  in  A  Life  of  the  Mind  on  Thoreau's 
intentions  are  provocative  and  profound,  as  are  those  of  Sherman  Paul,  who  thought 
that  Thoreau  was  intending  to  transmute  "every  phenomenon  and  the  entire  Kalendar 
into  a  calendar  of  human  aspiration,  growth,  and  harvest"  (Shores  of  America,  400). 

45  Richardson,  introduction  to  ES,  9,  1 1 . 

46  I  am  grateful  to  the  following  for  criticisms  and  comments  on  earlier  versions  of  this 
essay:  Robert  D.  Arner,  Andrea  Berger,  Bradley  P.  Dean,  Ronald  W.  Hoag,  Wesley  T. 
Mott,  Joel  Myerson,  Sandra  H.  Petrulionis,  Robert  Sattelmeyer,  and  Mariane  Schaum. 
Their  generous  assistance  contributed  much  to  the  final  version. 
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"Barefooted  Brooks  Clark"  by  N.  C.  Wyeth 
from  Francis  H.  Allen,  ed.,  Men  of  Concord  (1936). 

Courtesy  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 


Jienri}  cIhoreau  and  the  TstaSroof^  Country. 
A  Historic  and Personal  Landscape 


Stephen  F.  Ells 


[Note:  The  endnotes  to  this  essay  contain  brief  texts  on  many  matters  of  interest.  They 
include  a  discussion  of  the  place-name  Estabrook  (in  endnote  2);  Harvard  University's 
nature  reserve  and  Estabrook' s  conservation  history  (3  and  4);  colonial  history  and  Bullock's 
wigwam  (8);  the  old  Estabrook  road  (10);  John  Thoreau's  cedar  saw  mill  (14);  Punkatasset 
and  the  Minutemen  (15-18,  26);  Native  Americans  (19);  the  Estabrook  cellar  hole  (28);  the 
lime  kiln  and  quarries,  and  the  stone  circles  (31);  Two  Rod  Road  (32);  Carlisle's  almost- 
meetinghouse  in  Estabrook  Woods  (33);  the  mort  stones  (35);  Kibbe's  declaration  of 
independence  (37);  the  Rebecca  Estabrook-Paul  Adams  site  and  the  old  corn  hills  (45); 
Bateman's  Pond  and  nature  in  Estabrook  (46);  an  Estabrook  farmer's  diary  (50);  Raymond 
Emerson  and  Mary  Sherwood  (58);  Minot  Pratt,  his  elm,  and  his  spring  (60);  William 
Brewster  of  October  Farm  (70);  Asa  Gray  and  his  spring  (84);  and  the  fate  of  Thoreau's 
Walden  house  in  Estabrook  Woods  (95).] 

1.  Introduction —  "We  are  all  schoolmasters,  and  our  schoolhouse  is  the 
universe."1 

There  still  is  a  place  in  Concord  and  Carlisle  within  which,  because  of  its 
essential  wildness,  beats  the  spiritual  heart  of  Henry  Thoreau.  It  is  the  Estabrook 
Country.  Few  people  know  of  it,  and  many  who  visit  do  not  visit  again  because  the 
place  is  not  charismatic.  Now  wooded  and  intimate,  it  is  less  starkly  beautiful  than 
it  was  in  his  day.  Not  being  famous  has  protected  it.  With  a  beauty  that  must  be 
teased  out,  Estabrook  is  not  hard  to  get  lost  in,  not  hard  to  be  surprised  in.  Still 
often  empty,  it  is  Thoreau's  first-named  "great  wild  tract"  and  is  the  final  resting 
place  of  his  Walden  house.  Rocky,  rough  and  swampy,  Estabrook  Country  is 
different  from  the  sandy  Walden  Woods,  and  people  over  the  years  have  used  it 
differently.  Emerson  called  it  "the  savage  fertile  houseless  land."  His  daughter 
called  it  "dear  Easterbrook."2 
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By  happy  chance,  the  care  of  some  of  its  owners,  and  the  perseverance 
and  generosity  of  citizens,  much  of  Estabrook  Country  remains  undeveloped. 
Remarkably,  more  than  $4  million  of  federal,  state,  town,  and  charitable  funds 
have  been  spent  to  protect  Estabrook  Country  since  1965.  In  1966,  the  Thoreau 
Society  gave  one  thousand  dollars  from  its  slender  treasury  for  the  symbolic 
purchase  of  two  acres  of  Estabrook  to  be  preserved  "forever  wild."3  But  conserva- 
tion victories  are  sometimes  illusory,  so  stewardship  and  watchfulness  are  always 
the  order  of  the  day.  Estabrook' s  apparent  preservation  at  this  writing  is  like  the 
false  front  on  a  building  in  a  cowboy  movie  set — a  gust  could  destroy  the  illusion. 
For  example,  the  conservation  restrictions  on  the  seven-hundred-acre  Harvard- 
owned  parcel  in  the  middle  of  Estabrook  have  expired.  This  leaves  the  core  of 
Estabrook  vulnerable  to  sale,  while  subdivisions  gobble  its  edges.  Also,  Middlesex 
School,  though  once  an  active  Estabrook  protector,  now  proposes  to  build  faculty 
housing  and  soccer  fields  one  quarter  mile  inside  the  Woods;  it  has  also  reserved 
an  area  for  future  development  that  thrusts  a  third  of  the  way  across  the  waist  of 
the  Woods.  In  response  to  these  and  other  encroachments,  citizens  have  acquired 
lands  and  easements  to  partially  buffer  the  Harvard  parcel,  hoping  to  persuade  the 
university  to  reaffirm  its  intent  to  keep  this  ecology  research  site  in  perpetuity.  In 
addition,  more  than  five  hundred  Middlesex  alumni  have  petitioned  their  school  to 
preserve  its  part  of  the  woods,  many  writing  testimonials  about  their  intellectual 
and  spiritual  development  there. 

The  late  Dr.  C.  Richard  Taylor,  who  was  the  long-time  Director  of 
Harvard's  Concord  Field  Station  (of  which  Estabrook  is  the  principal  part),  said 
that  Estabrook  "allows  us  to  do  things  in  the  woods  with  long  term  continuity, 
knowing  that  the  area  won't  be  changed  into  recreation  space  or  developed  in  any 
way.  It  will  still  be. here  in  a  hundred  years.  It  is  space  to  do  experiments  that 
couldn't  be  conducted  in  a  crowded  urban  environment .  .  .  but  close  enough  that 
students  and  faculty  can  use  it  on  a  daily  basis."  Dr.  Taylor  thought  the  Estabrook 
Woods,  over  the  centuries,  would  play  a  role  similar  to  the  roles  played  by  the 
woods  belonging  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities  and  make  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  the  science  of  ecology.4  Thus,  Thoreau  anticipated  us  all  when  he  wrote, 
after  a  day  in  Estabrook: 

To  the  Botrychium  Swamp Each  town  should  have  ...  a  primitive  forest 

.  .  .  where  a  stick  should  never  be  cut  for  fuel,  a  common  possession  forever,  for 
instruction  and  recreation. . . .  All  Walden  Woods  might  have  been  preserved  for 
our  park  forever,  with  Walden  in  its  midst,  and  the  Easterbrooks  Country,  an 
unoccupied  area  of  some  four  square  miles  in  the  north  of  the  town,  might  have 

been  our  huckleberry  field We  boast  of  our  system  of  education,  but  why  stop 

at  schoolmasters  and  schoolhouses.  We  are  all  schoolmasters,  and  our  school- 
house  is  the  universe.  To  attend  chiefly  to  the  desk  or  schoolhouse  while  we 
neglect  the  scenery  in  which  it  is  placed  is  absurd.  If  we  do  not  look  out  we  shall 
find  our  fine  schoolhouse  standing  in  a  cowyard  at  last. 
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To  rally  public  support  for  its  preservation,  Estabrook's  friends,  in 
addition  to  pointing  to  its  notable  history,  its  ecological  value,  and  the  community's 
affection,  have  relied  on  a  few  evocative  passages  in  Thoreau's  writings  about 
Estabrook.  My  sense,  however,  was  that  there  was  a  richer  vein  to  discover — that 
there  were  more,  hidden  references  about  Estabrook  in  the  journals  than  had  been 
realized.  When  I  searched,  the  journals  did  not  disappoint  me.  Not  only  did  they 
tell  a  vivid  story  about  Estabrook,  they  also  told  much  about  Thoreau,  the  man,  the 
writer,  and  the  naturalist.  What  was  to  be  a  simple — but  more  complete — list  of 
journal  entries  has  become  a  text  of  fifty  thousand  words  from  160  journal  entries 
and  other  passages  in  "Wild  Apples,"  "Dispersion  of  Seeds,"  "Huckleberries," 
Walden,  and  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers.  I  call  this  larger  text, 
from  which  this  article  is  drawn,  The  Estabrook  Journal  of  Henry  Thoreau. 

First,  a  word  about  Thoreau's  journal,  which  Paul  Brooks  calls  Thoreau's 
"great  poem."6  I  find  it  absorbing  and  believe  that  the  best  way  to  read  it  is — to 
read  it.  To  take  it  straight,  undiluted.  It  burns  like  a  long,  slow  fuse.  I  am  hesitant 
when  reading  one  of  the  "selections  from  .  .  ."  editions  because,  there  being  so 
much  of  interest  in  the  original,  I  always  wonder  what  I  am  missing.  The  journal's 
two  million  words  are  daunting,  though,  and  their  mass  had  frustrated  the  general 
readers'  efforts  to  learn  about  and  to  honor  Estabrook.  J.  Walter  Brain  has  said, 
"Although  Thoreau  never  got  to  writing  a  book  or  essay  on  the  Estabrooks 
Country,  it  was  in  the  Journal  that,  for  over  twenty  years,  he  tracked  its  poetry  of 
place."7  I  make  no  claims  that  the  extracts  about  Estabrook  in  this  article  capture 
the  soul  of  Thoreau's  journal  or  record  all  aspects  of  his  development  as  a  writer  or 
naturalist.  In  fact,  these  images  are  inevitably  at  random,  and  the  lines  of  thought 
are  sometimes  truncated.  The  heart  of  this  text,  however,  is  the  ever-fresh  journal, 
and  the  extracts  in  this  article  may  be  thoughtful  enough,  complete  enough,  varied 
enough,  coherent  enough.  As  the  Concord  Historical  Commission  said  on  No- 
vember 20,  1996,'These  passages  are  not  merely  haunting  descriptions  of  a 
landscape  lost  to  time.  They  continue  to  resonate  because  we  are  still  able  to 
experience  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  these  woods  in  much  the  same  way  Thoreau 
did."  The  passages  connect  the  woods  to  its  various  histories — geological,  Native 
American,  colonial,8  early  industrial,  revolutionary,  agricultural,  natural,  and 
literary.  John  Hanson  Mitchell  believes  that — thanks  to  these  journals — "There  is 
no  place  on  earth  where  the  sense  of  place  is  better  documented."9 

Moreover,  these  passages  capture  the  tensions  hidden  in  Estabrook's 
landscape  and  in  Thoreau's  inner  terrain.  Some  tensions  are  reminiscent  of 
Walden;  some  are  Estabrook's  own.  Is  it  a  deserted  or  a  peopled  land;  a  wild  or  a 
congenial  place?  With  open  moors  or  dark  woods?  Are  the  people  coarse  or 
simple  and  direct?  Do  they  find  there  sterility  or  fertility?  Starvation  or  satisfac- 
tion? Does  he  write  of  the  present  or  ancient  times;  of  former  inhabitants  or  current 
visitors;  of  death  or  creation;  with  natural  or  spiritual  vision;  in  dispassionate  or 
lyrical  expression?  These  tensions  enrich  our  experience  because  they  express 
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truths  about  the  land  and  the  thoughts  it  evoked.  Though  Waldenless,  Estabrook 
has  its  own  Walden,  its  own  spiritual  metaphor — the  old  Carlisle  road.  This  road 
(now  the  old  Estabrook  road)  was  and  is  the  spine  of  the  Estabrook  experience.10 
In  this  article,  the  voices  of  the  people  of  Concord  describe  Estabrook 
Country.  The  principal  narrator  is,  of  course,  Thoreau.  We  hear,  too,  from  Waldo 
Emerson  and  his  children,  Ellery  Channing,  farmer  D.  B.  Clark,  William  Brewster, 
Mary  Sherwood,  and  others — husbandmen,  naturalists,  ne'er-do-wells  and  poets. 
Only  the  voice  of  the  Native  American  is  silent,  though  artifacts  hint  of  the  past.  I 
think  of  them  all  as  the  ghosts  of  the  woods.  Because  our  attention  is  focused  on  an 
interesting  place  and  its  people,  the  initially  overwhelming  full  journal  becomes 
graspable.  We  can  see  Thoreau  and  his  journal  evolve,  yet  the  passion  and  the 
personality  of  the  man,  our  remarkable  fellow-citizen,  remain  vivid  and  likable. 
This  article's  text  and  extensive  endnotes  present  Henry  Thoreau' s  Estabrook 
Country,  and  its  histories. 

2.  Thoreau's  early  years  in  Estabrook  Country 

Unfortunately,  early  biographical  material  is  slight,  and  only  fragments 
of  the  journal  of  the  1830s  and  1840s  survive.  Thus,  there  are  only  hints  of 
Thoreau's  boyhood  explorations  of  Estabrook.  There  is  a  penciled  list  in  which 
Thoreau  at  age  twenty  wrote  a  tumble  of  childhood  memories.  This  may  include  a 
memory  of  his  earliest  visit  to  Estabrook,  about  age  six.  Here  is  an  extract:  "First 
fishing  expedition — skating — berrying — hunting  . . .  fireflies — Indian  wigwam — 
old  mill"  (Emphasis  added).1 1  The  Thoreau  family  had  returned  to  Concord  when 
Henry  was  almost  six,  and  his  father  put  at  risk  his  family's  future  when  he  joined 
(and  within  a  year  owned)  a  pencil-making  business.12  The  business  cut  cedars  for 
the  pencil  wood  at  a  mill  site  in  Estabrook  on  Saw  Mill  Brook.  Though  there  is  no 
direct  proof  that  the  phrase  "old  mill"  in  the  penciled  scrap  refers  to  his  father's 
mill,  Thoreau  later  referred  to  a  mill  site  in  Estabrook  using  the  same  phrase.13 
One  might  well  expect  John  Thoreau  to  have  taken  his  young  son  to  the  family's 
new  enterprise — and  for  the  son  to  have  remembered  it.  Henry's  next  recorded 
visit  to  the  Estabrook  mill  site  was  twenty-nine  years  later  when  he  was  thirty-four 
years  old.  He  said,  poignantly,  "Was  that  a  large  shad  bush  where  Father's  mill 
used  to  be?  There  is  quite  a  waterfall  beyond  where  the  old  dam  was.  Where  the 
rapids  commence,  at  the  outlet  of  the  pond,  the  water  is  singularly  creased  as  it 
rushes  to  the  fall,  like  braided  hair"  (4:478,  April  21,  1852).  In  1969,  Mary  R. 
Fenn  wrote,  "We  can  still  see  its  stone  foundation  with  ferns  and  herb  robert 
growing  in  the  crannies,  bloodroot  covering  the  banking  above,  [and]  wild  pinks 
along  the  path."14 

An  early  journal  entry  does  survive  from  those  years.  In  the  fall  of  1837, 
the  recent  Harvard  graduate  and  quickly  unemployed  Thoreau  (he  had  resigned  a 
teaching  job  that  required  him  to  flog  his  students)  wrote  his  first  journal  entry  and 


Traditional  Estabrook  Country  lies  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  map,  between 
Monument  Street  (unnamed,  at  far  right)  and  Lowell  Road  (far  left).  In  the  center, 
the  Old  Carlisle  Road  is  now  the  Estabrook  Road,  and  that  portion  of  it  north  of 
Brooks  Clark's  is  now  a  trail.  It  is  only  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Punkatasset  Hill 
(lower  right)  to  Bateman's  Pond  (upper  left).  Annotations  include  Boaz  Brown 
Meadow  (12),  the  Estabrook  cellar  hole  (40),  Hunt's  pasture  (70),  the  lime  kiln  (79), 
and  the  lime  quarries  (80).  The  old  trail  called  Two  Rod  Rod  is,  in  part,  the  dotted 
line  from  (70)  to  (85).  At  the  bottom  of  the  map  are  the  national  park  at  the  Old 
North  Bridge  (near  46)  and  the  Great  Meadows  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  The  map 
is  a  portion  of  Herbert  W.  Gleason's  map  that  appeared  in  the  1906  edition  of  the 
Journal.  Though  needing  revision,  the  map  is  a  notable  work. 
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reported  a  prodding  question  put  to  him  probably  by  his  mentor  Emerson:  '"What 
are  you  doing  now?'  he  [Emerson]  asked,  'Do  you  keep  a  journal?'-So  I  make  my 
first  entry  today"  (1:5,  October  22,  1837).  Three  weeks  later,  he  wrote  his  first 
journal  description  from  the  empty  quarter  that  he  would  later  name  Easterbrooks 
Country: 

Ponkawtasset. 

There  goes  the  river,  or  rather  is,  "in  serpent  error  wandering"-the  jugular 
vein  of  Musketaquid.  Who  knows  how  much  of  the  proverbial  moderation  of  the 
inhabitants  was  caught  from  its  dull  circulation? 

The  snow  gives  the  landscape  a  washing-day  appearance-here  a  streak  of 
white,  there  a  streak  of  dark-it  is  spread  like  a  napkin  over  the  hills  and  meadows. 
This  must  be  a  rare  drying  day;  to  judge  from  the  vapor  that  floats  over  the  "vast 
clothes"  yard. 

A  hundred  guns  are  firing  and  a  flag  flying  in  the  village  in  celebration  of  the 
whig  victory.  Now  a  short  dull  report-the  mere  disk  of  a  sound  shorn  of  its 
beams-and  then  a  puff  of  smoke  rises  in  the  horizon  to  join  its  misty  relatives  in 
the  skies. 

Though  the  gunfire  that  Thoreau  heard  celebrated  only  an  election  vic- 
tory, this  hill  called  Punkatasset — marking  the  southeast  corner  of  Estabrook — 
had  been  witness  to  the  start  of  the  Revolutionary  War  only  sixty  years  before.  It 
was  to  this  hill,  then  much  more  open  than  now,  that  on  April  19,  1775,  Concord's 
outnumbered  minutemen  initially  withdrew,  with  the  evacuated  women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  area,  to  watch  the  activities  of  the  British  troops.  One  minuteman  had 
taken  his  family  deeper  into  the  Woods:  "One  of  the  Clarks  took  his  wife  and  baby 
off  into  the  woods  beyond  what  is  Hugh  Cargill  Road  and  hid  them.  He  warned 
them  to  stay  there  until  he  returned,  but  said  if  he  had  not  returned  by  dark,  they 
must  come  out  of  hiding,  for  he  would  be  dead."16  Men  were  stationed  on  the 
several  roads  leading  to  Concord,  to  direct  reinforcements  to  the  Punkatasset 
rendezvous.  Concord's  men  on  Punkatasset  were  soon  joined  by  minutemen  from 
now-Carlisle,  who  came  down  the  old  Carlisle  road.  Hurrying  men  from  other 
towns  took  other  lanes  through  Estabrook.17  Reinforced,  the  Americans  marched 
towards  the  North  Bridge  and  into  history.18 

Thoreau  and  his  brother  John  soon  opened  their  own  school  in  town. 
Concord  educator  and  biographer  Frank  B.  Sanborn  tells  how  the  innovative 
Thoreau  would  bring  his  classroom  to  the  natural  world — to  Bateman's  Pond,  for 
example,  in  Estabrook  Country:  "One  new  feature  [of  Thoreau' s  activities  as  a 
new  schoolmaster]  was  a  weekly  walk  in  the  woods  or  pastures,  or  a  sail  or  row  on 
the  river,  or  a  swim  in  one  of  the  ponds  of  the  township,  [such  as]  Bateman's  Pond; 
and  there  was  much  instructive  talk  about  the  Indians  who  formerly  lived  or 
hunted  there."19 
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While  Thoreau  was  living  at  Walden  Pond  in  1845-47,  his  friend  Ellery 
Channing  lived  on  Punkatasset  in  a  "small  cottage  on  the  lonely  hill."  Channing 
wrote  of  it, 

Of  my  small  cottage  on  the  lonely  hill, 

Where  like  a  hermit  I  must  bide  my  time. 
Surrounded  by  a  landscape  lying  still 

All  seasons  through,  as  in  the  winter's  prime, 

Rude  and  as  homely  as  these  verses  chime.20 

It  was  Channing  of  whom  Thoreau  wrote  in  Walden  — "The  one  who  came  from 
farthest  to  my  lodge,  through  deepest  snows  and  most  dismal  tempests,  was  a  poet. 
.  .  .  [NJothing  can  deter  a  poet,  for  he  is  actuated  by  pure  love."21  Channing 
described  such  a  tempest,  which  caused  him  to  lose  his  way  near  Punkatasset: 

A  gigantic  snow-storm  occurs  here  seldom.  The  last  I  saw  was  in  1846.  ...  I  lost 
the  road  going  home  [to  Punkatasset]  from  the  village  ...  by  getting  over  the 
wall,  so  great  was  the  drift,  the  quantity  of  the  snow  &  the  violence  of  the  wind. 
The  great  trees  shook  then  like  their  twigs,  a  mighty  wind  was  roaring,  &  the 
snow  fell  in  damp  masses,  &  so  stuck  to  one's  face  &  figure.  I  have  seen  nothing 
at  all  up  with  that  since.22 

A  note  from  Channing  reveals  that  Thoreau,  while  still  living  at  the  pond, 
included  in  Walden  an  image  that  suggests  he  was  familiar  with  a  deserted  part  of 
Estabrook — the  image  of  "a  sweet-scented  black  birch"  growing  from  a  cellar 
hole  now  only  a  "dent  in  the  earth."  Channing  wrote  in  the  margin  of  his  personal 
copy  of  Walden,  "This  refers  to  a  cellar-hole  in  Estabrook' s,  in  which  grows  a 
large  black  birch. — cut  down  in  1866."23  In  Walden,  the  image  is  used  to  embel- 
lish the  cellar  site  of  one  of  the  pond's  former  inhabitants,  perhaps  Cato  Ingraham, 
Zilphia,  Brister  Freeman,  or  Wyman  the  potter,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Now  only  a  dent  in  the  earth  marks  the  site  of  these  dwellings,  with  buried  cellar 
stones,  and  strawberries,  raspberries,  thimbleberries,  hazel-bushes,  and  sumachs 
growing  in  the  sunny  sward  there;  some  pitch-pine  or  gnarled  oak  occupies  what 
was  the  chimney  nook,  and  a  sweet-scented  black  birch,  perhaps,  waves  where 
the  door-stone  was.  (Emphasis  added.  Walden,  263) 

Another  Estabrook  image  appears  in  Walden,  though  added  in  a  later  draft.  In 
1852,  Thoreau  revised  his  manuscript  to  add  the  anecdote  about  a  "crazy  fellow" 
who  tried  to  dig  to  China — "As  for  your  high  towers  and  monuments,  there  was  a 
crazy  fellow  once  in  this  town  who  undertook  to  dig  through  to  China,  and  he  got 
so  far  that,  as  he  said,  he  heard  the  Chinese  pots  and  kettles  rattle;  but  I  shall  not  go 
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out  of  my  way  to  admire  the  hole  which  he  made."24  Eight  years  later,  the  journal 
tells  us  that  the  hole  to  China  was  in  Estabrook  Country:  it  retells  the  story  of  this 
rustic  Ozymandias  with  the  rhythm  of  country  speech,  as  laconically  as  Jacob 
Farmer  must  have  told  it  that  day  to  Thoreau,  and  it  adds  a  memorable  bit  of  folk 
wisdom  about  foxes: 

Up  Assabet  to  Farmer's. ...  He  showed  me  the  place  [on  the  side  of  the  hill 
where  the  black  snake  laid  her  eggs].  Was  close  by  where  his  uncle  (?)  tried  to  dig 
through  to  the  other  side  of  the  world.  Dug  more  or  less  for  three  years.  Used  to 
dig  nights,  as  long  as  one  candle  lasted.  Left  a  stone  just  between  him  and  the 
other  side,  not  to  be  removed  til  he  was  ready  to  marry  Washington's  sister.  The 

foxes  now  occupy  his  hole Farmer  said  . . .  that  he  thought  foxes  did  not  live 

so  much  in  the  depths  of  the  woods  as  on  open  hillsides,  where  they  lay  out  and 
overlooked  the  operations  of  men, — studied  their  ways, — which  made  them  so 
cunning.25 

As  the  decade  of  the  1 840s  ended,  Thoreau  turned  to  the  wider  landscape 
of  Concord  for  inspiration.  At  this  time,  he  began  the  habit  of  daily  afternoon 
walks,  "sometimes  with  a  companion  [Channing]  who  celebrates  our  adventures 
in  some  rhymes."26  Though  Thoreau  commented  dryly  that  Channing  wrote  "in  a 
sublimo-slipshod  style,"  he  also  expressed  his  pleasure  with  his  friend's  work.27 
Channing' s  appealing  and  forgotten  poem  "The  Lonely  Road"  is  about  a  walk  in 
1845-46  along  the  old  Estabrook  road  to  the  cellar  hole:28 

The  Lonely  Road 

No  track  had  worn  the  lone  deserted  road, 
Save  where  the  Fox  had  leapt  from  wall  to  wall; 
There  were  the  swelling,  glittering  piles  of  snow, 
Up  even  with  the  walls,  and  save  the  Crow 
Who  lately  had  been  pecking  Barberries, 
No  other  signs  of  life  beyond  ourselves. 
We  strayed  along,  beneath  our  feet  the  lane 
Creaked  at  each  pace,  and  soon  we  stood  content 
Where  the  old  cellar  of  the  house  had  been, 
Out  of  which  now  a  fruit-tree  wags  its  top. 
Some  scraggy  orchards  hem  the  landscape  round, 
A  forest  of  sad  Apple-trees  unpruned, 
And  then  a  newer  orchard  pet  of  him, 
Who  in  his  dotage  kept  this  lonely  place. 
In  this  wild  scene,  and  shut-in  Orchard  dell, 
Men  like  ourselves,  once  dwelt  by  roaring  fires, 
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Loved  this  still  spot,  nor  had  a  further  wish. 

A  little  wall  half  falling  bounds  a  square 

Where  choicer  fruit-trees  showed  the  Garden's  pride, 

Now  crimsoned  by  the  Sumach,  whose  red  cones 

Displace  the  colors  of  the  cultured  growth. 

There  is  a  desolation  so  complete, 

It  tarries  with  me  after  I  have  passed, 

And  the  dense  growth  of  woodland,  or  a  sight 

Of  distant  Cottages  or  landscapes  wide, 

Cannot  obscure  the  dreary,  cheerless  thought. 

But  why  should  I  remember  those  once  there, 

And  think  of  childish  voices,  or  that  kind 

Caressing  hands  of  tender  parents  gone, 

Have  twined  themselves  in  that  soft  golden  hair, 

All  fled,  and  silent  as  an  unlit  Cave. 

Why  should  I  stand  and  muse  upon  their  lives, 

Who  for  me  truly  never  had  more  life, 

Than  in  the  glancing  mind's  eye;  or  in  Fancy 

Wear  this  irrespective  form,  thus  fleeting. 

I  people  the  void  scene  with  Fancy's  eye, 

Her  children  do  not  live  too  long  for  me, 

They  vibrate  in  the  house  whose  walls  I  rear, 

The  mansions  as  themselves,  the  fugitives 

Of  my  Intent  in  this  soft  Winter  day. 

Nor  will  I  scatter  these  faint  images, 

Idle  as  shadows  that  the  tall  reeds  cast 

Over  the  silent  ice,  beneath  the  moon, 

For  in  these  lonely  haunts  where  Fancy  dwells, 

And  evermore  creating  weaves  a  veil 

In  which  all  this  we  call  life  abides, 

There  must  be  deep  retirement  from  the  day, 

And  in  these  shadowy  vistas  we  shall  meet, 

Sometime  the  very  Phantom  of  ourselves. — 

A  long  Farewell,  thou  dim  and  silent  spot, 

Where  serious  Winter  sleeps,  or  the  soft  hour, 

Of  some  half  dreamy  Autumn  afternoon; 

And  may  no  idle  feet  tread  thy  domain, 

But  only  men  to  Contemplation  vowed, 

Still  as  ourselves,  creators  of  the  Past. 

In  his  journal  in  the  fall  of  1849,  Thoreau  jotted  down  lists  of  "Places 
to  walk  to-trees  &c."30  Some  of  these  are  in  Estabrook  Country — e.g.,  "The 
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Eastabrooks  place  ....  The  old  lime-kiln31  ....  The  Caeder  Swamp  ....  The 
Bridle  road  [Two  Rod  Road32]  ....  For  brooks  we  have  .  .  .  Saw  Mill  brook  .... 
For  hills —  . . .  Ponkawtasset."  Thus,  Thoreau's  explorations  in  Estabrook  were  to 
continue. 

3.  Perambulation  of  the  bounds 

Thoreau's  first  recorded  sustained  experience  with  Estabrook  came  be- 
cause of  his  occupation  as  surveyor.  In  September  1851  Concord's  selectmen 
asked  Thoreau  to  accompany  them  as  they,  over  the  course  of  a  week,  perambu- 
lated the  boundaries  of  the  town,  including  the  complex  and  contentious  boundary 
with  Carlisle  in  northern  Estabrook  Country.  A  1660  law  required  each  neighbor- 
ing town  to  send  its  selectmen  to  reaffirm  each  boundary,  walking  in  company 
over  the  hills  and  through  the  swamps.  The  Carlisle  boundary  in  northern  Estabrook 
was  a  special  case;  its  two  dozen  angles  were  the  result  of  decades  of  disputation 
as  the  towns  split  apart.  In  fact,  the  1755  Carlisle  meetinghouse  and  town  center 
were  almost  built  in  northern  Estabrook.  After  the  perambulation,  Thoreau's  job 
would  be  to  find  the  old  markers  and  to  survey  a  straighter  line  that  would  (if 
agreed  to)  shorten  the  boundary  by  half  its  length.  It  had,  however,  taken  a 
hundred  years  to  create  this  mess  in  the  first  place,  and,  Thoreau's  efforts  notwith- 
standing, it  would  take  another  fifty-two  years  to  straighten  it  out.33 

Thoreau  did  look  forward  to  the  novelty  of  going  cross-lots  through 
unknown  country,  but  the  experience  was  to  affect  him  darkly: 

As  I  am  partial  to  across-lot  routes,  this  appears  to  be  a  very  proper  duty  for  me  to 
perform,  for  certainly  no  route  can-well  be  chosen  which  shall  be  more  across 
lot-since  the  roads  in  no  case  run  round  the  town  but  ray  out  from  its  center,  and 
my  course  will  lie  across  each  one.  It  is  almost  as  if  I  had  undertaken  to  walk 
round  the  town  at  the  greatest  distance  from  its  center  &  and  at  the  same  time 
from  the  surrounding  villages.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  sort  of  reconnaissance  of  its  frontiers  authorized  by  the  central 
government  of  the  town-which  will  bring  the  surveyor  in  contact  with  whatever 
wild  inhabitant  or  wilderness  its  territory  embraces.  (4:77,  September  12,  1851) 

The  five  days  in  the  puckerbrush  with  people  not  of  his  choosing  disturbed  him. 
The  "wild  inhabitants"  were  not  what  he  may  have  hoped  for.  The  boundary  in 
Estabrook — the  one  with  Carlisle — was  the  last  to  be  perambulated,  and  the 
following  day  he  wrote,  as  he  walked  towards  Walden: 

As  I  go  through  the  fields  endeavoring  to  recover  my  tone  &  sanity-&  to  perceive 
things  truly  &  simply  again,  after  having  been  perambulating  the  bounds  of  the 
town  all  the  week,  and  dealing  with  the  most  common  place  and  worldly  minded 
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"Ancient  Black  Oak  and  [Herbert]  Hosmer  on  slope  of  Ebby  Hubbard's 
Hill"  Photo  taken  8  September  1937  by  Herbert  W.  Gleason,  who  followed 
Thoreau's  footsteps  for  forty  years. 

All  Gleason  Photos  Courtesy  of  Concord  Free  Public  Library 
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men,  and  emphatically  trivial  things  I  feel  as  if  I  had  committed  suicide  in  a 
sense.  I  am  again  forcibly  struck  with  the  truth  of  the  fable  of  Apollo  serving  king 
Admetus-its  universal  applicability.  A  fatal  coarseness  is  the  result  of  mixing 
in  the  trivial  affairs  of  men.  Though  I  have  been  associating  even  with  the  select 
men  of  this  and  the  surrounding  towns,  I  feel  inexpressibly  begrimed,  my 
pegasus  has  lost  its  wings,  he  has  turned  a  reptile  and  gone  on  his  belly.  Such 
things  are  compatible  only  with  a  cheap  and  superficial  life. 

The  poet  must  keep  himself  unstained  and  aloof.  Let  him  perambulate  the 
bounds  of  Imagination's  provinces  the  realms  of  faery,  and  not  the  insignificant 
boundaries  of  towns.  The  excursions  of  the  imagination  are  so  boundless-the 
limits  of  towns  are  so  petty.  (4:84-85,  September  20,  1851) 

Two  days  after  the  Estabrook  perambulation,  he  reflected  again  on  the 
spiritual  isolation  of  its  inhabitants — present  and  former — and  related  it  to  the 
physical  isolation  of  the  place,  a  backwater  home  of  the  left-behinds  35  : 

The  retirement  in  which  [Isaiah]  Green  has  lived  for  nearly  eighty  years  in 
Carlisle  is  a  retirement  very  different  from  &  much  greater  than  that  in  which  the 
pioneer  dwells  at  the  west,  for  the  latter  dwells  within  sound  of  the  surf  of  those 
billows  of  migration  which  are  breaking  on  the  shores  around  him  or  near  him  of 
the  west-but  those  billows  have  long  since  swept  over  the  spot  which  Green 
inhabits  &  left  him  in  the  calm  sea-  There  is  something  exceedingly  pathetic  to 
think  of  in  such  a  life  as  he  must  have  lived-with  no  more  to  redeem  it-such  a  life 
as  an  average  Carlisle  man  may  be  supposed  to  live  drawn  out  to  eighty  years- 
and  he  has  died  perchance  and  there  is  nothing  but  the  mark  of  his  cider-mill 
left.  Here  was  the  cider  mill  &  there  the  orchard  &  there  the  hog-pasture-&  so 
men  lived  and  drank  &  passed  away-  like  vermin.  Their  long  life  was  mere 
duration.  As  respectable  as  the  life  of  the  woodchucks  which  perpetuate  their  race 
in  the  orchard  still.  That  is  the  life  of  these  select-menl  spun  out.  They  will  be 
forgotten  in  a  few  years  even  by  such  as  themselves  like  vermin.  They  will  be 
known  only  like  Kibbe.  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  large  man  who  weighed  250 
-who  had  5  or  6  heavy  daughters  [Sally,  Betty,  Molley,  Beulah,  and  Miriam]  who 
rode  to  concord  meeting  house  on  horseback-taking  turns  they  were  so  heavy 
that  only  one  could  ride  at  once.  What,  then,  would  redeem  such  a  life?  We  only 
know  that  they  ate,  and  drank,  and  built  barns,  and  died  and  were  buried,  and  still 
perchance  their  toomb-stones  cumber  the  ground.  But  if  I  could  know  that  there 
was  ever  entertained  over  their  cellar  hole  some  divine  thought  which  came  as  a 
messenger  of  the  gods-that  he  who  resided  here  acted  once  in  his  life  from  a 
noble  impulse-rising  superior  to  his  grovelling  and  penurious  life-if  only  a  single 
verse  of  poetry  or  of  poetic  prose  had  ever  been  written  or  spoken  or  conceived 
here  beyond  a  doubt-I  should  not  think  it  in  vain  that  man  had  lived  here-  It 
would  to  some  extent  be  true  then  that  God  had  lived  here.  That  all  his  life  he 
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lived  only  as  a  farmer-as  the  most  valuable  stock  only  on  a  farm-&  in  no 
moments  as  a  man!  (4:88-89,  September  21,  1851) 

As  John  Hanson  Mitchell  wrote,  "[B]y  Thoreau's  time  Estabrook  was  a  haunted 
land,  the  farms  deserted,  the  families  departed,  and  only  a  wind  blowing."38  Later 
that  week,  Thoreau  was  still  trying  to  shake  off  the  effects  of  his  experience — 
"What  can  be  uglier  than  a  country  occupied  by  groveling  coarse  &  low-lived 
men-no  scenery  will  redeem  it-what  can  be  more  beautiful  than  any  scenery 
inhabited  by  heroes!"  (4:101,  September  26,  1851).  It  was  not  for  two  more 
months  that  Estabrook — and  Perez  Blood,  an  unlikely  hero —  would  relieve 
Thoreau's  sourness  and  give  him  a  needed  insight  into  the  human  condition. 

Some  years  earlier  Perez  Blood  had  caught  Thoreau's  interest.  Blood 
was  a  farmer-astronomer  who  lived  at  the  lonely  northern  edge  of  Estabrook. 
Blood  had  asked  Thoreau  to  get  him  a  book  from  the  Harvard  library,  and  when  he 
did  so  the  librarian  asked,  "Who  in  your  town  reads  a  book  like  that?"  When 
Thoreau  told  him,  the  librarian  said,  "Tell  him  to  send  to  me  for  any  books  that  he 
would  like  to  have."39  One  night  in  1847,  about  the  time  he  left  Walden,  Thoreau 
went  with  Emerson  to  see  Blood's  telescope.  As  Thoreau  described  the  scene  to 
his  sister  Sophia, 

[Blood]  had  not  gone  to  bed,  but  was  sitting  in  the  woodshed,  in  the  dark,  alone, 
in  his  astronomical  chair,  which  is  all  legs  and  rounds,  with  a  seat  which  can  be 
inserted  at  any  height.  We  saw  Saturn's  rings,  and  the  mountains  in  the  moon, 
and  the  shadows  in  their  craters.40 

A  month  later,  Thoreau  wrote  gently  of  Blood  in  his  first  letter  to  Emerson  in 
England,  "Mr.  Blood  and  his  company  have  at  length  seen  the  stars  through  the 
great  telescope  [at  Harvard]  and  he  told  me  he  thought  it  was  worth  the  while.  Mr. 
[Benjamin]  Pierce  made  him  wait  until  the  crowd  had  dispersed  (it  was  a  Saturday 
evening  [perhaps  a  public  open  house  at  the  observatory]),  and  then  was  quite 
polite, — conversed  with  him,  and  showed  him  the  micrometer,  etc.;  and  he  said 
Mr.  Blood's  glass  was  large  enough  for  all  ordinary  astronomical  work.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Blood  tells  me  that  he  is  too  old  to  study  calculus  or  higher  mathematics."  41 

Four  years  later,  but  six  months  prior  to  the  perambulation,  Thoreau  had  again 
gone  to  Blood's  woodshed: 

I  have  been  tonight ...  to  look  through  Perez  Blood's  Telescope  a  2nd  time. 
A  dozen  of . . .  Bloods  neighbors  were  swept  along  in  the  stream  of  our  curiosity. 
...  I  was  amused  to  see  what  sort  of  respect  this  man  with  a  telescope  had 
obtained  from  his  neighbors-something  akin  to  that  which  savages  award  to 
civilized  men-though  in  this  case  the  interval  between  the  parties  was  very  slight. 
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Mr.  Blood  with  his  skull  cap  on  his  short  figure-his  north  European  figure  made 
me  think  of  Tycho  Brahe.  .  .  . 

I  am  still  contented  to  see  stars  with  my  naked  eye.  (3:289,  July  7,  1851) 

Thus,  he  had  some  prior  acquaintance  with  at  least  one  of  the  "wild  inhabitants"  of 
this  Carlisle  boundary  he  walked. 

In  December,  three  months  after  the  perambulation,  he  returned  to 
Estabrook  to  do  the  actual  survey.  As  he  worked  that  December  day,  the  sun 
melted  his  "stoniness"  a  little,  and  he  found  that  "I  wanted  to  know  the  name  of 
every  shrub."  Meeting  Perez  Blood  again,  he  realized  that  humans  could  sense 
another's  positive,  as  well  as  negative,  inner  nature  through  the  veil  of  the  body: 

While  surveying  [the  Carlisle  boundary]  today  .  .  .  had  one  hour  of  almost 
Indian  summer  weather  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  I  felt  the  influence  of  the  suri-  It 
melted  my  stoniness  a  little.  The  pines  looked  like  old  friends  again.  Cutting  a 
path  through  a  swamp  where  was  much  brittle  dogwood  &c  &c  I  wanted  to  know 
the  name  of  every  shrub.  This  varied  employment  to  which  my  necessities 
compel  me  serves  instead  of  foreign  travel  &  the  lapse  of  time-  If  it  makes  me 
forget  somethings  which  I  ought  to  remember,  it  no  doubt  enables  me  to  forget 
many  things  which  it  is  well  to  forget.  By  stepping  aside  from  my  chosen  path  so 
often  I  see  myself  better  and  am  enabled  to  criticise  myself.  Of  this  nature  is  the 
only  true  lapse  of  time.  It  seems  an  age  since  I  took  walks  &  wrote  in  my  journal- 
And  when  shall  I  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon?  To  be  able  to  see  ourselves- 
not  merely  as  others  see  us-but  as  we  are-that  service  a  variety  of  absorbing 
employments  does  us.  . .  . 

When  I  think  of  the  Carlisle  man  whom  I  saw  today-&  the  filthiness  of  his 
house-I  am  reminded  that  there  are  all  degrees  of  barbarism  even  in  this  so  called 
civilized  community.  Carlisle  too  belongs  to  the  19th  century. 

Saw  Perez  Blood  in  his  frock.  A  stuttering  sure  -unpretending  man,  who 
does  not  speak  without  thinking,  does  not  guess-  When  I  reflected  how  different 
he  was  from  his  neighbors  Conant-  Mason-  Hodgman — I  saw  that  it  was  not  so 
much  outwardly-but  that  I  saw  an  inner  form-  We  do  indeed  see  through  and 
through  each  other-through  the  veil  of  the  body-&  see  the  real  form  and 
character-in  spite  of  the  garment-any  coarseness  or  tenderness  is  seen  and  felt 
under  whatever  garb.  How  nakedly  men  appear  to  us-for  the  spiritual  assists  the 
natural  eye.  (4:203-205,  December  13,  1851) 

And  so  he  was  prepared  to  meet  other  Estabrook  denizens — and  see  them  through 
and  through. 

4.  The  Habitats  of  Estabrook  Country 
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In  the  eighteen-fifties,  as  Thoreau  began  to  look  at  the  countryside  of 
Concord  with  new  eyes,  what  did  he  see  in  the  landscape  of  Estabrook?  Initially  he 
found  it  different,  thus  interesting.  Within  a  month  of  perambulating  its  northern 
part,  he  walked  with  Channing  across  its  mid-section,  the  "high  open  land  be- 
tween Bateman's  Pond  &  the  lime  kiln. ...  I  do  not  remember  any  other  pasture  in 
Concord  where  the  rocks  are  so  remarkable  as  this."  His  poet-companion  "re- 
marked that  the  land  (for  the  most  part  consisting  of  decayed  orchards  -huckle- 
berry pastures  &  forests)  on  both  sides  of  the  Old  Carlisle  road  was  uneven  and 
undulating  like  the  road,  and  appeared  to  be  all  in-motion  like  the  traveller  - 
travelling  on  with  him"  (4:119-20,  October  5,  1851).  The  following  spring, 
walking  Estabrook' s  Two  Rod  Road,  Thoreau  wrote,  "This  is  a  singular  & 
interesting  part  of  concord-  extensive  &  rather  flat  rocky  pastures  without  houses 
or  cultivated  fields  on  any  but  this  unused  Bridle  Road  ....  These  are  Channing' s 
moors."42  And  again  later  that  summer,  he  wrote,  "These  are  very  agreeable 
pastures  to  me;  no  house  in  sight,  no  cultivation"  (IV:  132,  June  23,  1852).  And  "It 
is  a  peculiar  part  of  town.  ...  A  great  tract  here  of  unimproved  and  unfrequented 
country"  (IV:277,  August  3,  1852).  And  the  following  summer,  "There  is  a  tract  of 
pasture,  woodland,  orchard,  and  swamp  in  the  north  part  of  town,  through  which 
the  old  Carlisle  road  runs,  which  is  nearly  two  miles  square,  without  a  single  house 
and  scarcely  any  cultivated  land  in  it, — four  square  miles"  (V:225,  June  5,  1853). 

What  Thoreau  was  discovering  was  that  describing  Estabrook  was  like 
the  fable  of  the  blindfolded  person  who  had  been  told  to  describe  an  elephant  by 
touch  while  standing  in  one  spot.  The  object  could  not  be  satisfactorily  described. 
Though  the  sweep  of  Estabrook' s  high  rocky  pastures  had  initially  caught  Thoreau' s 
interest,  the  journals  soon  pictured  a  more  complex  landscape  of  woods  and 
swamps: —  one  where  a  robin  sang  in  the  woods  in  the  rain  with  "sounds  to  make 
a  dying  man  live";  or  one  where  he  could  sit  under  dark  hemlocks  as  if  in  the 
gloom  of  night,  and  the  birds  would  come  to  a  small  pond  in  front  of  him — he 
called  it  "a  centre  to  them"  just  as  he  called  Walden  "this  centre"  for  himself.  The 
white  pines  of  Estabrook  were  great  harps  on  which  the  wind  made  music;  open 
oak  groves  were  "handsome  and  cool  and  bosky";  ferns  were  tropical;  and  yellow 
birches  were  "great  vegetable  chandeliers  .  .  .  standing]  in  the  swamps."43  J. 
Walter  Brain  describes  Estabrook  as  it  is  now: 

The  pastures  and  orchards  in  the  Estabrook  Country  have  reverted  to  forest  today, 
particularly  in  the  core  of  this  tract  known  as  the  Estabrook  Woods,  and  few  wild 
apple  trees  remain.  Through  forest  succession,  the  great  wild  tract  has  further 
reverted  to  a  more  primitive  and  pristine  state,  constituting  today  an  unbroken 
mosaic  of  moist,  rocky  and  boulder-strewn  woods,  hills,  and  swamps  laced  with 
brooks.  If  Walden  is  Concord's  hill  and  wold  country  of  forested  prominences 
among  glacial  ponds,  the  Estabrook  is  its  moor  and  heath  country,  run  wild  and 
rank,  a  tract  to  stalk  and  trudge  through,  repository  of  Concord's  richest  living 
legacy.44 
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It  was  this  profusion  of  mini-habitats  that  led  Thoreau  to  list  them  as  he 
tried  to  give  a  single  name  to  this  "great  wild  tract."  After  a  walk  with  Channing  in 
a  great  loop  up  the  Two  Rod  Road,  then  swinging  west  over  Curly  Pate  Hill  past 
the  Rebecca  Estabrook-Paul  Adams  house45  near  Bateman's  Pond,46  he  wrote: 

What  shall  this  great  wild  tract  over  which  we  strolled  be  called?  Many 
farmers  have  pastures  there,  and  wood-lots,  and  orchards.  It  consists  mainly  of 
rocky  pastures.  It  contains  what  I  call  the  Boulder  Field,  the  Yellow  Birch 
Swamp,  the  Black  Birch  Hill,  the  Laurel  Pasture,  the  Hog-Pasture,  the  White 
Pine  Grove,  the  Easterbrooks  Place,  the  Old  Lime-Kiln,  the  Lime  Quarries, 
Spruce  Swamp,  the  Ermine  Weasel  Woods;  also  the  Oak  Meadows,  the  Cedar 
Swamp,  the  Kibbe  Place,  and  the  old  place  [Boaz  Brown's]  northwest  of  Brooks 
Clark's.  Ponkawtasset  bounds  it  to  the  south.  There  are  a  few  frog  ponds  and  an 
old  mill-pond  within  it,  and  Bateman's  Pond  on  its  edge.  What  shall  the  whole  be 
called?  The  old  Carlisle  road,  which  runs  through  the  middle  of  it,  is  bordered  on 
each  side  with  wild  apple  pastures,  where  the  trees  stand  without  order,  having, 
many  if  not  most  of  them,  sprung  up  by  accident  or  from  pomace  sown  at 
random,  and  are  for  the  most  part  concealed  by  birches  and  pines.  These  orchards 
are  very  extensive,  and  yet  many  of  these  apple  trees,  growing  as  forest  trees, 
bear  good  crops  of  apples.  It  is  a  paradise  for  walkers  in  the  fall.  There  are  also 
boundless  huckleberry  pastures  as  well  as  many  blueberry  swamps.  Shall  we  call 
it  the  Easterbrooks  Country?  It  would  make  a  princely  estate  in  Europe,  yet  it  is 
owned  by  farmers,  who  live  by  the  labor  of  their  hands  and  do  not  esteem  it  much. 
Plenty  of  huckleberries  and  barberries  here.47 

Thus,  in  1853  Thoreau  was  reasonably  precise  about  what  he  thought  he  knew  of 
Estabrook  Country.  To  the  last,  though,  he  was  still  discovering  more  nooks  and 
crannies  of  habitat. 

5.  Emerson's  "savage  fertile  houseless  land" 

Was  Estabrook  wild,  lonely  and  barren,  a  place  of  druids,  Titans,  brute 
life,  and  fabulous,  mythological  phenomena?  Or  was  it  fruitful  and  friendly,  a 
paradise  for  walkers,  a  place  of  berrypicking,  picnics,  and  hints  of  dalliance?  It 
was  (and  is)  both,  and  the  tension  between  these  sets  of  powerful  images  is  often 
as  explicit  as  it  is  in  the  quotation  at  the  end  of  the  last  section.  Or  in  his  exuberant 
"What  a  wild  and  rich  domain  that  Easterbrooks  Country!  Not  a  cultivated,  hardly 
a  cultivatable  field  in  it,  and  yet  it  delights  all  natural  persons,  and  feeds  more  still" 
(X:112,  October  20,  1857).  Sometimes,  however,  one  characteristic  predomi- 
nates, as  in  Channing' s  poem  fragment  from  his  pocket  diary,  written  at  the 
Boulder  Field,  a  group  of  huge  glacial  erratics,  in  a  thick  February  fog: 
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The  rocks  for  age,  gray  with  time, 

Their  soft  rounded  outlines  wear  away 

Whole  races  of  men.  What  time!  What  time!  Mysterious  was  the  boulder-field  in 

the  fog.  I  might  have  lost  myself  here.  Here  loom  the  great  boulders,  silent  as  the 

past.  Here  they  loom,  here  they  lay,  mysterious  as  eld.  Here  might  you  sit  your 

long, — lone  life  away.  8 

And  Thoreau  faced  down  intellectual  starvation  on  Curly  Pate  Hill  one  November: 

To  Boulder  Field.  ...  I  wandered  over  bare  fields  where  the  cattle,  lately 
turned  out,  roamed  restless  and  unsatisfied  with  the  feed;  I  dived  into  a  rustling 
young  oak  wood  where  not  a  green  leaf  was  to  be  seen;  I  climbed  to  the 
geological  axis  of  elevation  and  clambered  over  the  curly-pated  rocks  whose 
strata  are  on  their  edges,  amid  the  rising  woods;  and  again  I  thought,  They  are  all 
gone  surely,  and  left  me  alone.  Not  even  a  man  Friday  remains.  What  nutriment 
can  I  extract  from  these  bare  twigs?  Starvation  stares  me  in  the  face.  'Way,  nay!" 
said  a  nuthatch,  making  its  way,  head  downward,  about  a  bare  hickory  close  by. 
"The  nearer  the  bone,  the  sweeter  the  meat.  Only  the  superfluous  has  been  swept 
away.  Now  we  behold  the  naked  truth.  If  at  any  time  the  weather  is  too  bleak  and 
cold  for  you,  keep  [to]  the  sunny  side  of  the  trunk,  for  there  is  a  wholesome  and 
inspiring  warmth  such  as  the  summer  never  afforded.  .  .  . 

"While  buds  sleep,  thoughts  wake. . .  .  Winter  has  a  concentrated  and  nutty 
kernel  if  you  know  where  to  look  for  it."  And  then  the  speaker  shifted  to  another 
tree,  further  off,  and  repeated  his  assertions.  (XI:298,  November  8,  1858) 

The  author  John  Hanson  Mitchell  also  sees  beyond  Estabrook's  loneli- 
ness. He,  too,  has  a  different  vision.  In  1993  he  led  a  group  of  educators  from  all 
over  the  world  on  a  Tufts  University  seminar,  using  Estabrook  as  the  text. 
"Estabrook  Woods,"  Mitchell  told  the  group,  is  "an  incredibly  worked  piece  of 
land.  The  stone  walls  running  through  the  forest  are  only  the  most  obvious 
indicator."  He  noted  that  "European  settlers  in  this  region  had  a  very  different 
attitude  towards  streams  than  the  native  Americans  did."  The  newcomers  saw 
them  instantly  as  a  source  of  water  power  and  proceeded  to  build  mills  on  even  the 
smallest  brooks.  Standing  on  a  stone  wall  that  Mitchell  said  was  probably  built  by 
Thomas  Estabrook  himself,  Mitchell  suggested  this  would  be  a  great  place  to 
bring  a  physics  class.  Quite  apart  from  lessons  about  levers  and  balance  and 
position,  he  said,  there  is  the  matter  of  Estabrook's  kinetic  energy:  "What  enabled 
Thomas  [Estabrook]  to  move  the  rocks  from  the  field  to  the  wall  has  become 
stored,  potential  energy.  There  in  those  rocks  is  something  of  Estabrook  still 
waiting  to  speak  to  those  who  will  listen."49  Indeed,  the  rocks  made  Thoreau 
wonder  about  their  movers:  "[S]ince  we  have  put  their  lives  behind  us  we  can 
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(Top)  The  Estabrook  cellar  hole.    See  note  28.    (Bottom)  One  of  the  stone 
circles.  See  note  31. 
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think  of  no  sufficient  motive  for  such  exertion-how  can  their  works  be  so  visible 
&  permanent  and  themselves  so  transient?  .  .  .  [The  wall]  suggests  an  energy  & 
force  of  which  we  have  no  memorials  Where  are  the  traces  of  the  corresponding 
moral  and  intellectual  energy?"  (3:71,  after  May  12,  1850).  A  year  earlier,  the 
rocks  had  told  D.  B.  Clark  the  terse  tale  that  this  was  not  an  easy  place  for  farming: 
Clark  wrote  in  his  diary,  "Held  plow  for  Uncle  Joseph  Clark  in  among  the  rocks  up 
on  the  lime  kiln  pasture."50 

Estabrook's  strongest  magic,  however,  was  its  ability  in  season  to  trans- 
form itself  from  a  barren  place  to  one  flooded  with  wild  fruits  and  berrypickers. 
For  example,  one  day  in  early  September  1857,  Emerson  and  Thoreau  walked 
together  in  Estabrook  Country,  and  their  journals  transmit  the  energy  of  the 
natural  world  in  autumn.51  The  entries  are  both  literal  and  vivid.  Thoreau  methodi- 
cally recorded  the  ten-foot,  nine-inch  circumference  of  a  yellow  birch  in  a  cellar 
hole.  He  then  dramatized  a  climbing  poison  ivy  vine  thirty  feet  long  as  having 
"altogether  a  venomous  look  ....  [It  was]  a  venomous  beast  of  prey  which  had 
sprung  upon  the  tree  and  had  it  in  its  clutches,  as  the  glutton  is  said  to  cling  to  the 
deer  while  it  sucks  its  blood.  It  had  fastened  on  it,  as  a  leopard  or  panther  on  a  deer 
and  there  was  no  escape."  Emerson  responded  that  the  vine  was  "like  a  hairy 
snake"  and  listed  other  plants  as  if  there  were  no  end  to  them.  Emerson's  journal 
then  continues  with  this  extraordinary  sentence: 

A  valuable  walk  through  the  savage  fertile  houseless  land,  where  we  saw  [pas- 
senger] pigeons  &  marsh-hawks,  &,  ere  we  left  it,  the  mists,  which  denote  the 
haunt  of  the  elder  Gods,  were  rising.52 

Emerson  then  ended  his  entry  for  the  day  by  recording  two  remarks  his  friend 
made  during  their  walk,  and,  as  if  to  testify  to  the  impression  the  day  had  made  on 
him,  he  later  included  them  in  his  eulogy  of  Thoreau.  The  one  most  pertinent  is 
emphasized  below: 

[Thoreau' s]  power  of  observation  seems  to  indicate  additional  senses.  He  saw  as 
with  microscope,  heard  as  with  ear-trumpet,  and  his  memory  was  a  photographic 
register  of  all  he  saw  and  heard.  And  yet  none  knew  better  than  he  that  it  is  not  the 
fact  that  imports,  but  the  impression  or  effect  of  the  fact  on  your  mind.  Every  fact 
lay  in  glory  in  his  mind,  a  type  of  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  whole.53 

The  next  spring  Emerson  included  the  Estabrook  Farm  "paradise,"  its  tart 
apples,  and  the  invading  forest  in  his  lecture  "Country  Life": 

In  old  towns  there  are  always  certain  paradises  known  to  the  pedestrian,  old  and 
deserted  farms,  where  the  neglected  orchard  has  been  left  to  itself,  and  whilst 
some  of  its  trees  decay,  the  hardier  have  held  their  own.  I  know  of  a  whole 
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district,  Estabrook  Farm,  made  up  of  wide,  straggling  orchards,  where  the  apple- 
trees  strive  with  and  hold  their  ground  against  the  native  forest-trees:  the  apple 
growing  with  profusion  that  mocks  the  pains  taken  by  careful  cockneys,  who 
come  out  into  the  country,  plant  young  trees  and  watch  them  dwindling.  Here  no 
hedges  are  wanted;  the  wide  distance  from  any  population  is  fence  enough;  the 
fence  is  a  mile  wide.  Here  are  varieties  of  apple  ....  The  "Tartaric"  variety,  and 
"Cow-apple,"  and  the  "Bite-me-if-you-dare,"  the  "Beware-of-this."  Apples  of  a 
kind  which  I  remember  in  boyhood,  each  containing  a  barrel  of  wind  and  half  a 
barrel  of  cider.  But  there  was  a  contest  between  the  old  orchard  and  the  invading 
forest-trees,  for  the  possession  of  the  ground,  of  the  whites  against  the  Pequots, 
and  if  the  handsome  savages  win,  we  shall  not  be  losers. 

Estabrook  in  September  seemed  to  make  Emerson  exultant.  Three  years  later,  he 
retraced  his  "savage  fertile"  walk: 

Fine  walk  yesterday  with  Ellery  [Channing]  to  Estabrook  Farm.  Finest  day  in  the 
year,  &  best  road,  almost  all  the  way  "through  the  lots."  Birds  singing;  -got  over 
their  summer  silence-sunlight  full  of  gnats;  crickets  in  full  cry;  goldfinches  .  .  . 
on  the  thistle.  .  .  .  Boulder  Field:  cooper's  hawk:  rock  of  Sinai,  all  books  and 
tables  of  law,  wonderful  hedges,  barberry,  apple,  elder,  viburnum,  ivy,  cornel, 
woodbine,  grape,  white  thorn,  the  brook  through  the  wood-.  Benzoin.  The  big 
birch.  Largeness  of  the  estate.  ...  A  cornucopia  of  golden  joys.55 

6.  The  Solitary  Observer:  "There  I  go  searching  . . .  "56 

Missing  from  Thoreau's  writing  about  Estabrook  are  accounts  of  his 
participation  in  its  community  or  social  rites.  Contemporary  references  describe 
Estabrook,  at  certain  seasons,  as  being  peopled.  Some  are  youngsters  at  play.  For 
example,  in  her  letters,  Emerson's  daughter,  Ellen,  wrote  of  many  "blissful" 
expeditions  and  picnics  to  "dear  Easterbrook,"  where,  she  said,  "the  great  fun 
began."57  Ellen  wrote  of  an  1866  trip  to  Estabrook  with  Hawthorne's  daughters  in 
a  hay-rick  "festal  chariot"  and  described  the  jouncing  ride: 

Friday  morning  the  faithful  Dolly  brought  to  the  door  the  hay-rigging,  festal 
chariot!  with  hay  and  buffaloes  in  the  bottom,  and  we  set  out.  ...  It  was  the  most 
perfect  day  possible.  The  trees  had  hardly  begun  to  turn  but  there  were  occasional 
symptoms  of  autumn  among  them.  The  hay-rigging  jolted  merrily  down  the  hill 
after  it  had  passed  the  Dakin's  and  into  the  Brooks  Clark  [Estabrook]  road.  The 
big  white  pine  was  all  in  its  glory,  with  no  yellow  needles  yet.  When  once  we 
entered  the  gates  of  Easterbrook  the  jolting  of  course  became  frequent  and 
delightful.  Mrs.  Sanborn  was  personally  averse  to  such  a  shaking  but  for  all  that 
she  enjoyed  the  ecstacy  of  the  juniors. ...  At  last  we  came  to  our  particular  apple- 
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tree,  where  Dolly  was  left  untied,  and  we  escorted  the  new  comers  to  the  beautiful 
summer-parlour  [a  bower  of  saplings  and  vines?]. 

Another  lively  1865  letter  to  her  father  tells  of  children  sledding  on  Punkatasset,  a 
tradition  that  continued  for  more  than  a  century: 

Coasting  is  the  great  business  nowadays.  Edward  and  I  have  tried  it  almost  every 
day,  and  it  is  so  perfect  that  Miss  Dillingham  has  been  moved  to  give  a  half 
holiday  to  the  children,  who  began  early  in  the  afternoon,  first  on  the  back  hill 
where  they  were  soon  joined  by  the  children  of  Lizzie  Weir's  school.  This  didn't 
suit  the  young  aristocracy  and  they  emigrated  to  Mr.  Stedman  Buttrick's  hill  and 
coasted  there  till  someone  proposed  Poncatasset,  and  the  boys  drew  the  girls  on 
their  sleds  down  the  river  till  they  came  to  the  right  place,  and  then  they  coasted 
till  dark.  Wasn't  it  a  splendid  afternoon's  work?59 

Ellen  Emerson's  brother  Edward,  many  years  later,  remembered  an 
idyllic  evening  with  the  young  people  of  Concord  at  Minot  Pratt's  farm  at  the  foot 
of  Punkatasset: 

One  more  picture  of  old  times  is  so  pleasant  in  memory  as  to  call  for  a 

record One  beautiful  evening  under  the  September  moon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pratt 

summoned  the  Concord  young  people  to  their  farm  for  a  husking.  We  worked 
gayly  at  the  piles  of  bleached  gold  leaves  and  stalks  to  get  out  the  livelier  gold 
within — the  lanterns  shining  above,  and  the  cows  beside  us  creaking  their  stan- 
chions. After  an  hour  we  passed  across  the  moon-lit  yard,  under  the  most 
beautiful  elm  in  Middlesex  into  the  house  where  we  washed  our  hands  and 
brushed  our  clothes  and  were  then  invited  into  the  kitchen  to  a  supper  by  our 
hostess.  There  was  a  long  table  with  a  white  cloth.  In  the  centre,  in  a  shining  milk 
pan,  was  a  mountain  of  white-blossomed  pop-corn,  flanked  by  candles  placed  in 
sockets  cut  in  the  small  ends  of  huge  orange  carrots.  Next  were  baskets  of  apples, 
crimson  and  yellow  and  green,  round  towers  of  brown  bread  and  fragrant  soft 
gingerbread,  with  fresh  cheese  near  by.  There  were  candelabras  made  of  inverted 
multiplex  rutabagas,  and  here  and  there  gleamed  the  tanned,  yellow  faces  of 
pumpkin  pies.  The  room  was  decorated  with  autumn  leaves,  probably  scarlet  and 
yellow  maple,  and  blue  gentians  and  asters. 

One  would  have  assumed  that  Estabrook  would  have  been  a  locus  for 
some  of  Thoreau's  berrying  expeditions,  of  which  Moncure  Conway  writes, 
"Though  shy  of  general  society,  Thoreau  was  a  hero  among  children  and  the 
captain  of  their  excursions.  He  was  captain  of  the  Concord  huckleberry  party, 
which  was  an  institution.  To  have  Thoreau  along  with  us  was  to  be  sure  of  finding 
acres  of  bushes  laden  with  the  delicious  fruit.  On  these  occasions  his  talk  with  the 
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children  was  a  part  of  the  spirit  and  circumstance  of  what  is  called  in  American 
phrase  'a  good  time."'61  Edward  Emerson  wrote  of  Thoreau,  "As  the  children 
grew  older,  he  led  them  to  choice  huckleberry  hills,  swamps  where  the  great  high- 
bush  blueberries  grew,  guided  to  the  land  of  the  chestnut  &  barberry."62  But  none 
specifically  mentions  Thoreau  in  Estabrook. 

Frank  B.  Sanborn  writes  about  his  introduction  to  "beloved"  Estabrook 
upon  moving  to  Concord  in  1855:  "Channing  soon  carried  me  to  White  Pond  and 
Bateman's,  and  the  wild  Estabrook  country,  beloved  by  all  the  walking  frater- 
nity." Even  farmer  D.  B.  Clark  wrote  in  his  diary  that  he  "took  a  walk  into  Carlisle, 
through  the  woods."  After  becoming  a  schoolmaster  in  Concord,  Sanborn  adopted 
the  practice  of  taking  his  students  on  an  annual  chestnutting  picnic  to  "the 
Estabrook  woods."  In  1859,  this  benign  tradition  was  nearly  interrupted  by  news 
of  John  Brown's  anti-slavery  raid  on  the  government's  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
Sanborn,  one  of  Brown's  secret  backers,  learned  that  his  letters  to  Brown  had  been 
seized  and  their  conspiracy  compromised.  Having  a  justified  fear  of  arrest,  Sanborn 
arranged  for  others  to  accompany  his  students  to  Estabrook,  while  he  fled  to 
Canada.63 

Thus,  wild  Estabrook  could  be  full  of  people  participating  in  communal 
rituals,  walking,  or  harvesting  berries,  nuts,  and  fruits.  Though  Thoreau  describes 
these  rites,  he  gives  no  description  of  himself  as  a  participant,  or  as  a  teacher- 
companion  to  children,  or  even  as  captain  of  a  huckleberry  party  there.  In  his 
writing  he  keeps  his  distance  yet  observes.  For  example,  he  wrote,  "A  great  many 
have  improved  this  first  fair  day  to  come  a-barberrying  to  the  Easterbrooks  fields. 
These  bushy  fields  are  all  alive  with  them,  though  I  scarcely  see  one"  (XIF348, 
350,  September  24,  1859).  And,  "There  are  barberry  bushes  or  clumps  there, 
behind  which  I  could  actually  pick  two  bushels  of  berries  without  being  seen  by 
you  on  the  other  side"  (Emphasis  added  in  each.  X:  1 12,  October  20,  1857).  When 
he  hails  trapper  George  Melvin  one  day,  he  infers  that  Melvin  may  have  been 
dallying — but  not  he: 

To  Melvin' s  Preserve.  ...  As  I  stood  looking  over  a  wall  this  afternoon  at 
some  splendid  red  sumach  bushes,  now  in  their  prime,  I  saw  [George]  Melvin  the 
other  side  of  the  wall  and  hailed  him.  "What  are  you  after  there?"  asked  he.  "After 
the  same  thing  that  you  are,  perhaps,"  answered  I.  But  I  mistook,  this  time,  for  he 
said  he  was  looking  amid  the  huckleberry  bushes  for  some  spectacles  which  a 
woman  lost  there  in  the  summer.  It  was  his  mother,  no  doubt.  (XII: 348,  Septem- 
ber 24,  1859) 

Thoreau  confessed  to  an  appetite  for  solitude.  Daniel  Ricketson  de- 
scribes "walk[ing]  this  forenoon  with  Thoreau  to  the  high  land  northeast  of  the 
village  about  three  miles;  ate  our  dinner  of  brown  bread  and  cheese  on  the  lee  side 
of  a  stone  wall."  (Thoreau' s  journal  identified  their  destination  as  "Easterbrooks.") 
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In  the  letter  that  arranged  this  visit,  Thoreau  had  given  his  "Friend  Ricketson"  a 
fair  warning  along  with  the  invitation: 

As  some  heads  cannot  carry  much  wine,  so  it  would  seem  that  I  cannot  bear  so 
much  society  as  you  can.  I  have  an  immense  appetite  for  solitude,  like  an  infant 
for  sleep,  and  if  I  don't  get  enough  of  it  this  year,  I  shall  cry  all  the  next.  .  .  . 
However,  if  you  care  to  storm  the  town,  I  will  engage  to  take  some  afternoon 
walks  with  you, — retiring  into  profoundest  solitude  the  most  sacred  part  of  the 
day.64 

Even  when  Thoreau  was  accompanied  by  a  sympathetic  companion,  he  may  not 
mention  it.  For  example,  on  the  memorable  day  when  Emerson  described  Estabrook 
as  the  "savage  fertile  houseless  land,"  Thoreau' s  journal  never  mentions  that 
Emerson  was  present:  Thoreau  that  day  used  the  first  person  singular  pronoun 
even  when  describing  something  both  saw — and  both  wrote  about.  Another  day  at 
Bateman's  Pond,  he  omitted  any  reference  to  his  companion  Channing,  whose 
own  diary  that  day  appropriately  grouses,  "But  I  was  hurried  along  &  could  not 
see  things  well.  It  is  bad  to  be  hurried  &  against  your  will."65  Writing  a  diary  about 
what  most  people  would  describe  to  be  the  events  of  the  day  is  not  what  Thoreau' s 
journal  is  about.  His  detachment  permits  him  to  hear  his  thoughts,  even  when  they 
spin: 

Road — that  old  Carlisle  one — that  leaves  towns  behind;  where  you  can  put 
off  worldly  thoughts;  where  you  do  not  carry  a  watch,  nor  remember  the  propri- 
etor; where  the  proprietor  is  the  only  trespasser, —  looking  after  his  apples! —  the 
only  one  who  mistakes  his  calling  there,  whose  title  is  not  good;  where  fifty  may 
be  a-barberrying  and  you  do  not  see  one.  It  is  an  endless  succession  of  glades 
where  the  barberries  grow  thickest,  successive  yards  amid  the  barberry  bushes 
where  you  do  not  see  out.  There  I  see  Melvin  and  the  robins,  and  many  a  nut- 
brown  maid  sashe-ing  to  the  barberry  bushes  in  hoops  and  crinoline,  and  none  of 
them  see  me.  The  world-surrounding  hoop!  Faery  rings!  Oh,  the  jolly  cooper's 
trade  it  is  the  best  of  any!  Carried  to  the  furthest  isles  where  civilized  man 
penetrates.  This  is  the  girdle  they've  put  round  the  world!  Saturn  or  Satan  set  the 
example.  Large  and  small  hogsheads,  barrels,  kegs,  worn  by  the  misses  that  go  to 
the  lone  schoolhouse  in  the  Pinkham  notch.  The  lonely  horse  in  its  pasture  is  glad 
to  see  company,  comes  forward  to  be  noticed  and  takes  an  apple  from  your  hand. 
Others  are  called  great  roads,  but  this  is  greater  than  they  all. . . .  Rocks  which  the 
druids  might  have  raised — if  they  could.  There  I  go  searching  for  malic  acid  of 
the  right  quality,  with  my  tests.  The  process  is  simple.  Place  the  fruit  between 
your  jaws  and  then  endeavor  to  make  your  teeth  meet.  The  very  earth  contains  it. 
The  Easterbrooks  Country  contains  malic  acid.  (XII: 348-49,  September  24, 
1859) 
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"Malic"  is  the  acid  that  makes  apples  tart,  and  tart  apples  are  what  the  solitary 
Brooks  Clark  would  find  to  protect  him  from  winter's  hunger  when  he,  like 
Thoreau,  "had  been  out  to  see  what  nature  had  for  him."  This  cheery,  feeble  old 
man.  on  the  edge  of  poverty,  bustling  on  what  some  would  call  a  fool's  errand, 
has,  says  Thoreau  in  this  next  remarkable  passage,  learned  to  live  as  he  approaches 
death: 

To  the  Easterbrooks  Country.  .  .  .  There  is  a  very  strong  northwest  wind, 
Novemberish  and  cool,  raising  waves  on  the  river  and  admonishing  to  prepare  for 
winter.  .  .  .  Apples  are  gathered;  only  the  ladders  here  and  there,  left  leaning 
against  the  trees. 

I  had  gone  but  a  little  way  on  the  old  Carlisle  road  when  I  saw  Brooks  Clark, 
who  is  now  about  eighty  and  bent  like  a  bow.  hastening  along  the  road,  barefoot, 
as  usual,  with  an  axe  in  his  hand;  was  in  haste  perhaps  of  the  cold  wind  on  his 

bare  feet When  he  got  up  to  me,  I  saw  that  besides  the  axe  in  one  hand,  he  had 

his  shoes  in  the  other,  filled  with  knurly  apples  and  a  dead  robin.  He  stopped  and 
talked  with  me  a  few  moments;  said  that  we  had  a  noble  autumn  and  might  now 
expect  some  cold  weather.  I  asked  if  he  had  found  the  robin  dead.  No,  he  said,  he 
found  it  with  its  wing  broken  and  killed  it.  He  also  added  that  he  had  found  some 
apples  in  the  woods,  and  as  he  had  n't  anything  to  carry  them  in,  he  put  'em  in  his 
shoes.  They  were  queer-looking  trays  to  carry  fruit  in.  How  many  he  got  in  along 
toward  the  toes,  I  don't  know.  I  noticed,  too,  that  his  pockets  were  stuffed  with 
them.  His  old  tattered  frock  coat  was  hanging  in  strips  about  the  skirts,  as  were 
his  pantaloons  about  his  naked  feet.  He  appeared  to  have  been  out  on  a  scout  this 
gusty  afternoon,  to  see  what  he  could  find,  as  the  youngest  boy  might.  It  pleased 
me  to  see  this  cheery  old  man,  with  such  a  feeble  hold  on  life,  bent  almost  double, 
thus  enjoying  the  evening  of  his  days.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  call  it  avarice  or 
penury,  this  childlike  delight  in  finding  something  in  the  woods  or  fields  and 
carrying  it  home  in  the  October  evening,  as  a  trophy  to  be  added  to  his  winter's 
store.  Oh.  no;  he  was  happy  to  be  Nature's  pensioner  still,  and  bird-like  to  pick  up 
his  living.  Better  his  robin  than  your  turkey,  his  shoes  full  of  apples  than  your 
barrels  full;  they  will  be  sweeter  and  suggest  a  better  tale.  He  can  afford  to  tell 
how  he  got  them,  and  we  to  listen.  There  is  an  old  wife,  too,  at  home,  to  share 
them  and  hear  how  they  were  obtained.  Like  an  old  squirrel  shuffling  to  his  hole 
with  a  nut.  .  .  . 

...  I  was  glad  for  an  occasion  to  suspect  that  this  afternoon  he  had  not  been 
at  "work"  but  living  somewhat  after  my  own  fashion  (though  he  did  not  explain 
the  axe), —  had  been  out  to  see  what  nature  had  for  him,  and  now  was  hastening 
home  to  a  burrow  he  knew,  where  he  could  warm  his  old  feet.  If  he  had  been  a 
young  man.  he  would  probably  have  thrown  away  his  apples  and  put  on  his  shoes 
when  he  saw  me  coming,  for  shame.  But  old  age  is  manlier;  it  has  learned  to  live, 
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makes  fewer  apologies,  like  infancy.  This  seems  a  very  manly  man.  I  have  known 
him  within  a  few  years  building  stone  walls  by  himself,  barefooted.  I  keep  along 
the  old  Carlisle  road.  The  leaves  having  mostly  fallen,  the  country  now  seems 
deserted,  and  you  feel  further  from  home  and  more  lonely.  (X:  109-1 10.  October 
20.  1857) 

Thoreau.  like  Brooks  Clark,  gleaned  alone  in  Estabrook.  for  apples  and  thoughts: 

To  Bateman's  Pond.  .  .  .  My  apple  harvest!  It  is  to  glean  after  the  husband- 
man and  the  cows,  or  to  gather  the  crop  of  those  wild  trees  far  away  on  the  edge  of 
swamps  which  have  escaped  their  notice.  .  .  .  [\Y]ith  experienced  eyes  I  explore 
among  the  clumps  of  alder  (now  bare)  and  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  full  of 
leaves,  and  prying  under  the  fallen  and  decaying  ferns  ...  I  draw  forth  the  fruit, 
all  wet  and  glossy,  nibbled  by  rabbits  and  hollowed  out  by  crickets,  but  still  with 
the  bloom  on  it. ...  I  fill  my  pockets  on  each  side,  and  as  I  retrace  my  steps  [in  the 
frosty  eve.  being  perhaps  four  or  five  miles  from  home].  I  eat  one  first  from  this 
side,  and  then  from  that,  in  order  to  preserve  my  balance. 

7.  "A  man  must  attend  to  Nature  closely"67 

Thoreau  had  mused  that  Brooks  Clark  had  not  been  at  "work"  but  had 
been  living  somewhat  after  Thoreau' s  fashion — "had  been  out  to  see  what  nature 
had  for  him."  But  we  must  be  careful  here  to  understand  what  is  being  said. 
Thoreau  talks  neither  of  rambling  nor  of  treasure  hunts  for  apples.  As  Bradford 
Torrey.  the  principal  editor  of  the  1906  edition  of  the  Journal  wrote. 

With  him  the  study  of  nature  was  not  an  amusement,  nor  even  a  more  or  less 
serious  occupation  for  leisure  hours,  but  the  work  of  his  life;  a  work  to  which  he 
gave  himself  from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  ...  He  was  no  amateur,  no  dilettante, 
no  conscious  hobbyist,  laughing  between  times  at  his  own  absorption.  ...  In 
degree,  if  not  in  kind,  this  whole-hearted  lifelong  devotion  was  something  new.  It 
was  one  of  Thoreau' s  originalities.  To  what  a  pitch  he  carried  it.  how  serious  and 
all-controlling  it  was.  the  pages  of  his  journal  bear  continual  witness.68 

On  another  level,  Torrey  takes  care  to  identify  Thoreau' s  "real  work,  his  hard 
work,  that  taxed  his  capacities  to  the  full."  Torrey  first  describes  three  skills  that  he 
believed  Thoreau  definitely  possessed  but  that  were  not  his  "real  work."  and  then 
he  describes  one  skill  that  was.  I  will  give  my  own  examples  of  each  (below)  from 
Estabrook,  though  I  know  others  would  choose  their  own  Estabrook  favorites.  The 
first  example  is  an  anecdote  described  by  Emerson:  the  remaining  three  are  from 
Thoreau' s  journal: 
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( 1 )  Such  "real"  work,  wrote  Torrey,  was  not  simply  "an  amassing  of  relative 
knowledge"  (though  Thoreau  possessed  such  knowledge): 

[Emerson  wrote  that  though  Thoreau]  meant  to  be  just,  he  seemed  haunted  by  a 
certain  chronic  assumption  that  the  science  of  the  day  pretended  completeness 
and  he  had  just  found  out  [and  according  to  Moncure  Conway,  "reported  to 
Emerson  somewhat  triumphantly"]  that  the  savans  had  neglected  to  discriminate 
a  particular  botanical  variety,  had  failed  to  describe  the  seeds,  or  count  the  sepals. 
"That  is  to  say,"  [Emerson]  replied,  "the  blockheads  were  not  born  in  Concord; 
but  who  said  they  were?  It  was  their  unspeakable  misfortune  to  be  born  in 
London,  or  Paris,  or  Rome;  but,  poor  fellows!  they  did  what  they  could,  consider- 
ing they  never  saw  Bateman's  Pond,  or  Nine- Acre  Corner,  or  Becky  Stow's 
Swamp.  Besides,  what  were  you  sent  into  the  world  for  but  to  add  this  observa- 
tion?"69 

(2)  It  was  not  simply  an  "accumulation  of  facts"  (though  Thoreau  spent  years  in 
their  pursuit): 

To  Melvin's  Preserve.  ...  A  man  must  attend  to  Nature  closely  for  many 
years  to  know  when,  as  well  as  where,  to  look  for  his  objects,  since  he  must 
always  anticipate  her  a  little.  Young  men  have  not  learned  the  phases  of  Nature; 
they  do  not  know  what  constitutes  a  year,  or  that  one  year  is  like  another.  I  would 
know  when  in  the  year  to  expect  certain  thoughts  and  moods,  as  the  sportsman 
knows  when  to  look  for  plover.70 

(3)  And  it  was  not  simply  a  "familiarizing  of  himself  with  appearances" 

(though  the  passage  below  is  a  breathtaking  jumble  of  appearances): 

To  the  Boulder  Field.  I  find  the  [Common  Blue  or  Marsh  Blue]  violet  quite 
abundant  in  a  meadow,  and  the  pedata  [Birdfoot  Violet]  in  the  Boulder  Field.  I 
have  now  seen  all  but  the  blanda,  palmata,  and  pubescens  [Sweet  White  Violet, 
the  Palmate  Violet,  and  Downy  Yellow  Violet]  blooming  again,  *■  and  bluebirds 
and  robins,  etc.,  are  heard  again  in  the  air.  This  is  the  commencement,  then,  of  the 
second  spring.  Violets,  Potentilla  Canadensis  [Dwarf  Cinquefoil],  lambkill,  wild 
rose,  yellow  lily,  etc.,  etc.,  begin  again. 

Children  are  now  gathering  barberries, — just  the  right  time.  Speaking  of  the 
great  fall  flower  which  the  valleys  are  at  present,  its  brightest  petal  is  still  the 
scarlet  one  of  dogwood,  and  in  some  places  the  redder  red  maple  one  is  equally 
bright;  then  there  is  the  yellow  walnut  one,  and  the  broad  dull  one  of  the 
huckleberry,  and  the  hazel,  high  blueberry,  and  [Viburnum  cassinoides  or  Withe- 
rod]  of  various  similar  tints.  .  .  . 

Grapes  are  still  abundant.  I  have  only  to  shake  the  birches  to  bring  down  a 
shower  of  plums.  But  the  flavor  of  none  is  quite  equal  to  their  fragrance.  Some 
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soils,  like  this  rocky  one  on  the  old  Carlisle  road,  are  so  suited  to  the  apple  that 
they  spring  up  wild  and  bear  well  in  the  midst  of  pines,  birches,  maples,  and  oaks, 
their  red  and  yellow  fruit  harmonizing  with  the  autumnal  tints  of  the  forest  in 
which  they  grow.  I  am  surprised  to  see  rising  amid  the  maples  and  birches  in  a 
swamp  the  rounded  tops  of  apple  trees  rosy  with  fair  fruit. 

A  windy  day.  What  have  these  high  and  roaring  winds  to  do  with  the  fall? 
No  doubt  they  speak  plainly  enough  to  the  sap  that  is  in  these  trees,  and  perchance 
they  check  its  upward  flow. 

A  very  handsome  gray  dotted  [Hawthorn]  near  the  black  birch  grove,  six 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  top  large  in  proportion,  as  large  as  a  small  apple  tree, 
bristling  with  many  thorns  from  suckers  about  its  trunk.  This  is  a  very  handsome 
object,  and  the  largest  thorn  I  have  seen  in  Concord,  almost  bare  of  leaves  and 
one  mass  of  red  fruit,  five  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  causing  its  slender 
branches  to  spread  and  droop  gracefully. 

Ah,  if  I  could  put  into  words  the  music  that  I  hear;  that  music  that  can  bring 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  marble  statues! — to  which  the  very  muscles  of  men  are 
obedient!  (IV:367-68,  September  28,  1852) 

(4)  But,  wrote  Torrey,  his  real  work  was  a  "perfecting  of  sympathy,  the  organ  or 
means  of  that  absolute  knowledge  which  alone  he  found  indispensable,  which  he 
alone  cared  greatly  to  communicate": 

To  Owl  Swamp  (Farmer's).  In  an  open  part  of  the  swamp,  started  a  very 
large  wood  frog,  which  gave  one  leap  and  squatted  still.  I  put  down  my  finger, 
and,  though  it  shrank  a  little  at  first,  it  permitted  me  to  stroke  it  as  long  as  I 
pleased.  Having  passed,  it  occurred  to  me  to  return  and  cultivate  its  acquaintance. 
To  my  surprise,  it  allowed  me  to  slide  my  hand  under  it  and  lift  it  up,  while  it 
squatted  cold  and  moist  on  the  middle  of  my  palm,  panting  naturally.  I  brought  it 
close  to  my  eye  and  examined  it.  It  was  very  beautiful  seen  thus  nearly,  not  the 
dull  dead-leaf  color  which  I  had  imagined,  but  its  back  was  like  burnished  bronze 
armor  defined  by  a  varied  line  on  each  side,  where,  as  it  seemed,  the  plates  of 
armor  united.  It  had  four  or  five  dusky  bars  which  matched  exactly  when  the  legs 
were  folded,  showing  that  the  painter  applied  his  brush  to  the  animal  when  in  that 
position,  and  reddish-orange  soles  to  its  delicate  feet.  There  was  a  conspicuous 
brown  patch  along  the  side  of  the  head,  whose  upper  edge  passed  through  the  eye 
horizontally,  just  above  its  center,  so  that  the  pupil  and  all  below  were  dark  and 
the  upper  portion  of  the  iris  golden.  I  have  since  taken  up  another  in  the  same 
way.  (X:31-32,  September  12,  1857) 

Thus,  Torrey  believed  that  Thoreau's  object  was  to  be  a  writer,  that 
nature  was  to  be  his  medium  of  expression,  that  his  work  was  the  perfecting 
of  sympathy  with  the  object,  and  the  measure  of  the  union  was  the  spiritual  or 


The  dam  for  John  Thoreau's  sawmill  where  cedar  wood  for  the  Thoreau 
pencils  was  cut.  See  note  14. 
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emotional  effect  achieved.  Torrey  concluded,  "He  walked  in  the  old  Carlisle  road, 
as  the  saint  goes  to  his  knees,  to  'put  off  wordly  thoughts.'  The  words  are  his  own. 
There,  when  the  hour  favored  him,  he  'sauntered  near  to  heaven's  gate.'"72  I 
admire  how  Torrey  expressed  the  intensity  of  Thoreau's  involvement  with  the 
natural  world,  but  this  summary  does  not  acknowledge  the  changing  nature  of  that 
involvement.  Thoreau's  spiritual  life,  his  writing,  and  his  skills  in  perception  were 
evolving  as  his  knowledge  of  the  natural  world  increased.  Thoreau  wanted  his 
senses  to  be  attentive,  intentional,  available: 

To  Boulder  Field.  ...  It  is  remarkable  how  little  any  but  a  lichenist  will 
observe  on  the  bark  of  trees.  The  mass  of  men  have  but  the  vaguest  and  most 
indefinite  notion  of  mosses,  as  a  sort  of  shred  and  fringes,  and  the  world  in  which 
the  lichenist  dwells  is  much  further  from  theirs  than  one  side  of  the  earth  from  the 
other.  They  see  bark  as  if  they  see  it  not.  Those  objects  which,  though  constantly 
visible,  are  rarely  looked  at  are  a  sort  of  eye-brush. 

Each  phase  of  nature,  while  not  invisible,  is  yet  not  too  distinct  and  obtru- 
sive. It  is  there  to  be  found  when  we  look  for  it,  but  not  demanding  our  attention. 

.  .  .  Animals  generally  see  things  in  the  vacant  way  I  have  described.  They 
rarely  see  anything  but  their  food,  or  some  real  or  imaginary  foe.  I  never  saw  but 
one  cow  looking  into  the  sky. 

Lichens  as  they  affect  the  scenery,  as  picturesque  objects  ...  are  one  thing; 
as  they  concern  the  lichenist,  quite  another.  (XI:  296-97,  November  8,  1858) 

In  "Autumnal  Tints"  he  wrote,  "Objects  are  concealed  from  our  view  .  .  .  because 
we  do  not  bring  our  minds  and  eyes  to  bear  on  them;  for  there  is  no  power  to  see  in 
the  eye  itself,  any  more  than  in  any  other  jelly. . . .  [I]t  requires  different  intentions 
of  the  eye  and  of  the  mind  to  attend  to  different  departments  of  knowledge !  How 
differently  the  poet  and  the  naturalist  look  at  objects!"73  The  ubiquitously  quoted 
Yogi  Berra  is  said  to  have  said,  "You  can  see  a  lot  by  looking;"  but  Thoreau  might 
have  responded  as  he  did  in  1842,  "We  must  look  a  long  time  before  we  can 
see."74  In  his  study  of  nature,  Thoreau  went  from  trying  to  describe  and  name  the 
things  that  constitute  it  to  trying  to  understand,  through  observation  and  reflection, 
both  the  process  that  drives  and  disperses  life  and  the  spiritual  laws  that  lie  behind 
nature.  As  Laura  Dassow  Walls  says,  "The  poet's  love  has  matured  into  a  form  of 
'attention,'  alert  but  undemanding,  and  steeped  in  the  kind  of  knowledge  that 
makes  such  acute  responsiveness  possible."75  But  he  was  not  Gilbert  White,  the 
kindly  vicar  of  Selbourne.  He  became  voracious. 

8.    Man  and  Nature  in  Productive  Harmony? 

Thoreau  wrote,  in  the  passage  about  Estabrook  that  opens  and  is  the 
theme  of  this  paper,  "We  are  all  schoolmasters  and  our  schoolhouse  is  the 
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universe"  (XII:387,  October  15,  1859).  In  Estabrook,  he  wondered  why  the 
plumes  of  the  pines  were  gnawed  every  fall;  he  categorized  woods  by  their  ages 
and  origins;  he  recorded  the  flowering  and  seeding  of  species  upon  species  year 
after  year;  he  took  the  temperature  of  springs  to  understand  groundwater;  he 
discerned  the  microscopic  tooth  marks  of  mice  on  chestnuts  sprouting  in  quarry 
niches;  he  noted  the  alignment  of  the  strata  of  Curly  Pate  Hill;  he  puzzled  out  a 
century  and  a  half  of  a  woodlot's  history;  he  reported  on  Estabrook' s  lynx;  he 
speculated  about  watersheds  and  the  physiography  of  the  hills;  he  wrote  about 
how  humans  connected  to  the  landscape;  he  climbed  trees  to  study  nests;  and  he 
fathomed  varying  rates  of  growth  during  a  tree's  cycle  of  maturity.  Sherman  Paul 
notes  that  the  rhetorical  barrenness  of  some  of  these  last  journals  is  a  function  of 
the  "gargantuan  researches"  that  were  underway.76  E.  O.  Wilson  also  reminds  us 
that  Thoreau  could  have  spent  his  entire  life  on  "a  Magellanic  voyage  of  discovery 
around  a  single  rotten  stump,  for  we  live  on  a  little  known  planet."77 

Above  all,  in  his  last  months  in  Estabrook  he  studied  forest  succession 
and  the  dispersion  of  seeds  in  a  landscape  of  change.  In  these  final  months  of  the 
journals  we  see  a  work  in  progress.  They  are  inchoate.  We  sense  the  passion  but 
not  the  paradigm.  Each  day  he  charged  his  mind  with  new  facts.  His  imagination 
had  been  fired,  but  we  find  it  hard  to  identify  with  him.  His  commitment  has  no 
context  for  us.  Reading  of  him  counting  tree  rings  can  be  as  meaningless  to  most 
of  us  as  if  he  were  spinning  Tibetan  prayer  wheels. 

To  understand  these  entries  and  Thoreau' s  last  years  in  Estabrook,  we 
need  to  infer  an  organizing  principle — we  need  to  expand  our  minds  to  appreciate 
Thoreau' s  multi-leveled  world.  For  example,  for  Thoreau,  each  natural  fact  was 
invested  with  divinity — it  was  to  be  perceived  metaphorically  to  arrive  at  its 
spiritual  counterpart — the  higher  law.  On  another  level,  most  of  those  people  in 
the  woods  gathering  barberries  were  not  using  them  for  floral  decorations — the 
berries  were  acid  and  good  for  pickling  and  preserving  food;  we  have  forgotten 
that  in  now-romanticized  Concord  there  were  flesh-and-blood  people  using  the 
land,  some  in  "haggard  poverty  and  harassing  debt"  (XII:367,  October  3,  1859). 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  are  shrink-wrapped.  Moreover,  we  can  never  fully  under- 
stand what  it  must  have  been  like  to  be  a  careful  observer  of  nature  at  the  moment 
Origin  of  Species  stunned  the  world.  Stephen  Jay  Gould,  who  has  spent  his  career 
writing  about  Darwin,  says  with  awe  and  envy, 

And  whatever  the  excitement  and  pleasure  of  new  discoveries  made  every  year 
by  biologists,  no  one  will  ever  again  experience  the  ultimate  intellectual  high  of 
reconstructing  all  nature  with  the  passkey  of  evolution — a  privilege  accorded  to 
Charles  Darwin,  and  now  closed  to  us.78 

Darwin's  work,  however,  was  but  a  hypothesis,  and  there  was  work  to  be 
done  and  understanding  to  be  gained.  Thoreau  first  saw  The  Origin  of  Species  on 
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New  Year's  Day  of  his  final  year  in  Estabrook  (1860),  within  five  weeks  of  its 
publication  in  England.79  Evolution  had  been  in  the  air  for  a  decade  (Thoreau  had 
read  the  principal  arguments),  but  Darwin's  straightforward  theory  (and  docu- 
mented text)  suggested  how  evolution  principally  occurred:  a  species  randomly 
produces  variations,  the  most  successful  of  which  survive  (and  may  displace  the 
original  form)  through  natural  competition  in  the  crowded  environment.  Thoreau 
the  observer  found  Darwin's  work  congenial — some  of  the  evolutionary  processes 
Darwin  suggested  were  consistent  with  his  own  observations  on  the  dispersion  of 
seeds  and  the  principal  role  they  played  in  forest  succession.  Earlier,  Thoreau  had 
been  eager  to  see.  indeed  found  it  to  be  healthy,  that  Nature  was  so  rife  with  life 
that  it  could  sacrifice  myriads  and  suffer  them  to  prey  upon  one  another,  even  as  if 
it  had  rained  flesh  and  blood  (Walden.  318).  Furthermore,  Thoreau  the  man, 
whose  own  quest  had  been  essentially  unmentored.  must  have  been  gratified  to 
have  the  example  of  Darwin  and  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  confirm  that  a  lifetime  of 
lone  observation  could  lead  one  close  to  the  heart  of  things.  Thoreau' s  ruminations 
about  forests  and  the  profusion  of  acorns  were  indeed  observations  about  life  and 
creation  and  a  search  for  the  laws  that  lay  behind  nature. 

Parallel  writings  (some  of  which  are  drawn  from  Estabrook)  in  his 
journal,  in  his  September  1860  lecture  "Succession  of  Forest  Trees,"  and  in  his 
never-finished  book  "Dispersion  of  Seeds."  hint  of  what  he  was  about,  but  the  map 
of  his  thought  is  incomplete.80  Perhaps  Thoreau  himself  did  not  know  the  out- 
come. "Never  had  Thoreau  been  so  captivated  by  a  project,"  says  William 
Howarth.81  He  was  as  mentally  focused  on  tree  rings  and  acorns  as  a  free  climber 
is  on  a  face,  fingers  curved  towards  the  next  ascending  crack — even  though  the  top 
may  have  been  obscured.  I  think  Thoreau' s  emerging  vision  was  that  Concord's 
woods  (and  Estabrook' s)  had  become  a  dismaying  model  of  human  alteration,  not 
natural  regeneration.  (He  could  not  walk  in  Estabrook  without  hearing  the  sound 
of  the  axe;  and  the  capes  of  the  woods  retreated  ever  farther  from  the  town.)  He 
feared  it  was  the  end  of  the  wild  here.  He  had  come  to  understand  that  there  would 
be  profound  changes  in  the  biological  life  of  the  deforested  land,  affecting  its 
ability  to  reproduce  and  grow.  The  whole  intricate  system  (the  natural  process  of 
dispersion  of  seeds,  forest  succession,  and  rotation  of  soils),  the  natural  chain  of 
life  Thoreau  was  discovering,  would  be  delinked  and  replaced  by  the  human 
blunderings  that  were  the  norm.  It  would  be  a  shameful  and  unnecessary  waste  of 
a  system  which  nature  had  devised  and  from  which  humans  could  benefit  perpetu- 
ally. It  would  add  to  the  impoverishment  of  his  community  and  the  emptiness  of 
the  lives  of  those  trapped  on  the  wasted  lands.  Thoreau' s  raging  against  the 
meanness  of  some  of  the  lives  that  he  observed  was  not  directed  as  much  against 
the  individuals  as  it  was  against  a  situation  which  frustrated  the  transcendentalist's 
conviction  that  each  human  could  complete  himself  by  living  spiritually  and 
intellectually. 

Furthermore,  our  forest  was  a  symbol  of  the  uninterrupted  spiritual 
opportunity  of  the  New  World,  but  now  America  would  become  like  Europe.  The 
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forest  would  be  discarded  without  our  realizing  its  biological  and  spiritual  connec- 
tions. The  mistreated  and  barren  land  that  Thoreau  saw  symbolized  disharmony 
with  nature.82  He  knew  that  we  did  not  know.  In  Walden,  in  the  chapter  "The 
Pond  in  Winter,"  Thoreau  had  written  about  human  ignorance,  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  harmony: 

If  we  knew  all  the  laws  of  Nature,  we  should  need  only  one  fact,  or  the 
description  of  one  actual  phenomenon,  to  infer  all  the  particular  results  at  that 
point.  Now  we  know  only  a  few  laws,  and  our  result  is  vitiated,  not,  of  course,  by 
any  confusion  or  irregularity  in  Nature,  but  by  our  ignorance  of  essential  ele- 
ments in  the  calculation.  Our  notions  of  law  and  harmony  are  commonly  con- 
fined to  those  instances  which  we  detect;  but  the  harmony  which  results  from  a 
far  greater  number  of  seemingly  conflicting,  but  really  concurring,  laws,  which 
we  have  not  detected,  is  still  more  wonderful.  The  particular  laws  are  as  our 
points  of  view,  as,  to  the  traveller,  a  mountain  outline  varies  with  every  step,  and 
it  has  an  infinite  number  of  profiles,  though  absolutely  but  one  form.  Even  when 
cleft  or  bored  through  it  is  not  comprehended  in  its  entireness.  (Walden,  290-91) 

This  concept  of  harmony  is  a  central  one  for  a  transcendentalist,  signify- 
ing the  state  of  understanding  of  the  spiritual  laws  that  are  expressed  in  Nature's 
appearance.  For  example,  Emerson,  in  his  book  Nature,  describes  the  idealism  of 
the  poet  and  the  philosopher: 

The  true  philosopher  and  the  true  poet  are  one,  and  a  beauty,  which  is  truth,  and  a 
truth,  which  is  beauty,  is  the  aim  of  both. ...  It  is,  in  both  cases,  that  a  spiritual  life 
has  been  imparted  to  nature;  that  the  solid  seeming  block  of  matter  has  been 
pervaded  and  dissolved  by  a  thought;  that  this  feeble  human  being  has  penetrated 
the  vast  masses  of  nature  with  an  informing  soul,  and  recognized  itself  in  their 
harmony,  that  is,  seized  their  law.  (Emphasis  added.)83 

Looking  out  from  Estabrook's  Curly  Pate  Hill  toward  Mounts  Wachusett  and 
Monadnock,  Thoreau  had  a  vision  of  man  in  harmony  with  his  surroundings: 

Looking  from  [Curly  Pate  Hill]  .  .  .  over  the  valley  of  Spencer  Brook  westward, 
we  see  the  smoke  rising  from  a  huge  chimney  above  a  gray  roof  amid  the  woods, 

at  a  distance,  where  some  family  is  preparing  its  evening  meal There  beneath, 

we  suppose,  that  life  is  lived  of  which  we  have  only  dreamed. . . .  Why  are  distant 
valleys,  why  lakes,  why  mountains  in  the  horizon,  ever  fair  to  us?  Because  we 
realize  for  a  moment  that  they  may  be  the  home  of  man,  and  that  man's  life  may 
be  in  harmony  with  them.  Shall  I  say  that  we  thus  forever  delude  ourselves?  .  .  . 
We  are  constrained  to  imagine  a  life  in  harmony  with  the  scenery  and  the  hour. 
The  sky  and  clouds,  and  the  earth  itself,  with  their  beauty  forever  preach  to  us, 
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saying,  Such  an  abode  we  offer  you,  to  such  and  such  a  life  we  encourage  you. 
(XII:366-67,  October  3,  1859) 

I  have  unfairly  edited  this  passage,  however,  to  make  clear  Thoreau's  ambiva- 
lence. The  omitted  words  are  like  the  silenced  warnings  of  a  Greek  chorus.  They 
express  his  fear  that  his  vision  is  a  lie,  a  mirage  of  our  hopes,  and  that  beneath  this 
idealized  roof  are  the  "haggard  poverty  and  harassing  debt,"  "the  indifferent 
stolidity  and  patient  misery"  of  a  family  that  mortgaged  its  farm  and  "long  since 
sold  itself  to  the  devil  and  wrote  the  deed  with  its  blood."  Thoreau  was  troubled  by 
human  disharmonies  ("the  idiot  that  sits  by  the  kitchen  fire")  as  well  as  by  spiritual 
and  natural  ones,  and  he  was  seeing  that  they  were  connected.  Concord  (or 
America),  I  think  he  believed,  could  be  harmonious  but  was  instead  wasting  itself. 

This,  I  believe,  would  have  become  Thoreau's  work:  He  would  teach  in 
his  writings  (he  was  at  heart  a  teacher)  about  this  astonishing  process  of  natural 
harmony  that  occurs  each  year  as  seeds  are  urgently  dispersed  in  an  evolving 
world.  He  would  write  of  the  links  between  the  forest  and  the  animals,  wind, 
water,  and  soil,  which  were  seen  but  not  seen,  were  noticed  but  not  comprehended, 
were  ignored  and  devalued,  and  would  soon  be  destroyed.  It  was  natural  harmony 
at  risk,  a  metaphor  for  wider  disharmonies. 

The  vision  I  suggest  he  was  developing  contained  elements  of  natural 
science,  economic  husbandry,  ethical  stewardship,  and  spiritual  search.  These 
themes  are  implicit  in  much  of  Thoreau's  writing,  but  his  immersion  in  1860 
suggests  his  vision  was  infused  with  something  new,  the  unifying  insights  of 
evolution.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  he  was  motivated  to  become  a  Darwinian 
soldier  in  the  theological  battles  over  divine  causation  (though  he  did  deny"special 
creation"  in  "The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees").  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  Thoreau 
acknowledged  the  unrelenting  materialism  that  Darwin  believed  lay  behind  natu- 
ral selection.  Instead,  Thoreau  seems  to  have  been  energized  by  the  impetus  that 
Darwin's  experience  and  great  book  gave  to  his  own  world  view  that  Nature  was  a 
complex  system  of  wondrous  beauty  (even  its  terror  and  grief),  the  higher  laws 
and  harmonies  of  which  could  be  approached  by  the  human  mind  through  obser- 
vation and  an  intuitive  or  illuminative  experience.  He  also  wrote  approvingly  that 
the  theory  of  evolution  "implies  a  greater  vital  force  in  Nature,  because  it  is  more 
flexible  and  accommodating,  and  equivalent  to  a  sort  of  constant  new  creation" 
(Emphasis  in  the  original.  XIV:  147,  October  18,  1860).  The  thought  of  a  vital  and 
constant  renewal,  which  would  have  had  great  significance  to  a  transcendentalist, 
was  implicit  in  Darwin,  but  Thoreau's  expression  of  it  here  may  have  been  derived 
from  a  surprising  source:  botanist  Asa  Gray  of  Harvard.  Gray,  who  was  Darwin's 
chief  American  associate,  had  used  a  similar  evocative  phrase  only  two  months 
before,  in  the  August  Atlantic  Monthly:  "as  if  the  world  were  one  prolonged 
gestation."84  Thus,  Thoreau's  presumed  last  project,  the  Kalendar  of  nature's 
seasons,  might  have  been  transformed  by  this  new  unifying  principle:  as  Walden 
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was  "a  fable  of  renewal  of  life"85  in  the  melting  and  green  fire  of  spring,  Thoreau's 
new  work  might  have  been  a  fable  of  the  harmonies  of  death  and  "new  creation," 
expressed  in  the  seeds  of  autumn.  In  Darwin's  world,  individual  death  has  mean- 
ing— an  evolutionary  significance  (its  role  in  natural  selection)  as  part  of  a 
constant  creation.  Darwin  thus  gives  Thoreau  an  explanation  from  nature  for  what 
he  had  sensed  spiritually  when,  as  a  young  man,  he  had  written  Emerson  a  letter  of 
grief  and  condolence  over  the  devastating  deaths  of  Emerson's  son  and  of  his  own 
brother: 

How  plain  that  death  is  only  the  phenomenon  of  the  individual  or  class.  Nature 
does  not  recognize  it,  she  finds  her  own  again  under  new  forms  without  loss.  Yet 
death  is  beautiful  when  seen  to  be  a  law — It  is  as  common  as  life. 

In  1860,  Darwin  provided  Thoreau  with  the  natural  law  of  death  he  sought.  It  is 
one  thing  for  a  mourner  to  say  that,  in  Nature,  life  follows  death  inevitably,  as 
green  grass  follows  winter's  sere.  (That  is  to  say:  God's  clock  ticks  on;  no 
substitutions,  please.)  It  is  quite  another  thing  for  a  mourner,  biologist,  or  philoso- 
pher to  say  that,  in  Nature,  life  depends  upon  death,  as  it  does  with  Darwin.  (That 
is  to  say:  each  death,  a  man's  or  a  maggot's,  is  some  part  of  nature's  "vital 
[selective]  force"  of  evolution,  in  which  is  the  preservation  of  the  world.) 

Visions  of  harmony  with  nature  have  recurred  in  our  nation  as  both  an 
ethical  and  ecological  principle,  but  its  attainment  has  been  as  elusive  as  the  Grail. 
Thoreau  had  used  the  phrase  to  describe  Emerson  the  transcendentalist:  "In  his 
world,  every  man  would  be  a  poet — Love  would  reign — Beauty  would  take 
place — Man  &  nature  would  harmonize."87  One  hundred  ten  years  later,  in  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA),  the  nation's  environmental  policy 
became  "to  create  and  maintain  conditions  under  which  man  and  nature  can  exist 
in  productive  harmony. ,"88  Aldo  Leopold  had  explained  the  national  implications 
of  the  ecology  of  disharmony: 

A  harmonious  relation  to  land  is  more  intricate,  and  of  more  consequence  to  a 
civilization,  than  the  historians  of  progress  seem  to  realize.  Civilization  is  not,  as 
they  often  assume,  the  enslavement  of  a  stable  and  constant  earth.  It  is  a  state  of 
mutual  and  interdependent  cooperation  between  human  animals,  other  animals, 
plants,  and  soil,  which  may  be  disrupted  at  any  moment  by  the  failure  of  any  of 
them.  Land-despoliation  has  evicted  nations,  and  can  on  occasion  do  it  again.89 

Eight  months  after  NEPA's  enactment,  in  the  first  Presidential  report  to  Congress 
on  the  state  of  the  nation's  environment  (which  had  become  dismaying),  President 
Nixon  defined  the  nation's  task  of  harmonizing  man  and  nature  as  being  one  of 
mastering  ourselves  for  the  greater  good  of  all: 
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In  dealing  with  the  environment  we  must  learn  not  how  to  master  nature  but  how 
to  master  ourselves,  our  institutions,  and  our  technology.  We  must  achieve  a  new 
awareness  of  our  dependence  on  our  surroundings  and  on  the  natural  systems 
which  support  all  life,  but  awareness  must  be  coupled  with  a  full  realization  of 
our  enormous  capability  to  alter  these  surroundings.  .  .  .  We  should  strive  for  an 
environment  that  not  only  sustains  life  but  enriches  life,  harmonizing  the  works 
of  man  and  nature  for  the  greater  good  of  all.90 

But  Thoreau  was  not  a  fool  when  he  envisioned  harmony  that  evening  on 
Estabrook's  Curly  Pate  Hill.  He  knew  what  he  was  up  against  and  so  should  we: 
"Surely,"  he  said  in  the  closing  line  of  "The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees,"  "men 
love  darkness  rather  than  light."91 

9.  Oaks  and  Bittersweet  Acorns — Wild  Fruits  to  Feed  the  Imagination 

Prosaic  journal  passages  from  Estabrook  are  part  of  this  groping  for  facts 
to  express  his  unifying  vision — Henry  Shattuck's  woods  were  a  demonstration 
plot  of  seed  dispersion;  Blood's  primitive  oaks  were  a  touchstone  for  a  climax 
ecology;  and  the  prodigality  of  the  acorns  was  part  of  a  world  that  Thoreau  hoped 
could  redeem  us  literally  and  spiritually.  For  example,  Europeans  found  it  remark- 
able that  in  America,  when  woods  were  cut,  a  wood  of  a  different  species  often 
sprang  up  in  its  place.  Some  authorities  ascribed  this  to  long-dormant  seeds  in  the 
soil:  others,  such  as  Harvard's  Louis  Agassiz,  ascribed  it  to  the  spontaneous 
generation  of  species  whose  ranges  and  habitats  were  a  fixed  part  of  God's  design. 
To  the  contrary,  in  Shattuck's  pitch  pine  wood,  Thoreau  finds  "remarkable  proof 
of  the  opinion  that  he  had  held  for  some  years:  that  it  was  not  recognized  how 
powerfully  seeds  are  broadcast  each  year,  in  this  case  by  animals.  In  Shattuck's 
woods  in  Estabrook,  the  squirrels  and  jays  had  brought  the  acorns  from  the  nearby 
oak  grove  into  their  winters  quarters  (in  the  pines),  to  store  them  for  food.  Those 
acorns  not  eaten  by  their  planters  would,  for  a  year  or  two,  struggle  to  survive  in 
the  shadowy  light  of  the  grove  and,  if  a  break  in  the  canopy  occurred,  would 
quickly  grow  to  fill  it.  Thus,  by  annual  dispersion  of  seeds  by  animals,  wind  or 
water — not  by  long-dormant  seeds  and  not  by  spontaneous  generation — does  the 
forest  prepare  itself  for  its  renewal.  As  Robert  Richardson  points  out,  "On  the  big 
issue  [the  theory  of  special  creation]  Agassiz  was  wrong  and  Thoreau  was  right."92 

Human  activities  can  mimic  nature's  opening  of  the  canopy,  but  human 
mistakes  often  frustrate  regrowth.  For  example,  Farmer  Shattuck  cut  his  pine 
woodlot  in  Estabrook  woods  and,  not  noticing  or  understanding  the  significance 
of  the  tiny  oak  seedlings  already  growing  there,  wanted  to  grow  a  few  crops  of 
grain  on  this  unsuitable  land  for  quick  cash  before  he  let  the  land  revert  to  a 
woodlot.  Thus,  harrowing  between  the  stumps,  he  would  soon  destroy  nature's 
carefully  prepared,  tiny  new  forest.  Thoreau  wrote, 
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A  thousand  little  red  flags  (changed  oak  leaves)  already  wave  over  the  green  rye 
amid  the  stumps.  The  farmer  stumbles  over  these  in  his  walk,  and  sweats  while  he 
endeavors  to  clear  the  land  of  them,  and  yet  wonders  how  oaks  ever  succeed  to 
pines,  as  if  he  did  not  consider  what  these  are.93 

What  results  would  be  a  starved  pasture  or  a  barren,  pine-sick  field,  for  years  good 
for  neither  pasture  nor  woods.94  It  was  "a  greediness  that  defeats  its  own  ends, 
for  Nature  cannot  now  pursue  the  way  she  had  entered  upon.  As  if  oaks  would  .  . 
.  come  at  his  bidding!"  ("DS,"  Faith,  173).  Thoreau  would  ask,  "Why  not  control 
our  own  woods  and  destiny  more?"  ("DS,"  Faith,  166).  He  proposed  to  leave  in 
proximity  groves,  of  various  species  and  ages,  where  a  natural  rotation  could  be 
kept,  calamity  avoided,  and  connection  with  higher  laws  maintained.  Where 
animals,  wind,  and  water  could  do  their  work  of  planting — and  be  honored  for  it. 
When  "a  squirrel  goes  a-chestnutting,"  Thoreau  wrote,  following  a  description  of 
Estabrook's,  "it  is  no  transient  afternoon's  picnic  but  the  pursuit  of  his  life,  a 
harvest  that  he  gets  as  surely  as  the  farmer  his  corn"  ("DS,"  Faith,  128). 

How  drab,  one  might  say,  that  the  poet  now  thinks  about  squirrels,  but 
Thoreau  saw  the  poetry  in  it:  "Yes,  these  dense  and  stretching  oak  forests,  whose 
withered  leaves  now  redden  and  rustle  on  the  hills  for  many  a  New  England  mile, 
were  all  planted  by  the  labor  of  animals.  .  .  .  Consider  what  vast  work  these  forest 
planters  are  doing!"  ("DS,"  Faith,  130).  The  animals  would  fill  a  nearby  pine 
grove  with  chestnuts,  the  passenger  pigeon  would  carry  an  acorn  a  state  away  at 
the  speed  of  a  locomotive,  and  a  birch  seed's  flight  in  the  wind  would  baffle  a 
mathematician.  He  knew  that  the  profusion  of  seeds  and  the  urgency  of  their 
dispersal  were  the  engines  of  natural  selection,  and  thus  of  evolution.  "The  very 
earth  itself  is  a  granary  and  a  seminary,"  Thoreau  the  naturalist  realized,  and 
Thoreau  the  transcendentalist  added  "and  to  some  minds  its  surface  is  regarded  as 
the  cuticle  of  one  great  living  creature"  ("DS,"  Faith,  151). 

But  some  things  happen  unseasonably.  On  a  cold  dark  afternoon  in 
November.  1860,  Thoreau  was  gleaning  for  facts  before  the  winter  snows  covered 
the  ground.  He  was  at  the  southern  end  of  the  old  Estabrook  road,  and  he 
mentioned  in  passing,  simply  as  a  way  of  identifying  two  oaks,  that  they  were 
"southeast  of  my  house"  (XIV:263,  November  24,  1860).  This  was  the  now- 
famous  building  that  had  been  his  home  at  Walden  Pond  for  two  years.  A  farmer 
had  moved  it,  probably  pulled  by  oxen,  to  Estabrook  Country  where  most  of  it 
eventually  rotted  away.95  Though  Thoreau  must  have  passed  it  regularly,  his 
journal  did  not  mention  its  presence  in  Estabrook  for  six  years  after  it  was  moved 
there — he  made  only  one  brief  mention  in  1855.  He  did  not  mention  it  again  for 
another  five  years,  when  he  made  three  brief  mentions  in  1860,  of  which  this  is  the 
last.  He  never  hinted  that  he  even  peeked  through  the  window.  He  did.  however, 
call  it  "my  house  that  was"  or  "my  old  house"  for  indeed  it  was,  as  Channing 
wrote,  "his  only  true  house."96 
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What  had  caught  his  intentional  looking  "southeast  of  my  house"  that 
day  in  November  were  a  surprising  (to  him)  number  of  sound  acorns  under  these 
particular  Estabrook  oaks.  He  had  been  puzzled  that  fall  by  the  rotting  and  the 
worms  that  had  destroyed  so  many  millions  of  the  acorns.  He  had  inferred  a 
purpose  for  some  of  the  profligacy — excess  seeds  to  feed  the  planters;  to  extend 
the  plant's  range;  and  to  occupy  every  bit  of  habitat,  where 
evolutionary"peculiarities  more  or  less  considerable"  might  be  produced  "in 
consequence  of  their  various  conditions"  ("DS,"  Faith,  101).  Was  the  mass  death 
of  these  acorns,  however,  the  sign  of  some  "glaring  imperfection"?  It  was  hard  to 
see,  he  had  said,  what  "great  purpose"  was  served  by  this  seeming  waste  (XIV:  149, 
October  19,  1860).  So  he  kept  observing,  as  he  was  doing  that  day  "southeast  of 
my  house."  Was  he  curious  about  whether  these  particular  oaks  were  somehow 
peculiar  "in  consequence  of  their  .  .  .  conditions"  so  that  a  higher  percentage  of 
their  acorns  might  survive?  Was  he  curious  about  the  possibility  of  Darwinian 
variation  in  a  species  near  his  old  house?  This  day,  he  called  these  Estabrook 
acorns — these  wild  fruits —  "remarkable"  and  looked  forward  to  seeing  "how 
many  of  these  sprouted  acorns  are  left  and  are  sound  in  the  spring."  He  then 
attended  to  the  storm  around  him: 

The  first  spitting  of  snow — a  flurry  or  a  squall — from  out  [of]  a  gray  or  slate- 
colored  cloud  that  came  up  from  the  west.  This  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
pellets  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  or  less  in  diameter.  These  drove  along  almost 
horizontally,  or  curving  upward  like  the  outline  of  a  breaker,  before  the  strong 
and  chilling  wind.  The  plowed  fields  were  for  a  time  whitened  with  them.  The 
green  moss  about  the  bases  of  trees  was  very  prettily  spotted  white  with  them, 
and  also  the  large  beds  of  cladonia  in  the  pastures.  They  come  to  contrast  with  the 
red  cockspur  lichens  on  the  stumps,  which  you  had  not  noticed  before.  Striking 
against  the  trees  on  the  west  side  they  fell  and  accumulated  in  a  white  line  at  the 
base.  Though  a  slight  touch,  this  was  the  first  wintry  scene  of  the  season.  The  air 
was  so  full  of  these  pellets  that  we  could  not  see  a  hill  a  half  a  mile  off  for  an  hour. 
The  hands  seek  the  warmth  of  the  pockets,  and  fingers  are  so  benumbed  that  you 
cannot  open  your  jack-knife.  .  .  . 

The  bitter-sweet  of  a  white  oak  acorn  which  you  nibble  in  a  bleak  November 
walk  over  the  tawny  earth  is  more  to  me  than  a  slice  of  imported  pineapple.  We 
do  not  think  much  of  table-fruits.  They  are  especially  for  aldermen  and  epicures. 
They  do  not  feed  the  imagination.  That  would  starve  on  them.  These  wild  fruits, 
whether  eaten  or  not,  are  a  dessert  for  the  imagination.  The  south  may  keep  her 
pineapples,  and  we  will  be  content  with  our  strawberries.97 

And  these,  fittingly,  are  the  last  words  Thoreau  wrote  about  his  Easterbrooks 
Country.  Absorbed,  determined,  he  walked  the  talk — wild  fruits  that  very  day  had 
fed  both  his  palate  and  his  imagination.  He  must  have  literally  been  on  his  knees  as 
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he  counted  the  acorns  beneath  those  oaks  and  puzzled  about  their  secrets.  The  next 
day  he  would  say,  "How  is  any  scientific  discovery  made?  Why,  the  discoverer 
takes  it  into  his  head  first.  He  must  all  but  see  it"  (XIV:267,  November  25,  1860). 
The  following  week,  he  spent  a  bitter  afternoon  counting  more  tree  rings  on  his 
beloved  Fair  Haven  Hill  near  Walden,  trying  to  understand  his  world  and  what  it 
represented.  He  came  down  with  the  illness  that  reawakened  his  tuberculosis.  He 
was  to  linger  for  eighteen  months  but  he  rarely  walked  far  afield  again.  He  died  at 
forty-four. 

10.  Conclusion:  "All  nature  rejoices  with  one  joy." 

The  final  passage,  however,  in  our  journey  with  Henry  Thoreau  through 
the  Estabrook  Country  should  not  be  so  astringent — and  so  sad,  knowing  what  we 
know.  For  this  land  has  a  pulse  of  life,  and  an  entry  from  the  1853  journal  (the 
second  passage  below)  lets  us  feel  it.  He  had  been  walking  along  the  old  Estabrook 
road,  and  such  a  road  was  for  him  both  an  actual  and  a  metaphorical  place.  For 
example,  he  had  once  prominently  quoted  poetry  by  Emerson  in  which  the  image 
of  a  road  expressed  both  the  journey  of  life  and  a  spiritual  path: 

Go  where  he  will,  the  wise  man  is  at  home, 
His  hearth  the  earth, — his  hall  the  azure  dome; 
Where  his  clear  spirit  leads  him,  there's  his  road, 
By  God's  own  light  illumined  and  foreshowed.  ° 

So,  on  the  Estabrook  road  in  early  spring,  Thoreau  wrote  about  revival: 

To  the  Kibbe  Place It  is  a  genial  and  reassuring  day;  the  mere  warmth  of 

the  west  wind  amounts  almost  to  balminess.  The  softness  of  the  air  mollifies  our 
own  dry  and  congealed  substance.  I  sit  down  by  a  wall  to  see  if  I  can  muse  again. 
We  become,  as  it  were,  pliant  and  ductile  again  to  strange  but  memorable 
influences;  we  are  led  a  little  way  by  our  genius.  We  are  affected  like  the  earth, 
and  yield  to  the  elemental  tenderness;  winter  breaks  up  within  us;  the  frost  is 
coming  out  of  me,  and  I  am  heaved  like  the  road;  accumulated  masses  of  ice  and 
snow  dissolve,  and  thoughts  like  a  freshet  pour  down  unwonted  channels.  A 
strain  of  music  comes  to  solace  the  traveller  over  earth's  downs  and  dignify  his 
chagrins,  the  petty  men  whom  he  meets  are  the  shadows  of  grander  to  come. 
Roads  lead  elsewhere  than  to  Carlisle  and  Sudbury.  The  earth  is  uninhabited  but 
fair  to  inhabit,  like  the  old  Carlisle  road.  Is  then  the  road  so  rough  that  it  should  be 
neglected?  Not  only  narrow  but  rough  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  life  everlasting. 
Our  experience  does  not  wear  upon  us.  It  is  seen  to  be  fabulous  or  symbolical, 
and  the  future  is  worth  expecting.  Encouraged  I  set  out  once  more  to  climb  the 
mountains  of  the  earth,  for  my  steps  are  symbolical  steps,  and  in  all  my  walking  I 
have  not  reached  the  top  of  the  earth  yet.  . . . 


The  old  Carlisle  road  or  the  Estabrook  road  trail  down  which  minutemen 
came  to  join  the  fight  at  the  North  Bridge.  See  note  10. 


Photo  by  Ann  Chapman 
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Ah!  Then,  as  I  was  rising  this  crowning  road,  just  beyond  the  old  lime-kiln, 
there  leaked  into  my  open  ear  the  faint  peep  of  a  hyla  [spring  peeper]  from  some 
far  pool.  One  little  hyla  somewhere  in  the  fens,  aroused  by  the  genial  season, 
crawls  up  a  bank  or  a  bush,  squats  on  a  dry  leaf,  and  essays  a  note  or  two,  which 
scarcely  rends  the  air,  does  no  violence  to  the  zephyr,  but  yet  breaks  through  all 
obstacles,  thick-planted  maples,  and  far  over  the  downs  to  the  ear  of  the  listening 
naturalist,  who  will  never  see  that  piper  in  this  world,  — nor  even  the  next,  it  may 
be, — as  it  were  the  first  faint  cry  of  the  new-born  year,  notwithstanding  the  note 
of  birds.  Where  so  long  I  have  heard  only  the  brattling  and  moaning  of  the  wind, 
what  means  this  tenser,  far-piercing  sound?  All  nature  rejoices  with  one  joy.  If 
the  hyla  has  revived  again,  may  not  I?  .  .  .  Came  home  through  the  Hunt 
pasture." 

Acknowledgements:  I  have  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  courtesies  and  work  of 
Ray  Angelo,  Allie  Bemis  Bueti,  Thomas  Blanding,  J.  Walter  Brain,  Dr.  Janet 
Buerger,  Carol  Dwyer,  Mary  and  Mary  Gail  Fenn,  and  Marcia  Moss,  and  by  a 
grant  from  the  Thoreau  Country  Conservation  Alliance.  The  responsibility  for 
errors  is  mine.  I  would  appreciate  corrections  and  additions  at  39  Todd  Pond 
Road,  Lincoln  MA  01773,  <sfe@aol.com>,  for  I  am  confident  there  is  much 
Estabrook  lore  to  be  learned. 

Notes 

These  endnotes  containbrief  texts  on  many  matters  of  interest.  They  include  a  discussion  of 
the  place-name  Estabrook  (in  endnote  2);  Harvard's  nature  reserve  and  Estabrook' s  conser- 
vation history  (3  and  4);  colonial  history  and  Bullock's  wigwam  (8);  old  Estabrook  road 
(10);  John  Thoreau's  cedar  saw  mill  (14);  Punkatasset  and  the  Minutemen  (15-18,  26); 
Native  Americans  (19);  the  Estabrook  cellar  hole  (28);  the  lime  kiln  and  quarries,  and  the 
stone  circles  (31);  Two  Rod  Road  (32);  Carlisle's  almost-meetinghouse  in  Estabrook 
Woods  (33);  the  mort  stones  (35);  Kibbe's  declaration  of  independence  (37);  the  Rebecca 
Estabrook-Paul  Adams  site  and  the  old  corn  hills  (45);  Bateman's  Pond  and  nature  in 
Estabrook  (46);  farmer  Clark's  diary  (50);  Raymond  Emerson  and  Mary  Sherwood  (58); 
Minot  Pratt,  his  elm,  and  his  spring  (60);  William  Brewster  of  October  Farm  (70);  Asa  Gray 
and  his  spring  (84);  and  the  fate  of  Thoreau's  Walden  house  in  Estabrook  (95). 

1  Henry  David  Thoreau,  The  Journal  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  ed.  Bradford  Torrey  and 
Francis  H.  Allen  (New  York:  Dover  Publications,  1962),  XIF387,  October  15,  1859. 
Hereafter,  I  will  usually  cite  the  Journal  parenthetically  in  the  text  by  volume  and 
page.  Roman  volume  numbers  indicate  entries  after  April  27,  1852  in  journal  volumes 
in  the  1906  Torrey  and  Allen  edition,  which  has  been  reprinted  by  Dover.  Arabic 
volume  numbers  indicate  volumes  of  the  authoritative  Princeton  edition  of  the  Jour- 
nal, which  include  entries  through  April  27,  1852  (Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Journal,  Robert 
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Sattelmeyer,  general  editor,  vols.  1-4  [Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1981-92]). 
The  text  from  the  Princeton  edition,  being  a  more  accurate  rendition  of  Thoreau's 
journal,  preserves  its  irregularities  in  spelling,  grammar,  and  punctuation.  These  may 
appear  to  be  typographical  errors.  To  avoid  interrupting  the  text,  the  expression  sic 
will  not  normally  be  used  to  reassure  the  reader. 

The  sources  for  this  paragraph  are  as  follows:  "great  wild  tract,"  V:239,  June  10,  1853; 
"the  savage  fertile  houseless  land,"  Ralph  W.  Emerson,  The  Journals  and  Miscella- 
neous Notebooks  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (Cambridge:  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1960- 
82)  14:162  (hereafter  designated  as  JMN);  and  "dear  Easterbrook,"  Edith  W.  Gregg, 
ed.,  The  Letters  of  Ellen  Tucker  Emerson  (Kent:  Kent  State  Univ.  Press,  1982),  II,  572. 

What's  in  a  name?  Estabrook  Country  is  located  in  the  northern  part  of 
Concord,  Massachusetts,  and  in  adjoining  Carlisle.  Nearby  to  the  south  is  the  Minute- 
man  National  Historical  Park  and  the  North  Bridge  of  Revolutionary  War  fame. 
Nearby  to  the  east  is  the  Concord  River  and  the  Great  Meadows  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  Thoreau  (and  his  friend  Ellery  Channing)  made  up  names  for  this  area — 
"Easterbrooks  Country,"  "Melvin's  Preserve,"  "Apple  pastures,"  and  "Robin  Hood 
Ground,"  and  good  names  they  are.  His  consistent  favorite  was  "Easterbrooks  Coun- 
try" (always  with  initial  caps,  at  least  as  edited),  and  I  preserve  this  spelling  in  any 
Thoreau  quotations.  This  name  is  a  reference  to  the  earliest  known  European  settler  in 
the  middle  of  Estabrook  Country,  Thomas  Estabrook,  brother  to  Rev.  Joseph  Estabrook, 
the  third  Concord  minister.  Thoreau  also  used  "Easterbrooks"  as  a  descriptive  adjec- 
tive (to  describe  quarries,  fields,  and  a  moraine),  as  a  noun  describing  the  area  (as  in 
"get  stone  out  of  Easterbrooks"),  and  in  various  forms  as  a  possessive  adjective  that 
generally  refers  to  the  cellar-hole  site  on  Estabrook  road.  See,  the  end  note  discussing 
that  cellar  hole.  Compare  Thoreau's  puzzling  but  probably  unrelated  use  of  the  phrase 
"Easter  Brooks"  in  an  August  29,  1 843  letter  to  his  mother  about  Charles  Dunbar,  her 
eccentric  brother  {The  Correspondence  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  ed.  Walter  Harding 
and  Carl  Bode  [Washington  Square:  New  York  Univ.  Press,  1958],  135). 

In  my  text,  however,  I  use  the  spelling  "Estabrook,"  which  is  how  the  land  is  and 
has  been  identified  by  almost  all  writers,  even  in  Thoreau's  time.  For  example,  farmer 
D.  B.  Clark  used  "the  Estabrook  place"  in  1849  (Daniel  Brooks  Clark,  "Diary,  1847- 
1851"  [photocopy  at  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library,  hereafter  cited  as  CFPL], 
September  4,  1849).  Emerson  used  "Estabrook  farm  [or  Farm]"  in  1854,  1857,  1858, 
and  1860  (Emerson,  JMN,  8:347,  14:162,  14:357;  and  "Country  Life,"  Atlantic 
Monthly  94  [November  1904]:  597-98).  Channing  used  "in  Estabrook' s"  (F.  B. 
Sanborn,  Recollections  of  Seventy  Years  [Boston:  Gorham  Press,  1909],  394).  In  1890, 
Carlisle  historian  Sidney  Bull  used  "Estabrook  place"  (Sidney  A.  Bull,  "Carlisle"  in 
History  of  Middlesex  County,  ed.  D.  Hamilton  Hurd  [Philadelphia:  J.  W.  Lewis  &  Co., 
1890],  I,  c.  LIV,  712).  In  1892,  ornithologist  William  Brewster  used  "the  Estabrook 
woods"  and  "the  Estabrook  road"  (William  Brewster,  October  Farm  [Cambridge: 
Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1937],  26,  36,  55).  In  1897,  Edwin  M.  Bacon  used  in  his 
guidebook  "Estabrook  Woods,"  "Estabrook  Road,"  and  "Estabrook  farmstead"  (Edwin 
M.  Bacon,  Walks  and  Rides  About  Boston  [Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  for 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  1897],  202-206).  Sanborn  used  "Estabrook  country"  in 
1901  and  1902  (F.  B.  Sanborn,  The  Personality  of  Thoreau  [Boston:  Charles  E. 
Goodspeed,  1901],  19;  and  Ellery  Channing,  Poems  of  Sixty-Five  Years,  ed.  F.  B. 
Sanborn  [Philadelphia  and  Concord:  James  H.  Bentley,  1902],  96).  And  Sanborn  used 
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"the  Estabrook  woods"  in  1909  (Recollections,  1:  187).  Emerson's  daughter  Ellen, 
however,  used  "Easterbrook"  as  a  noun  in  correspondence  throughout  her  life  (e.  g., 
Gregg,  Letters  of  Ellen  Tucker  Emerson,  II,  572). 

For  current  usage,  the  name  "Estabrook  Woods"  has  the  advantage  of  emphasiz- 
ing the  present  ecological  value  of  the  core — "an  extensive,  continuous,  unbroken  and 
undisturbed  swath  of  forest"  (J.  Walter  Brain,  "Vegetation  and  Wildlife  Habitat 
Inventory  and  Assessment  of  the  Middlesex  School  Proposed  Expansion  Area  in  the 
Estabrook  Woods  in  Concord,  Massachusetts"  [report  to  the  Concord  Natural  Re- 
sources Commission,  1994],  16,  LWV  at  159).  For  the  overall  area,  I  prefer,  however, 
the  name  "Estabrook  Country"  because  Thoreau's  tract  was  only  partly  woods. 
Moreover,  the  name  "Estabrook  Country"  is  generous  enough  to  include  the  beautiful 
open  rural  lands,  which  Thoreau  so  admired,  that  still  exist  on  the  edges  of  the  original 
tract  and  approximate  the  natural  diversity  he  enjoyed.  Thus,  I  think  both  names  have 
their  use — Estabrook  Woods  (of  which  the  Harvard  land  is  only  a  part)  is  the  forested 
core  of  a  fifteen-hundred-acre  (or  more)  Estabrook  Country.  Or  Estabrook,  for  short. 
Harvard's  nature  reserve  and  Estabrook  conservation  history.  This  Thoreau 
Society  donation  was  part  of  the  1960s  campaign  to  purchase  the  seven-hundred-acre 
core  of  Estabrook  for  a  Harvard  University  ecology  research  site.  The  idea  for  such  a 
reserve  in  Estabrook  took  shape  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Ernst  Mayr  and 
Curator  Barbara  Lawrence  of  Harvard,  David  Emerson  and  Thomas  Flint  of  Concord, 
and  Lawrence  Terry,  retiring  headmaster  of  Middlesex  School.  At  the  Society's 
annual  meeting,  Mr.  Flint  announced  that  the  Society's  grand  gift  had  been  matched 
by  the  Ford  Foundation!  (Thoreau  Society  Bulletin  96  [1966]:  4;  hereafter  cited  as 
"755").  Messrs  Flint  and  Terry,  who  co-chaired  the  campaign,  raised  $495,000  to 
enable  Harvard  to  acquire  642  acres  as  the  center  of  a  biological  study  area.  There 
were  six  hundred  donors,  as  follows:  $67,000  from  individuals  and  $427,000  from 
such  local  and  national  foundations  as  the  Ford  Foundation,  Arthur  Vining  Davis, 
Avalon,  Nature  Conservancy,  Permanent  Charities,  Concord  Land  Conservation  Trust. 
The  project  was  hailed  nationwide  as  an  outstanding  example  of  cooperative  steward- 
ship and  community  unity.  Since  that  time,  the  expenditures  for  additional  land 
acquisition  in  Estabrook  Woods  have  been  as  follows:  $80,000  from  private  dona- 
tions; $653,000  from  the  towns  of  Concord  and  Carlisle;  $294,000  in  state  aid;  and,  in 
1996,  a  $1.5  million  federal  grant.  Estabrook  was  eligible  for  this  federal  grant 
because,  on  nomination  by  the  state,  it  was  designated  part  of  the"nation's  forest 
legacy"  by  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  an  Act  of  Congress.  Thus,  the 
sums  expended  since  1965  to  purchase  land  and  restrictions  to  protect  Estabrook 
Woods  total  $3  million;  this  is  a  conservative  estimate  as  the  area  included  is  narrowly 
defined  and  as  neither  inflation  nor  the  value  of  the  considerable  gifts  (and  bargain 
sales)  of  land  and  conservation  restrictions  are  included.  An  additional  million  public 
dollars  have  been  spent  for  agricultural  preservation  restrictions  for  the  old  Nathan 
Barrett  farmland,  between  Punkatasset  and  the  Concord  River,  as  beautiful  today  as  in 
Thoreau's  time. 

Estabrook  Woods  is  not  a  public  park  or  an  organized  athletic  course.  It  is  a 
nature  reserve,  much  of  it  privately  owned,  for  study,  with  sauntering  and  respectful, 
traditional  uses  allowed.  Barbara  Anderson  describes  an  encounter  on  the  Estabrook 
road  between  a  motorcyclist  and  a  group  of  Thoreauvians  led  by  Mary  Fenn,  on  a  walk 
after  a  Thoreau  Society  annual  meeting.  Recalling  Thoreau's  admonition,  the  saunterers 
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prevailed.  The  cyclist  was  so  contrite  he  parked  his  bike  and  joined  the  walk  (Barbara 
Anderson,  "Fenn  and  the  Art  of  Motorcyclist  Modification,"  The  Concord  Saunterer 
15.3  [winter  1980]:  28).  Thoreau  had  admonished,  "Going  along  this  old  Carlisle 
[Estabrook]  road, — road  for  walkers,  for  berry-pickers,  and  no  more  worldly  travellers 
.  .  .  where  there  are  countless  rocks  .  .  .  which  no  jockey,  no  wheelwright  in  his  right 
mind,  drives  over"  (XII: 345,  September  24,  1859). 

4  Nancy  Spears,  "The  Concord  Field  Station,"  Harvard  University  Gazette,  September 
2,  1988.  And  Joyce  Miller,  "Research  and  Renown:  The  Concord  Field  Station," 
Concord  Journal,  December  10,  1987.  The  Concord  Journal  article  is  reproduced  at 
pages  60  e  &  f,  Janet  Buerger,  ed.,  "Portfolio  I:  A  Collection  of  Information  on 
Estabrook  Woods,  Thoreau' s  Other  "Great  Wild  Tract"  (Preliminary  Report  of  the 
Environment  Committee,  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Concord/Carlisle,  December 
1994),  485  pp.  This  document  is  an  invaluable  source  of  information  and  is  hereafter 
cited  as  "LWV." 

Concord  Field  Station  of  Harvard's  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 
Harvard's  portion  of  the  Estabrook  Woods  is  the  largest  parcel  in  what  Harvard  calls 
the  Concord  Field  Station,  the  laboratory  for  which  is  in  Bedford,  Mass.  The  Field 
Station  has  published  a  series  of  monographs  on  the  biota  and  resources  of  the  Woods. 
See,  in  general,  David  S.  Woodruff,  "Introductory  Notes:  Concord  Field  Station,  A 
Guide  to  Resources,  No.  8"  (Cambridge:  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Harvard 
University,  1974,  hereafter  MCZ).  These  include  studies  on  vegetation  and  flora; 
reptiles  and  amphibians;  social  and  solitary  wasps;  climate  and  meteorology;  mam- 
mals; physiography  and  geology;  and  soils.  It  also  published  a  booklet  on  a  demon- 
stration forestry  project  just  east  of  Middlesex  School:  Mary  Eugenia  Myer  and  Nancy 
Ranney,  Aesthetic  Management  in  New  England  Woodlands  (Bedford:  Concord  Field 
Station,  Harvard  Univ.,  1976).  Botanical  information  on  the  area  has  been  collected 
since  1825,  and  the  Museum  published  Richard  Jefferson  Eaton's  book,  A  Flora  of 
Concord.  An  Account  of  the  Flowering  Plants,  Ferns,  and  Fern-allies,  Special  Pub. 
No.  4  (Cambridge:  MCZ,  1974).  Many  individual  research  projects  have  been  under- 
taken by  students  and  independent  researchers.  A  color  annotated  resource  map  of  the 
MCZ  ownership  that  the  Field  Station  published  in  1973,  which  is  still  in  use,  locates 
features  accurately,  but  some  errors  crept  in  during  final  production.  For  example, 
some  of  the  names  seem  to  have  been  just  made  up  (Lynn  Maguire  et  al.,  "Concord 
Field  Station,  Estabrook  Woods"  (map,  MCZ,  May  1973,  and  corrections  sheet).  Over 
the  years,  however,  Harvard's  attention  to  Estabrook  has  appeared  to  vary. 

5  XIL387;  October  15,  1859.  This  passage  also  appeared  in  modified  form  in  Thoreau's 
essay  "Huckleberries,"  in  Henry  David  Thoreau,  Natural  History  Essays  (Salt  Lake 
City:  Peregrine  Smith  Books,  1980),  259-60.  Hereafter,  this  edition  will  be  cited  as 
"NHE." 

6  Paul  Brooks,  The  People  of  Concord  (Chester:  Globe  Pequot  Press,  1990),  39. 

7  J.  Walter  Brain,  "Estabrook  Land  Was  Thoreau's  'Wild  Tract,'"  Concord  Journal, 
Feb.  17,  1994,  and  in  LWV,  109. 

8  Estabrook's  colonial  history.  It  is  remarkable  how  much  there  is  still  unknown  about 
even  such  a  lovingly  memorialized  town  as  the  venerable  Concord.  I  am  sure  that 
unscrambling  the  property  maze  of  the  Estabrook  Woods  would  yield  many  dividends 
in  understanding  early  land  use  practices,  the  area's  history,  and  the  types  of  resources 
the  settlers  prized.  Enough  is  known,  however,  to  give  a  blurred  picture  of  colonial 
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Estabrook.  and  the  remarkable  fact  is — many  of  the  sites  still  exist.  Dr.  Janet  Buerger 
referred  to  this  when  she  said,  "The  intact  broader  landscape  is  the  single  most 
important  thing  about  the  value  of  the  archeological  sites  in  Estabrook."  (Buerger, 
Memorandum  to  Concord  Carlisle  League  of  Women  Voters,  Oct.  1,  1996)  As  the 
Concord  Historical  Commission  says,  "To  allow  any  development  to  disturb  such  a  . . 
.  historical  resource,  such  an  important  link  between  future  generations  and  our 
cultural  heritage,  would  seem  unthinkable"  (Concord  Historical  Commission,  state- 
ment to  Natural  Resources  Commission,  November  20,  1996). 

Shortly  after  Concord's  settlement  in  1635,  in  the  "first  division"  of  land,  the 
settlers  not  only  took  title  to  individually  owned  lots  but  also  created  parcels  for 
community  or  neighborhood  ownership.  Examples  of  each  type  of  ownership  oc- 
curred in  Estabrook.  One  was  the  common  planting  field,  one  of  which  is  said  to  have 
been  located  to  the  southwest  of  Punkatasset  (Richard  T.  T.  Forman,  et  al.,  Highlights 
of  Concord's  Historic  Resources  [Concord:  Concord  Historical  Commission],  126, 
map  2;  Ruth  R.  Wheeler.  "North  Bridge  Neighbors:  A  History  of  Area  B,  Minuteman 
National  Historical  Park"  [report  for  the  National  Park  Service,  Concord,  Mass.  1964], 
72).  Another  example  of  neighborhood  proprietorship,  created  at  mid-century  before 
or  at  the  second  division  of  land  (which  was  about  1654),  was  the  Twenty  Score,  an 
area  of  four  hundred  acres  in  which  the  twenty  owners  of  the  North  Quarter  of 
Concord  each  owned  rights  to  an  undivided  twenty  acres  therein  (thus,  twenty  score 
acres).  The  Twenty  Score  lay  to  the  south  and  southeast  of  Bateman's  Pond,  perhaps 
extending  as  far  east  as  Punkatasset  (Charles  H.  Walcott,  Concord  in  the  Colonial 
Period  [Boston:  Estes  and  Lauriat,  1884],  28,  83)  though  the  exact  boundaries  are 
unclear.  It  probably  included  the  southern  portion  but  not  even  most  of  what  is  now 
called  Estabrook  Woods.  Other  Estabrook  parcels  came  into  individual  ownership  at 
the  time  of  the  second  division.  The  Twenty  Score  is  frequently  referenced  in  town 
records  of  about  1666,  when  land  descriptions  were  rerecorded  in  the  new  book,  and 
this  land  was  not  completely  parceled  out  to  individual  ownership  until  the  first 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Soon  after  settlement,  however,  at  least  one  parcel  deep  in  Estabrook  apparently 
came  to  be  individually  owned,  and  it  may  have  been  inhabited,  at  least  temporarily. 
At  his  death,  original  settler  Thomas  Flint  owned  a  parcel  north  of  the  Twenty  Score. 
The  parcel  was  enigmatically  identified  in  the  November  9,  1653,  inventory  of  his 
estate  as  "three  score  acres  at  Bullocks  wigwam"  (Edward  F.  Flint  Jr.  and  Gwendolyn 
S.  Flint,  Flint  Family  History  [Baltimore:  Gateway  Press,  1984],  I,  25,  28).  This  name 
or  a  derivation  appears  three  more  times  in  deeds  between  1667  and  1680.  One  Flint 
deed  refers  to  this  parcel  as  being  part  of  the  first  division,  which  occurred  prior  to 
1640  ("Town  of  Concord  Ancient  Records"  [transcribed  1935,  in  CFPL],  1: 177b;  see 
also  1: 176b;  1:2,  221b;  1:2,  286a).  This  "Bullocks  wigwam,"  which  could  be  of  either 
Native  American  or  Colonial  origin  (the  term  could  refer  to  the  crude  habitation  of  a 
colonial  settler),  is  a  mystery  (memorandum  by  author,  1996).  This  wigwam  was  a 
significant  enough  feature,  however,  to  have  given  its  name  to  sixty  acres  of  land  for  at 
least  thirty  years.  It  may  also  have  given  Estabrook' s  Saw  Mill  Brook  its  seventeenth 
century  name  of  Wigwam  Brook.  Intriguing  hints  exist.  There  is,  for  example,  an 
oblong,  corbeled  stone  chamber  in  Estabrook,  but  its  age,  use  and  relationship  to  the 
Flint  parcel  have  not  been  determined;  one  authority  advocates  a  Native  American 
origin  (Letter,  Mark  Strohmeyer  to  Dr.  C.  Richard  Taylor,  January  3,  1995).  Also, 
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there  were  settlers  named  Bullock  or  Bulloch  or  Bullocke  in  eastern  Massachusetts  as 
early  as  1635,  though  I  have  found  no  record  of  one  in  Concord.  On  an  amusing  note, 
Shattuck  relates  John  Winthrop's  story  that,  apparently  about  1640,  "At  Concord  a 
bullock  was  killed,  which  had  in  its  maw  a  ten  shilling  piece  of  English  gold,  and  yet  it 
could  not  be  known  that  any  had  lost  it"  (Lemuel  Shattuck,  A  History  of  the  Town  of 
Concord  [Boston  and  Concord:  Russell,  Ordione  and  Co.  and  John  Stacy,  1835],  18). 
To  understand  the  settlement  of  Estabrook,  one  should  remember  that  colonial 
Concord's  original  northern  boundary  was  up  to  a  mile  farther  north  than  its  present 
location,  that  is,  in  the  vicinity  of  Russell  Street,  Stearns  Street,  and  Skelton  Road  in 
present  Carlisle.  The  separate  settlement  of  Blood's  Farms  (purchased  as  early  as 
1650)  bordered  Estabrook  on  the  northeast,  and  in  1685  Concord  bulged  a  mile  farther 
into  eastern  Carlisle  to  swallow  Blood's  Farms.  Thus,  some  settlement  in  the  last  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century  was  pushing  into  Estabrook  Country  from  the  north  as  well 
as  from  the  direction  of  Concord's  original  village.  The  lime  quarry  on  old  Estabrook 
road,  according  to  Ruth  Wheeler,  was  in  operation  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  (see  endnote  31).  Seventeenth-century  settlement  in  Estabrook  Woods  in- 
cluded Thomas  Estabrook  (about  1683),  one  of  the  Boaz  Browns  (from  1664,  at  the 
cellar  hole  off  the  way  called,  variously,  the  lane,  the  road  to  the  Paul  Adams  place  or 
Hugh  Cargill  Road),  and  their  families.  Nearby,  in  addition  to  the  Flints  and  the  Hunts, 
were  the  Clarks  (1690),  Samuel  Buttrick  (1677),  Benjamin  Russell  (1680),  John 
Adams  (1662)  and  Robert  Blood  (about  1653),  and  their  families.  These  are  some  of 
the  families  of  whom  Emerson  wrote  in  his  poem  "Hamatreya"  (Carl  Bode,  ed.,  The 
Portable  Emerson  (New  York:  Penguin  Books,  1981),  637-38): 

Buckeley,  Hunt,  Willard,  Hosmer,  Meriam,  Flint, 
Possessed  the  land  which  rendered  to  their  toil 
Hay,  corn,  roots,  hemp,  flax,  apples,  wool  and  wood. 
Each  of  these  landlords  walked  amidst  his  farm, 
Saying,  '"Tis  mine,  my  children's  and  my  names's. 
How  sweet  the  west  wind  sounds  in  my  own  trees! 
How  graceful  climb  those  shadows  on  my  hill! 
I  fancy  these  pure  waters  and  the  flags 
Know  me,  as  does  my  dog;  we  sympathize; 
And,  I  affirm,  my  actions  smack  of  the  soil." 

Where  are  these  men?  Asleep  beneath  their  grounds: 
And  strangers,  fond  as  they,  their  furrows  plow. 
Earth  laughs  in  flowers,  to  see  her  boastful  boys 
Earth-proud,  proud  of  the  earth  which  is  not  theirs; 
Who  steer  the  plow,  but  cannot  steer  their  feet 
Clear  of  the  grave. 


Hear  what  the  Earth  says: 
"They  called  me  theirs, 
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Who  so  controlled  me; 

Yet  every  one 

Wished  to  stay,  and  is  gone. 

How  am  I  theirs, 

If  they  cannot  hold  me, 

But  I  hold  them?" 

By  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  there  was  a  sufficient  settlement  near  the  northern 
end  of  old  Estabrook  road  for  the  inhabitants  to  petition  the  legislature  to  become  a 
separate  town,  even  voting  to  make  Estabrook  road  the  site  of  their  first  meetinghouse 
(see  endnote  33).  Eighteenth-century  dwellings  included  those  of  Robert  Estabrook  (at 
the  Paul  Adams  place),  Benjamin  Clark,  Samuel  Kibbe,  Nathan  Barrett,  and  their 
families,  and,  at  the  Yellow  Birch  Cellar,  the  unfinished  house  of  Henry  Flint,  whose 
wife  reportedly  vetoed  their  move.  Little  is  known  about  a  fifth  cellar  site,  the  "Black 
Birch  Cellar."  Other  stone  features  exist.  See  also,  in  general,  for  Concord,  Shirley 
Blancke  and  Barbara  Robinson,  From  Musketaquid  to  Concord:  the  Native  and 
European  Experience  (Concord:  Concord  Antiquarian  Society,  1985):  Desmond 
Fitzgerald,  "Land  Use  History  of  the  Estabrook  Woods"  (copy  of  typescript,  probably 
Concord  Field  Station,  September  1974,  at  CFPL  without  bibliography  or  maps);  Ruth 
R.  Wheeler,  Concord:  Climate  for  Freedom  (Concord:  Concord  Antiquarian  Soc, 
1967).  16,  39-40,  46;  Wheeler,  "North  Bridge  Neighbors,"  35,  39-40;  Walcott,  Con- 
cord, 28,  83.  For  Carlisle,  see  Ruth  Chamberlin  Wilkins,  Carlisle:  Its  History  and 
Heritage  (Carlisle:  Carlisle  Historical  Society,  Inc.,  1976);  Donald  A.  Lapham.  Carlisle, 
Composite  Community  (n.  p.,  n.  d.). 

9  Constance  Putnam,  "Estabrook  Woods  Teaches  Educators  a  Lesson."  Concord  Jour- 
nal June  17.  1993,  and  in  LWV.  361. 

10  The  old  Carlisle  road,  the  old  Estabrook  road,  or  the  Estabrook  trail.  This  lane — 
little  used  for  two  hundred  years — splits  Estabrook  Woods  in  half,  north  to  south.  It  is 
important  not  only  to  history  but  to  our  appreciation  of  Estabrook.  I  will  refer  to  the 
unpaved  portion  through  the  Woods  as  the  old  Estabrook  road.  Some  now  call  it  the 
Estabrook  trail. 

I  think  the  Estabrook  Woods  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  a  web  of  paths  with 
names  as  vague  as  "ye  way  which  goeth  into  the  woods."  Some  of  these,  as  the 
centuries  passed  and  parcels  were  exchanged  and  divided,  were  formalized  as 
bridleways,  cart  paths,  or  private  or  public  ways.  To  figure  them  out  will  require  the 
solving  of  the  jigsaw  puzzle  of  land  transactions,  a  task  which  will  bear  other  historical 
dividends.  (Somewhere  I  hope  there  is  a  legal  Boswell  of  the  Estabrook.)  These  paths 
or  ways  appear  in  the  early  and  confusing  Concord  town  records  of  the  1600s  (Charles 
H.  Walcott,  "Notes  on  land,  roads.  Concord  Mass  and  vicinity,  18th  and  19th  century" 
[manuscript,  prob.  c.  1890,  at  CFPL],  178,  190,  194,  194a,  201;  Walcott,  "Concord 
Roads:  Notes"  [typescript,  1938,  at  CFPL],  28,  44c,  45).  Sometimes  information  is 
scant;  there  is  no  record  of  acceptance  for  even  some  of  the  principal  roads  in  the 
North  Quarter,  such  as  Lowell  Road  and  Monument  Street  (Elmer  Joslin,  "Notes  on 
the  acceptance  or  layouts  of  public  ways  in  the  town  of  Concord,"  [copy  of  typescript, 
May  1,  1956,  at  CFPL]). 

Lapham  says  that  Estabrook  road  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  route  between 
the  seventeenth-century  settlement  (now  in  Carlisle)  known  as  Blood's  Farms  and 
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Concord  Center  (Lapham,  Carlisle,  2,  18,  and  map;  see  Wheeler,  "North  Bridge 
Neighbors,"  38).  From  now-Carlisle,  an  early  road  called  the  Lime  Kiln  Road  (now 
probably  called  the  Carlisle  trail)  entered  the  Woods  about  one  thousand  feet  east  of 
the  old  Estabrook  road  (i.  e.,  from  Zacheus  Green's  [now,  Bartlett's]  and  the  direction 
of  Bloods'  Farms)  and  joined  the  network  of  Estabrook  paths  en  route  to  the  kiln 
(Lapham,  Carlisle,  map).  The  southern  part  of  Estabrook  road  was,  in  part,  the  early 
"way  to  the  Twenty  Score."  Ruth  Wheeler  says  Estabrook  Road  was  also  called  "the 
road  from  Concord  to  Carlisle  by  Benj.  Clarks"  (Wheeler,  "North  Bridge  Neighbors," 
n.  26).  In  Concord's  first  town  directory,  published  in  1886,  Estabrook  Road  was 
called  "Lime  Kiln  Road,"  but  Laurence  Richardson  notes  this  may  not  reflect  a  formal 
adoption  of  the  name  (Laurence  Eaton  Richardson,  Concord  Chronicle  1865-1899 
[Concord:  n.  p.,  1967],  67).  That  same  year  ,William  Brewster  referred  to  spending  the 
morning  "on  the  Lime  Kiln  Road,"  which  he  does  not  otherwise  identify  (Brewster, 
October  Farm,  18,  compare  27,  where  he  uses  "Estabrook  road"). 

John  Hanson  Mitchell  suggests  that,  during  King  Philip's  War  in  1676,  it  was 
down  the  old  Estabrook  road  that  the  peaceful  Christianized  Indians  of  Nashobah 
Plantation  in  Littleton  may  have  come  (Mitchell,  Walking  towards  Walden  [Reading: 
Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  1995],  259).  They  came  seeking  Concord's  protec- 
tion (and  some  gave  it),  but  they  were  soon  taken,  roped  together  by  the  neck,  to 
misery  and  starvation  on  Deer  Island  in  Boston  Harbor.  It  also  appears  that,  in  the  late 
1600s,  the  lime  quarry  and  kiln  may  have  been  operating  in  Estabrook,  with  commerce 
to  the  north  as  well  as  the  south.  See  endnote  3 1 . 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  Carlisle's  first  meetinghouse  was  almost  built  in  1754 
on  old  Estabrook  road  (see  endnote  33)  and  down  this  road  came  the  minutemen  from 
now-Carlisle.  As  Parkman  Howe  said,  writing  about  the  road  and  April  19th,  "History 
is  not  bunk.  It  is  our  collective  act  of  memory"  (Parkman  Howe,  "The  Estabrook  Line 
of  March,"  The  Carlisle  Mosquito,  April  29,  1994).  By  the  1850s,  however,  as  the  land 
emptied  and  more  populous  roads  were  improved,  Estabrook  road  was  so  little  used 
that  Ellery  Channing  called  it  the  Deserted  Road.  In  1877,  however,  "Most  of 
[Concord's]  road  work  .  .  .  was  the  repair  of  the  whole  of  Estabrook  Road  to  the 
Carlisle  line  which  had  been  badly  cut  up  by  teams  bringing  out  wood"  (Richardson, 
Concord  Chronicle,  31).  It  was  also  becoming  fashionable  for  walking.  As  late  as  the 
1890s,  farmers  continued  to  drive  dry  cattle  up  to  the  Estabrook  pastures  for  the 
summer  (Wheeler,  "North  Bridge  Neighbors,"  38),  and  they  carried  produce  over  the 
old  road  into  this  century.  Old  Estabrook  road  in  Concord  remained  a  public  way  until 
1932  (Joslin,  "Notes,"  unpaged  15).  Perhaps  it  survived  so  long,  in  part,  to  maintain 
legal  town  access  to  the  Kibbe  parcel,  which  remained  disconnected  from  the  rest  of 
Concord  until  1903  (see  endnote  37);  perhaps  it  was  given  up  because  the  Estabrook 
parcels  had  been  reassembled  into  large  holdings  (e.  g.,  Middlesex  School,  Buttrick, 
Hutchins,  Emerson,  and  Robb,  see  LWV  at  298),  and  public  passage  was  not  thought 
of  as  desireable  or  convenient.  For  a  description  of  the  road's  condition  in  1958,  see 
endnote  58. 

1 1  This  scrap,  from  the  University  of  Virginia  library,  is  quoted  in  full  by  Thomas 
Blanding  in  "Beans,  Baked  and  Half-Baked  (6),"  The  Concord  Saunterer,  12:4 
(Winter  1977):  14. 

1 2  Walter  Harding,  The  Days  of  Henry  Thoreau  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1 965),  1 6- 
17.  For  a  surmise  about  how  important  this  new  venture  would  have  been  to  this  young 
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family,  who  had  bet  their  future  on  its  success,  see  Raymond  Adams's  lecture  "The 
Stream  I  Go  A-Fishing  In"  (mimeographed  lecture,  The  Social  Circle  in  Concord.  Oct. 
23,  1934,  in  Piper  Collection,  Cary  Library,  Lexington,  Mass.). 

1 3  He  uses  the  phrase  in  the  following  journal  entries,  which  I  have  italicized:  V:239,  June 

10,  1853  ("There  [is]  an  old  mill-pon d  within  it What  shall  the  whole  be  called?"); 

VI:  128,  February  18,  1854.  "To  Yellow  Birch  Swamp [Flickers]  at  the  old  mill- 
site. ");  VII:  106,  January  8.  1855  ("To  Easterbrooks  place  via  old  mill  site.");  IX:91, 
September  28,  1856  ("To  old  mill-site  behind  Ponkawtasset.").  And  see,  for  related 
usages,  4:  478,  April  21,  1852  ("Was  that  a  large  shad  bush  where  Father's  mill  used 
to  be?  There  is  quite  a  waterfall  beyond,  where  the  old  dam  was");  and  VIL235,  March 
8,  1855  ("To  old  Carlisle  road. ...  I  crossed  through  the  swamp  south  of  Boulder  Field 
toward  the  old  damS*).  Thoreau  also  annotated  an  "old  mill  site"  on  Estabrook's  Saw 
Mill  Brook  on  his  draft  Humphrey  Hunt  Wood  and  Pasture  Land  survey.  December 
1852  (in  CFPL),  but  this  site  appears  to  be  about  three  hundred  yards  downstream 
from  the  traditional  Thoreau  dam  site  (see  endnote  14  on  John  Thoreau' s  sawmill). 

This  textual  evidence  is  not  conclusive,  however,  for  Thoreau  elsewhere  makes 
infrequent  use  of  the  phrase  "old  mill"  to  describe  other  abandoned  mills,  but  the  only 
one  with  a  comparable  connection  is  the  "old  mill"  in  the  village,  near  his  boyhood 
home  (VIL506,  516,  October  21.  24,  1855).  It  is  not  clear  to  me  when  this  mill  ceased 
operation. 

14  John  Thoreau 's  cedar  sawmill.  The  quotation  is  from  Mary  R.  Fenn,  "The  Old 
Carlisle  Road  is  still  there"  TSB  107  (1969),  and  in  LWV,  102.  Ray  Angelo  notes  the 
presence  here  of  impressive  twisting  vines  of  Asian  bittersweet  of  remarkable  girth, 
which  leads  him  to  believe  this  is  probably  the  origin  site  for  this  species  in  Concord 
(pers.  comm.,  September  13.  1996). 

The  various  descriptions  of  the  dam  site  are  consistent  with  Thoreau' s,  but  his 
notation  on  one  of  his  draft  surveys  presents  us  with  a  puzzle:  Mary  Fenn  described  "a 
little  brook  [which]  flows  into  a  large  mill  pond  now  choked  with  bushes.  This  in  turn 
enters  the  sluiceway  to  the  stone  foundation  of  Thoreau' s  father's  mill  where  he  cut 
the  cedar  wood  for  his  pencils"  on  Saw  Mill  Brook  ("Report  of  the  Walking  Society: 
Punkatasset,"  TSB  1 15  [1971],  and  in  LWV,  105).  And  see  Mary  R.  Fenn.  "Thoreau's 
pencil  factory  was  once  cedar  sawmill,"  Concord  Journal,  March  24,  1983:  "The 
building  has  long  since  gone,  but  today  one  can  see  the  stone  foundation  and  a  small 
canal  leading  from  the  silted-in  mill  pond."  In  1 897,  Edwin  M.  Bacon  said  the  mill  was 
on  the  right  (north)  bank  of  the  stream,  which  makes  a  miniature  cascade  by  the  mill 
(Walks  and  Rides,  202-206).  For  this  and  other  Estabrook  sites,  see  Mary  R.  Fenn. 
"Concord  Woods  and  Fields,"  TSB  95  (Spring  1966):  2.  All  the  above  quotations 
probably  refer  to  the  traditionally  accepted  location  of  John  Thoreau's  dam.) 

There  is  a  puzzle,  however.  On  his  draft  "Humphrey  Hunt  Wood  and  PastureLand 
Survey"  of  December  1852  (in  CFPL),  Thoreau  penciled  "old  mill  site"  with  a  north- 
south  "path"  nearby,  but  these  appear  to  be  three  hundred  yards  downstream  of  the 
traditional  location  of  his  father's  dam  and  mill  site.  By  correlating  the  pattern  of  the 
survey's  stone  walls  with  1973  Harvard  map.  this  unexpected  mill  site  appears  to  have 
been  located  where  Saw  Mill  Brook  now  passes  under  the  raised  trail  and  enters  now- 
Hutchins  Pond  at  its  northwest  end.  (Hutchins  Pond  was  constructed  about  1910  as  an 
ice  pond.)  Furthermore,  in  her  moving  testimonial  to  Estabrook.  Allie  Bemis  Bueti. 
who  grew  up  on  this  land,  also  had  deduced  that  this  unexpected  Thoreau-noted  mill 
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was  near  this  location — under  the  northwestern  corner  of  now-Hutchins  Pond.  She 
compared  the  Thoreau  survey  with  Wood  and  Adams  surveys  I  have  not  seen  (Bueti, 
"Notes  on  the  Land  and  People  of  Estabrook  Woods"  [Senior  Class  Report,  Concord 
Academy,  1973,  at  CFPL]).  There  may  have  been  more  than  one  mill  site,  or  the  mill 
may  have  been  separated  from  the  dam.  (For  example,  fifty  years  ago  the  author  came 
upon  an  old  Vermont  sawmill  shaking  itself  to  pieces;  it  was  powered  by  a  small  pipe 
from  a  distant  pool  that  was  barely  large  enough  to  swim  in — he  tested  it  to  see.) 

At  least  one  dam  existed  on  Saw  Mill  Brook  as  early  as  1735.  When  at  that  time 
Two  Rod  Road  was  formally  laid  out,  it  was  described  as  passing  "over  the  dam  of  the 
Lower  Saw-mill  or  Wigwam  brook"  over  an  "old  path"  by  which  inhabitants  were 
"accustomed  to  travel"  (Walcott,  "Concord  Roads,"  39;  Walcott,  "Notes  on  land, 
roads,"  237;  "Ancient  Records,"  I,  394a).  Note  also  that  the  reference  to  Lower  Saw 
Mill  Brook  is  unnecessarily  specific  for  a  brook  this  tiny;  perhaps  this  acknowledges 
that  there  was  another  dam  upstream. 

15  1:12,  November  16,  1837.  Ponkawtasset  (currently,  Punkatasset)  is  the  Indian  name 
(meaning  broad  topped  hill)  of  a  hill  at  the  southeast  edge  of  Estabrook  Country,  near 
the  river  and  the  Old  North  Bridge.  Musketaquid  is  the  Native  American  name  for  the 
slow-moving  Concord  River  with  its  broad  flood  meadows.  Thoreau  translates  it  as 
Grass-ground  River  or  Meadow  River.  The  serpent  image  is  from  a  favorite  work, 
John  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  vii:302.  Ann  Forbes  notes  that  it  is  said  that  the  Concord 
grape  was  first  marketed  from  Hunt's  vineyard  on  the  south  slope  of  Punkatasset. 

16  Mary  R.  Fenn,  Tales  of  Old  Concord  (Concord:  The  Women's  Parish  Assn.,  1965), 
23-24;  Gladys  Clark,  Oral  History  Interview,  transcript  CFPL,  Renee  Garrelick, 
interviewer  (July  19,  1977),  14;  Mary  Rogers  Clark  (Gladys  R.  Clark),  "Afield  in 
Concord,"  undated  typescript,  CFPL. 

17  Frederic  Hudson,  "Concord  Fight,"  Harper's,  v.  50,  No.  300  (May  1875),  quoted  in 
Josephine  Latham  Swayne,  ed.,  The  Story  of  Concord  Told  by  Concord  Writers 
(Boston:  Geo.  H.  Ellis  Co.,  1923),  56. 

18  Wheeler,  Concord,  117-118  and  Wheeler,  "North  Bridge  Neighbors,"  154.  John 
Hanson  Mitchell  in  his  book  Walking  towards  Walden  gives  a  lively  view  of  the 
battle — from  Estabrook' s  perspective  (between  pages  214  and  269).  Authorities  seem 
to  differ  whether  young  Joseph  Hosmer  made  his  exhortation  "Will  you  let  them  burn 
the  town  down?"  near  Punkatasset  or  from  the  rise  above  the  North  Bridge. 

19  Native  Americans.  (The  citation  is  from  F.  B.  Sanborn,  The  Life  of  Henry  David 
Thoreau  [Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1917],  204.)  Estabrook  is  laced  with  the 
hints  of  a  Native  American  past.  For  example,  the  Concord  Historical  Commission 
says  that  a  highly  significant  archeological  area,  dating  from  the  Middle  Archaic 
Period  to  Late  Woodland  (from  8000  to  350  years  ago)  is  at  Punkatasset  Hill  near  Saw 
Mill  Brook  (in  seventeenth  century,  Wigwam  or  Ralph's  Brook)  (Forman,  Highlights, 
89,  124  (map  1)  and  letter,  Shirley  Blancke  to  author,  April  27,  1996).  Thoreau  found 
an  adze  there  (IV:486,  January  31,  1853)  and  farmer  Daniel  B.  Clark,  Jr.,  who  farmed 
near  the  present  Hutchins  Pond,  relates  that  on  July  5-6,  1847,  "Commenced  haying. . 
.  .  Mowed  over  the  indian  hills  on  the  side  hill  [east  of  the  house]"  (Clark,  "Diary  "). 
When  asked  about  Native  American  artifacts,  a  family  member  told  the  author  that 
jars  were  full  of  artifacts  that  had  been  picked  up  on  the  Lawrence  lands,  at  the 
northeast  edge  of  Estabrook  Woods. 

On  a  terrace  above  Bateman's  Pond,  which  once  may  have  been  enriched  by 
annual  runs  of  shad  and  alewives  (3:249,  June  9,  1851),  archaeologists  found  a  black 
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argillite  Levanna  point,  which  suggests  a  Late  Woodland  or  Contact-era  occupation. 
Beneath  a  unique  colonial  agricultural  field  there,  the  archaeologists  found  possible 
evidence  of  Native  American  corn  hills.  See  end  note  on  Rebecca  Estabrook-Paul 
Adams  place. 

Thoreau  spoke  of  an  Indian  campsite  in  Estabrook:  'The  Indian  Rock  ...  is 
upright,  or  overhanging  two  feet,  and  a  dozen  feet  high.  Against  this  the  Indians 
camped"  (X:18;  August  29,  1857).  Shirley  Blancke  was  told  by  Gladys  Clark  of 
perhaps  the  last  recorded  Native  American  resident  of  Estabrook  and  of  his  campsite, 
though  it  is  not  clear  that  these  locations  are  the  same: 

A  Native  American  farmhand  worked  intermittently  for  Thomas  Tileston 
Davis  and  lived  in  a  rock  shelter  in  the  woods  south  of  Bateman's  Pond, 
known  locally  as  "Indian  Rock."  It  is  north  of  a  path  leading  east  from 
Lowell  road.  He  is  said  to  have  left  for  good  when  angered  by  Davis's 
refusal  to  pierce  his  nose  for  him  for  a  nose  ring.  (pers.  comms.,  Shirley 
Blancke,  April  27,  October  18,  1996) 

Thomas  Tileston  Davis  was  born  in  1823,  son  of  Thos.  H.  Davis.  The  latter  was, 
according  to  Thoreau' s  1857  survey  at  the  Concord  Museum,  a  now-or- former  owner 
of  a  parcel  in  the  Bateman  Wood-lots.  See  also  the  discussion  of  Bullocks  wigwam 
and  the  corbeled  stone  chamber  in  endnote  8  on  colonial  history. 

20  From  the  poem  "New  England."  in  Channing.  Poems  of  Sixty-  Five  Years,  ed.  Sanborn, 
68. 

21  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  Walden,  ed.  J.  Lyndon  Shanley  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press, 
1971),  267-68.  Further  citations  to  this  edition  will  generally  be  documented  paren- 
thetically in  the  text. 

22  Pocket  Diaries  of  William  Ellen-  Channing,  ed.  Frederick  T.  McGill,  Jr.  (transcribed 
typescript.  1930s),  120,  November  13,  1853  (courtesy  of  Thomas  Blanding). 

23  The  Black  Birch  Cellar  Hole,  The  Channing  quote  is  from  Sanborn,  Recollections, 
394.  The  source  for  the  "sweet  smelling  black  birch"  phrase  being  in  the  original 
(1846-47)  version  of  Walden  is  J.  Lyndon  Shanley,  The  Making  of  Walden  with  the 
text  of  the  First  Version,  (Urbana-Chicago:Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  1957),  197.  See, 
for  drafts  in  the  journal.  2:212,  216,  fall  1845.  The  next  mention  in  the  journal  of 
Estabrook' s  "Black  Birch  Cellar"  does  not  occur  until  VII: 334,  April  26,  1855.  Mary 
Gail  Fenn's  map  shows  the  Black  Birch  Cellar  to  be  east  of  the  Estabrook  road  in  the 
north-central  part  of  the  woods.  Mary  Gail  Fenn.  "Map  of  Thoreau' s  Easterbrook 
Country.  Concord.  Massachusetts."  Thoreau  Society  Booklet  No.  25  (Geneseo,  N.Y.: 
The  Thoreau  Society,  1970).  Very  little  is  known  of  this  cellar  hole. 

24  Walden,  58,  in  "The  Economy"  chapter.  The  source  for  this  passage  appearing  in  the 
fourth  manuscript  version  is  Shanley,  The  Making  of  Walden,  31,  72. 

25  XIII:  375-77,  June  27-28, 1 860.  The  parenthetical  question-mark  is  Thoreau' s.  Thoreau 
often  dropped  by  Jacob  Farmer's  place  (now  761  Lowell  Road)  for  talk  about  natural 
history.  A  fox  den  and  kits  were  seen  in  Estabrook  in  1995  (Ronald  Lockwood,  pers. 
comm.,  October  1996). 

26  Channing  on  Punkatasset  Hill.  Channing  remained  at  Punkatasset  until  1849. 
Emerson's  journal  of  that  year  contains  a  touching  compliment  to  Channing' s  cottage 
on  the  lonely  hill.  He  wrote,  "Who  buys  Channing' s  house  buys  a  sunset.  It  should  be 
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sold  in  a  fair  day,  then  the  purchaser  gets  rivers,  mountains,  villages,  in  the  bargain.  I 
would  not,  if  I  owned  that  place,  sell  it.  I  would  hold  on  to  it  as  long  as  I  could  see." 
Emerson,  JMN,  11:85.  This  reminds  us  that  an  important  part  of  the  Estabrook 
experience  was  the  journey  to  it  and  the  view  from  it.  Passing  over  the  shoulder  of 
Punkatasset,  Thoreau  would  look  across  the  great  sweep  of  the  cultivated  and  hayed 
Barrett  farm,  and  the  Great  Meadows  and  Great  Fields,  the  common  lands  of  the 
colonial  days,  before  turning  into  the  moors  and  the  wildness  of  Estabrook.  One  can 
still  get  some  sense  of  that  openness  from  the  Hutchins'  organic  farm  stand  on 
Monument  Street,  once  Nathan  Barrett's  farm.  One  spring  day  there,  Thoreau  wrote  as 
he  passed  Punkatasset: 

The  year  has  the  down  of  youth  on  its  cheeks.  This,  too,  is  the  era  of  the 
bobolink,  now,  when  apple  trees  are  ready  to  burst  into  bloom.  Now  it  is  too 
late  to  retreat  from  the  summer  adventure.  You  have  passed  the  Rubicon, 
and  will  spend  your  summer  here.  (V:147,  May  12,  1853) 

27  Thoreau's  comment  is  from  111:118,  November  15,  1851.  Ricketson  recalled,  how- 
ever, that  Thoreau  declared  some  of  Channing's  poetry  better  than  almost  any  other 
poet  (Anna  Ricketson  and  Walton  Ricketson,  eds.,  Daniel  Ricketson  and  his  Friends 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1902),  298,  September  24,  1856).  F.B.  Sanborn 
later  noted  that  Channing's  forte  was  "walking  and  artistic  perception,  friendship  and 
whimsical  conversation"  (Sanborn,  Recollections,  322). 

28  The  Estabrook  Cellar  Hole.  For  many  people,  this  cellar  hole,  at  the  physical  center 
of  the  woods  and  near  the  intersection  of  its  principal  trails,  is  the  destination  of  their 
Estabrook  experience.  As  Channing's  poem  suggests,  this  small  but  picturesque  ruin 
and  the  nearby  jumble  of  walls,  piles,  and  holes  make  it  a  satisfying  rustic  puzzle. 
Because  at  least  three  generations  of  Estabrooks  may  have  lived  in  at  least  two  house 
sites  in  Estabrook  Woods,  an  uncertainty  has  recently  arisen  as  to  which  site  was 
occupied  by  whom  and  when.  Until  recently  it  had  been  generally  accepted  that 
Thomas  Estabrook  (b?  d.  1720-21),  younger  brother  of  Concord's  minister,  settled  at 
this  place  on  old  Estabrook  road  about  the  time  he  was  married  1683.  He  is  listed  in 
the  second  order  of  propietors  in  1 694  as  having  one  horse,  two  oxen,  and  two  cows. 
As  discussed  in  endnote  31,  there  is  evidence  that  the  adjacent  lime  kiln  was  in 
operation  in  the  late  1600s,  and  that  Estabrook  road  was  an  early  access  between 
Blood's  Farm  and  Concord.  Researcher  Martha  Holland,  however,  after  examining 
confusing  deeds  and  inadequate  maps,  could  not  find  primary  sources  that  definitely 
confirmed  this  seventeenth  century  occupancy  by  Thomas  Estabrook  (M.  Holland, 
"The  Estabrook  Farm:  exploring  fact  and  fantasy  through  historical  archeology" 
[paper,  Harvard  Univ.  Extension,  May  20,  1985,  at  CFPL],  10-12,  19).  She  did, 
though,  find  deed  evidence  that  Thomas  Estabrook' s  grandson  Robert  bought  in  1741 
a  parcel  in  Estabrook  on  which  there  was  a  house  probably  built  by  Ephraim  Brown 
between  1705  and  1741 .  She  believed  this  was  the  house  that  stood  on  the  cellar  on  old 
Estabrook  road.  She  believed  that  Robert  soon  abandoned  this  site,  building  and 
moving  to  a  new  house  at  Bateman's  Pond.  (This  later  house  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Paul  Adams  place.)  In  1996,  however,  a  team  of  archaeologists  concluded  that  the 
house  bought  by  Thomas  in  1741  was  the  house  near  Bateman's  Pond.  See,  endnote 
45.  These  archaeologists  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  origin  of  the  Estabrook  road 
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cellar  hole,  it  being  outside  the  scope  of  their  study.  See  also  endnote  33,  on  the  1754 
vote  to  construct  Carlisle's  first  meetinghouse  near  the  Estabrook  cellar  hole. 

Ms.  Holland  also  theorized  that  it  was  Thoreau's  naming  of  the  entire  area 
"Easterbrooks  Country"  that  may  have  caused  the  Estabrook  road  cellar  hole  to  be 
carelessly  identified  as  Thomas  Estabrook* s.  I  find  no  support  for  this  in  the  literature 
of  the  mid  and  late  19th  century.  Thoreau  and  his  contemporaries  displayed  no  doubt 
about  the  primary  Estabrook  identity  of  the  cellar  hole.  For  example,  in  1847749,  local 
farmer  D.  B.  Clark's  diary  referred  to  both  the  "Estabrook  place"  and  "Paul  Adams's" 
(Clark,  "Diary,"  May  8,  1847,  September  4,  1849).  Thoreau.  too,  was  particular  in  his 
usage.  He  referred  (with  various  minor  variations  in  spellings)  seven  times  to  the 
"Easterbrooks  place"  (and  other  times  to  "Easterbrook's").  These  uses  often  contained 
specific  identifiable  references  to  the  site,  e.  g.,  to  the  cellar  hole  itself  (IX:370-71, 
May  18,  1857)  or  to  "Warren  Brown,  who  owns  the  Easterbrooks  place,  west  side  of 
the  road"  (X:l  1 1,  October  10,  1857).  Two  entries  distinguish  between  "Easterbrooks" 
as  a  "Country"  and  as  a  "place,"  i.  e.,  one  a  general  reference  to  the  area,  the  other  a 
site^specific  reference  to  the  house-site  (V:239,  June  6,  1853;  X:  108, 1 1 1,  October  20, 
1857).  Furthermore,  Thoreau  distinguished  between  the  Estabrook  road  site  and  the 
Paul  Adams  place.  Finally,  as  is  discussed  in  endnote  2,  this  cellar  hole  was  generally 
referred  to  by  Thoreau's  knowledgeable  contemporaries  as  Estabrook' s.  Their  memo- 
ries would  have  been  refreshed  or  corrected  by  recent  local  knowledge:  e.g.,  Rebecca 
Estabrook  Cargill  Adams  (Robert's  daughter  and  presumed  settler  Thomas's  great- 
granddaughter)  lived  at  the  Paul  Adams  place  until  1838  (see  endnote  45.) 

Thus,  though  the  deeds  are  puzzling  and  positive  proofs  of  seventeenth-century 
events  are  still  elusive,  the  traditional  explanation  for  the  occupancy  of  the  Estabrook 
road  cellar  hole — by  the  original  Thomas  Estabrook  in  the  late  1600s — has  not  yet 
been  discredited. 

29  William  Ellery  Channing,  The  Collected  Poems  of  William  Ellery  Charming  the 
Younger  1817-1901,  intro.  by  Walter  Harding  (Gainesville:  Scholar's  Facsimiles  and 
Reprints,  1967),  220. 

30  3:23-24,  385-86,  405,  after  September  11,1 849.  As  there  are  two  Cedar  Swamps  and 
two  Saw  Mill  Brooks  in  Concord,  it  is  not  clear  that  references  in  this  list  to  features  of 
this  name  refer  to  Estabrook. 

3 1  The  old  lime  kiln  and  quarries,  and  the  stone  circles.  The  old  lime  kiln  and  its  ramp 
is  about  twenty  yards  east  of  old  Estabrook  road,  and  a  quarter  mile  south  of  the 
quarries.  The  kiln  is  an  almost  unrecognizable,  fallen-in  jumble  of  rocks.  The  quarries 
are  unusual  rugged  slices  into  the  rock  of  the  earth — a  mini-mine.  This  early  lime 
industry  in  Concord  may  represent  an  important,  unwritten  chapter  in  Concord  his- 
tory. Lime  for  cement  and  plaster  was  a  precious  commodity  in  colonial  times,  as 
evidenced  by  what  must  have  been  the  laborious  extraction  of  the  marbleized  stone 
from  the  twisting  quarry  seams.  In  addition  to  plaster  and  mortar,  it  could  be  used  as 
flux  in  the  bog  iron  process,  though  no  such  link  has  been  made  in  this  case.  In  a 
passage  that  his  journal's  1906  editors  cross-referenced  to  Estabrook,  Thoreau  ex- 
plains how  he  was  struck  by  limestone's  importance: 

I  was  as  interested  in  the  discovery  of  limes  stone  as  if  it  had  been  gold-& 
wondered  that  I  had  never  thought  of  it  before-  now  all  things  seem 
to  radiate  round  limes-stone  -  And  I  saw  how  the  farmers  lived 
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near  to  or  far  from  a  locality  of  lime  stone.  I  detected  it  sometimes  in  walls 
&  surmised  from  what  parts  it  was  probably  carted-or  when  I  looked 
down  into  an  old  deserted  well  I  detected  it  in  the  wall.  I  read  a  new  page 
in  the  history  of  these  parts  in  the  old  lime  stone  quarries  &  kilns  where 
the  settlers  found  the  materials  of  their  houses.  (3:71.  after  May  12.  1850) 

Concord  geologist  Eugene  Walker  has  described  the  quarry  as  "eight  pits,  as 
wide  and  deep  as  10  feet,  and  up  to  seventy  feet  long,  following  beds  of  marble  that 
stand  vertically  and  pinch  out  on  both  ends  into  thin  seams"  {Concord  Journal.  June 
25.  198".  and  in  LWV,  99 1.  Fenn  School  seventh  graders  (in  a  school  Estabrook 
project  involving  math,  geology,  chemistry,  history,  and  literature)  calculated  that 
workers  excavated  7.600  cubic  feet  of  limestone  and  rock  from  the  largest  quarry 
("Concord  and  Estabrook  Woods  and  Two  Men  Who  Lived  There:  Henry  David 
Thoreau  and  John  Brooks  Clark'"  ( 1969).  not  seen  but  reported  in"  A  Student  Docu- 
mentary of  Estabrook  Woods."'  Hear  Ye.  111:7  [July-August.1969?].  and  in  LWV. 
359 1.  Thus,  thousands  of  tons  of  marble  were  hauled  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south,  where 
by  means  of  an  earth  ramp,  still  somewhat  visible  by  the  side  of  the  road,  the  raw 
material  was  lowered  into  the  kiln,  where  the  heat  changed  its  chemical  composition. 

Ruth  Wheeler  says  "a  lime  kiln  was  built  in  the  north  part  of  town  in  the 
Estabrook  woods,  that  region  of  rugged  pastures  once  called  twenty  score.  Lime  for 
Watertown"s  west  meetinghouse  was  bought  here  and  of  course  it  was  used  with  the 
Concord  bricks  for  Concord  chimneys"*  (Wheeler.  Concord.  66).  This  meetinghouse 
was  probably  the  Angier  meetinghouse,  the  first  built  in  western  Watertown.  near 
present  Waverly.  in  1695  (Edmund  L.  Sanderson.  Waltham.  1630-1884  [Waltham: 
Waltham  Historical  Society.  1936].  27).  The  access  to  this  lime  kiln  from  both  the 
north  and  south  may  have  opened  up  this  country  in  the  1600s.  See  discussion  of  Lime 
Kiln  Road  in  endnote  10. 

Thoreau.  however,  reported  a  conversation  with  eighty-year-old  Brooks  Clark, 
who  told  him  that  he  remembered  when  Peter  Barrett  (b.  1755  d.  1808)  "started  to  burn 
lime  there,  and  bought  the  right  to  get  the  stone  out  of  Easterbrooks  more  than  sixty 
years  ago"  (X:  167.  November  6.  1857).  Desmond  Fitzgerald  in  his  paper  suggests  that 
the  quarry  opened  during  the  1750s.  when  Thomas  Estabrook  II  and  Peter  Barrett 
"discovered"  the  limestone,  and  Estabrook  sold  Barrett  the  right  to  mine  (Fitzgerald. 
"Land  Use  History  of  the  Estabrook  Woods."  5).  Though  the  Peter  Barrett  enterprise 
appears  to  conflict  with  a  seventeenth-century  date  for  the  opening  of  the  quarry,  it  is 
possible  that  the  quarry,  which  must  have  been  marginal,  opened  and  closed  more  than 
once,  as  need  and  economic  conditions  changed.  In  fact.  Thoreau  suggested  "that 
perchance  these  quarries  might  be  worked  again"  (3:71.  after  May  12,  1850). 

Another  puzzle  is  just  to  the  north  of  the  quarries  and  between  them  and  the 
Estabrook  cellar  hole:  what  are  the  rows  of  circles  of  pointed  stones?  Mary  Fenn 
describes  them  as  follows: 

Then,  crossing  the  stone-wall-enclosed  field  toward  the  Estabrook  cellar. 
we  came  upon  a  dozen  or  more  stone  circles  [others  have  counted  thirty- 
three] — much  in  the  nature  of  [generous]  camp  fires.  The  stones  were 
lichen  covered,  indicating  they  had  been  there  for  many  a  year.  As  usual, 
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no  one  in  Concord  except  one  man  who  owned  property  in  that  area  had  ever 
seen  them,  and  he  had  no  idea  what  they  were  for. 

It  wasn't  until  we  met  a  mining  engineer  the  following  summer  that  we 
learned  that  such  stone  circles  were  used  in  a  very  ancient  method  of 
burning  the  acids  out  of  the  lime  and  rendering  it  useable  for  plastering.  The 
ore  was  piled  within  the  circle  with  wood  burned  on  top,  a  process  which 
predated  the  use  of  a  kiln.  (Mary  Fenn,  Report  of  the  Walking  Society:  The 
Lime  Quarries,,,  TSB  [Winter  1971],  and  in  LWV,  100) 

There  were  unanswered  questions,  however.  (Why  so  many  circles  and  why  are  the 
stones  pointed?  Why  so  close  to  the  cellar  hole?  Why  were  some  circles  incorporated 
into  walls?  Why  weren't  the  stones  scavenged  for  walls  or  the  house?  Why  did  no  one 
mention  them?  What  are  the  connections  between  the  quarries,  the  Estabrook  road,  the 
circles,  and  the  nearby  habitation,  particularly  if  they  all  had  their  origins  in  the  late 
seventeenth  century?)  An  alternative  explanation  is  suggested  by  a  clue  found  by 
Martha  Holland  in  a  1793  will,  which  describes  a  boundary  (not  one  apparently  in 
Estabrook)  as  running  "to  a  appletree  with  stones  around  it"  (Holland,  "The  Estabrook 
Farm,"  14).  This  suggests  that  some  of  the  stone  circles  might  have  been  intended  to 
protect  fruit  trees  near  the  Estabrook  farmhouse  from  free-roaming  hogs  or  cattle, 
though  they  do  not  now  seem  tall  enough  to  be  effective.  Interestingly,  Channing's 
poem  "The  Deserted  Road,"  quoted  earlier,  provides  some  insight,  for  it  describes  at 
the  Estabrook  cellar  hole  both  the  scraggy  orchards  and  "A  little  wall  half  falling 
bounds  a  square  /  Where  choicer  fruit-trees  showed  the  Garden's  pride."  Perhaps  the 
reason  neither  Channing  nor  Thoreau  remarked  upon  the  circles  was  because  they 
were  unremarkable — an  obsolete  but  still  known  up-country  way  of  protecting  fruit 
trees. 

Other  early  industrial  activity  in  Estabrook  may  have  been  a  soap  factory  near 
Hugh  Cargill  Road,  the  dim  memories  of  which  were  recollected  by  Gladys  Clark: 

At  one  time,  but  I'm  not  sure  just  when  in  time,  there  was  a  soap  factory 
up  the  Lane  [Hugh  Cargill  Road]  also.  But  as  a  child  I  can  remember 
seeing  sort  of  a  wall  built  up  and  two  big  iron  kettles,  in  which  I 
suppose  the  fat  was  fried  out  as  they  called  it.  There  is  also  a  little 
man-made  pond  there  where  the  soap  factory  used  to  be.  I  don't  know 
anything  beyond  the  fact  that  there  was  a  factory  there.  I  saw  the  ruins 
of  it.  But  that  is  something  in  history  that  was  never  recorded.  People 
just  knew  about  it  and  forgot  it.  (Gladys  Clark,  "Oral  History  Interview" 
[transcription,  interviewer  Renee  Garrelick,  August,  1979,  at  CFPL],  5) 

32  The  bridle  road  or  Two  Rod  Road.  Information  in  nine  entries  in  the  journal  and  in 
a  draft  Thoreau  survey  establishes  that  Thoreau' s  "bridle-road"  is  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Two  Rod  Road.  Herbert  Gleason  agrees  (Gleason,  Photographs  Illustrating  the 
Writings  of  Henry  David  Thoreau  [unpublished  bound  photos  with  typed  captions, 
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various  dates  through  1935.  Ill,  2d  series,  at  CFPL],  78).  It  marks  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  core  of  Estabrook  as  it  runs  south  from  the  Malcolm  land  and  the  Davis  corridor  in 
now-Carlisle,  to  the  Hutchins  Pond  area  at  the  northern  foot  of  Punkatasset.  As 
discussed  in  the  endnote  14.  it  appears  to  have  been  formally  laid  out  in  1735  along  old 
customary  paths,  across  a  dam  in  Lower  Saw-mill  Brook  (near  Hutchins  Pond)  and 
thence  westward  to  now-Lowell  Road  (see  also  Lapham.  Carlisle,  14,  18).  The  way 
from  Hutchins  Pond  to  Monument  Street  may  never  have  been  recognized  as  a  town 
way  and  was  formally  abandoned  in  1908  by  the  County  Commissioners,  at  the  time 
Hutchins  Pond  was  built  as  an  ice-pond.  This  portion  (or  the  entire  length)  was  also 
known  as  Bigelow  Road  (Joslin.  "Notes."  51  unpaged). 
33  Malcolm  M.  Ferguson.  "Concord's  'Carlisland'  [sic]"  Concord  Journal.  Jan.  18.  1979. 
The  44tedious  question"  of  Carlisle's  meetinghouse  on  old  Estabrook  road.  This 
backwater,  however,  almost  became  the  center  of  Carlisle.  In  the  1750s.  there  were 
enough  people  in  northern  Concord  (which  then  extended  in  places  two  miles  north  of 
the  current  border)  to  petition  to  break  away  from  Concord.  They  also  would  have 
taken  seven  thousand  acres  of  old  Concord  (almost  all  of  the  land  north  of  the  Concord 
River  and  almost  all  of  Estabrook)  with  them.  Robert  A.  Gross  describes  the  factional- 
ism and  bitterness  that  existed  between  the  "outlivers"  and  the  Concord  establishment 
(Gross.  Minutemen  and  their  World  [New  York:  Hill  and  Wang.  1976],  15-17).  The 
isolated  northerners  petitioned.  "In  the  extreme  difficult  seasons  of  heat  and  cold,  we 
were  ready  to  say  of  the  Sabbath.  Behold  what  a  weariness  is  it"  (Henry  D.  Thoreau,  A 
Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  ed.  Carl  V.  Hovde  et  al.  [Princeton: 
Princeton  Univ.  Press.  1980].  51). 

There  was  one  hitch — the  petitioners  had  to  agree  on  a  site  for  the  new  meeting- 
house for  worship.  Human  nature,  however,  conspired  with  Estabrook' s  glaciation  to 
frustrate  a  solution.  There  were  two  centers  of  settlement,  and  because  the  two  centers 
were  separated  by  eastern  Estabrook' s  north-south  Cedar  Swamp,  which  is  almost  a 
mile  long,  each  group  wanted  the  meetinghouse  to  be  in  its  neighborhood.  After  two 
years  and  many,  many  votes,  the  new  district  had  chosen — and  rescinded — three 
meetinghouse  sites.  One  was  east  of  Two  Rod  Road  on  "Capt.  Jonathan  Buttrick's 
plain."  thus  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house  still  standing  at  1024  Monument  Street.  The 
two  other  sites  voted  were  near  the  old  Estabrook  road  on  forgotten  "Poplar  Hill" 
(Sidney  A.  Bull.  "Carlisle."  in  History  of  Middlesex  County;  Mass.,  ed.  D.  Hamilton 
Hurd  [Philadelphia:  J.  W.  Lewis  &  Co..  1890].  I,  ch.  LIV.  712).  About  the  first  of 
these,  chosen  in  1754,  Carlisle  historian  Sidney  Bull  wrote  in  1890. 

[The  winning  voters]  went  so  far  as  to  prepare  a  part  of  the  timber  and  have 
it  teamed  to  the  location  on  Poplar  Hill,  which  elevation  is  situated  on 
an  elevation  at  the  right  of  what  is  known  at  the  present  day  as  the  old  Con- 
cord road,  and  near  what  was  formerly  known  as  the  Estabrook  place,  but 
which,  at  the  present  time,  is  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  pasturing  cattle, 
and  is  only  distinguished  by  the  ruins  of  what  was  formerly  the  cellar,  no 
building  having  covered  the  same  for  many  years  past.  This  timber  was 
never  used.  but.  tradition  informs  us,  was  allowed  to  lie  on  the  spot  until  it 
decayed.  (Bull,  "Carlisle,"  712) 
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The  second  Estabrook  site,  chosen  in  1756,  was  apparently  further  to  the  north  on  old 
Estabrook  road,  probably  to  attempt  to  appease  other  settlers.  Carlisle  historian  Ruth 
Wilkins  locates  this  other  Poplar  Hill  site  at  a  place  I  believe  to  be  on  the  rise  just  south 
of  the  present  town  line  and  just  west  of  old  Estabrook  road  (Wilkins,  Carlisle,  49). 
The  disgruntled  Monument  Streeters  and  others  refused  to  abide  by  the  selection,  and 
this  first  effort  to  form  Carlisle  died  aborning  in  1756.  Ninety  years  later,  Thoreau 
commented  dryly,  "Yonder  in  Carlisle  the  building  of  the  temple  was  for  many 
wearisome  years  delayed.  .  .  .  [W]hether  on  'Buttrick's  plain,'  or  rather  on  'Poplar 
Hill.' — It  was  a  tedious  question"  (Week,  52). 

There  is  another  Poplar  Hill  in  Concord  (near  the  North  Bridge)  and  the  existence 
of  the  meetinghouse's  Poplar  Hill  has  been  overlooked.  Thoreau' s  survey  (in  the 
CFPL)  "Plan  of  Poplar  Hill  Woodlot  (so-called)  in  Concord  and  Carlisle.  Belonging  to 
Samuel  Hoar  of  Concord,  Mass."  of  April  5,  1854,  confirms  the  existence  of  Poplar 
Hill  in  Estabrook.  See  Shattuck,  Concord,  32 1 ;  and  Town  of  Concord  Assessors  Tax 
Maps  (1994),  map  G-2,  parcel  1531-1  ("Poplar  Hill  Lot").  It  was  of  this  survey 
experience  that  Thoreau  wrote,  "I  rode  with  my  employer  a  dozen  miles  today 
[probably  up  and  back  along  the  old  Estabrook  road],  keeping  a  profound  silence 
almost  all  the  way  as  the  most  simple  and  natural  course.  I  treated  him  as  if  he  had 
bronchitis  and  could  not  speak,  just  as  I  would  a  sick  man,  a  crazy  man,  or  an  idiot.  The 
disease  was  only  an  unconquerable  stiffness  in  a  well-meaning  and  sensible  man" 
(VI:  184,  April  5,  1854).  His  employer  was  Concord's  leading  citizen,  Samuel  Hoar, 
lawyer,  state  senator,  and  congressman. 

34  The  myth  of  Apollo,  god  of  poetry,  as  slave  to  a  mortal.  This  was  a  favorite  myth  of 
Thoreau's.  In  it,  Jove  punished  Apollo  (god  of  poetry,  music,  and  wit)  by  banishing 
him  to  be  a  shepherd  for  a  mortal,  King  Admetus.  Though  the  fable  has  other  elements 
(e.  g.,  the  favor  of  the  gods,  their  implacability  once  a  bargain  has  been  made  with 
them,  the  fragility  and  hypocrisy  of  human  relationships,  and  the  intervention  of  the 
half-god  hero,  Hercules),  Thoreau  seemed  most  struck  by  the  image  of  the  god  of 
poetry  being  banished  to  the  service  of  mortals.  It  was  for  him  an  multi-purpose  myth, 
but  generally  represented  the  diminution  of  the  god's  genius  by  the  mortal  world. 
Experiences  in  Estabrook  twice  evoked  it.  See,  e.  g.,  2:184,  after  December  6,  1845; 
3:355,  August  5,  1851;  3:358,  August  6,  1851;  and  VI:  185,  April  5,  1854. 

In  V:293,  June  22,  1853,  however,  he  wrote  this  stunning  reconciliation,  in  which 
he  (the  poet)  would  give  up  his  divinity  and  muse  if  he  could  but  spend  his  time  in  the 
wild: 

I  long  for  wildness,  a  nature  which  I  cannot  put  my  foot  through,  woods 
where  the  wood  thrush  forever  sings,  where  the  hours  are  early  morning 
ones,  and  there  is  dew  on  the  grass,  and  the  day  is  forever  unproved,  where 
I  might  have  a  fertile  unknown  for  a  soil  about  me.  I  would  go  after  the 
cows,  /  would  watch  the  flocks  of  Admetus  there  forever,  only  for  my  board 
and  clothes,  (emphasis  added) 

35  Isaiah  Green  and  mort  stones.  Isaiah  Green  (1772- 1 855),  with  whom  Thoreau  met, 
had  been  born  before  the  Revolution  and  while  Carlisle  was  still  part  of  Concord,  and 
had  been  a  selectman  of  Carlisle  when  Henry  Thoreau  was  three  years  old.  His  farm 
was  located  just  north  of  the  town  line.  One  gets  a  sense  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
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countryside  from  Thoreau's  narrative:  "Perambulated  Carlisle  line.  ...  In  an  old 
pasture  now  grown  up  to  birches  &  other  trees-followed  the  cow-paths  to  the  old 
apple  trees.  Mr.  Isaiah  Green  of  Carlisle  who  lives  nearest  the  Kibbe  Place-can 
remember  when  there  were  3  or  4  houses  around  him  (he  is  nearly  80  years  old  &  has 
always  lived  there  &  was  born  there)  now  he  is  quite  retired-&  the  nearest  road 
[probably  the  old  Estabrook  road]  is  scarcely  used  at  all"  (4:84,  September  19,  1851). 
Walking  through  the  woods,  one  can  imagine  the  people  from  this  tiny  settlement 
coming  down  the  road  to  go  to  the  village  or  to  bury  their  dead.  Mary  Fenn  found  an 
old  record  that  says  there  were  at  least  two  "mort  stones"  in  the  Estabrook  woods,  on 
which  pallbearers  would  rest  the  coffins.  She  believes  she  has  found  them  along  or 
near  the  Estabrook  road,  the  only  flat-topped  stones  in  the  woods  large  enough  to 
accommodate  a  coffin  (Mary  R.  Fenn.  Old  Concord  Anecdotes  [date  and  publisher 
obscured],  in  LWV,  106). 

36  Cider  Mills.  There  was  usually  a  cider  mill  in  back  of  the  house  of  a  typical  settler,  for 
hard  cider  was  a  staple.  Edward  Jarvis  remembers, 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  every  farmer  made  cider.  .  .  .  [Much]  the  greater 
part  [of  the  apples]  were  sour,  unpleasant,  and  unfit  for  cooking  or  eating.  It 
was  sufficient  that  they  had  juice  ....  All  of  these  of  every  sort  and  condi- 
tion— sound  and  rotten,  the  fair,  and  those  having  worms  within  them — 
were  all  poured  in  one  mass  into  the  mill  and  there  ground  together  (the 
sound  and  the  decayed,  the  pulp,  and  the  worms)  and  then  pressed,  and  the 
juice  poured  out.  (Edward  Jarvis,  Traditions  and  Reminiscences  of  Con- 
cord, Mass.  1779-1878.  ed.  Sarah  S.  Chapin  [Amherst:  Univ.  of  Mass. 
Press.  1993].  102) 

This  mill  was  turned  by  an  old  dobbin,  and  the  horse's  circular  path,  Lapham  says, 
may  still  be  seen  at  the  Kibbe  cellar  hole  (Lapham,  Carlisle,  3). 

37  Kibbe  Place's  own  declaration  of  independence.  Housewright  and  farmer  Samuel 
Kibbe' s  (1725-1796)  place  near  Estabrook  road  in  Carlisle,  was  originally  within 
Concord,  but  in  1779.  when  Carlisle  successfully  split  off  to  become  a  separate  district 
(later,  town),  Mr.  Kibbe  refused  to  assent.  He  and  five  other  stubborn  Concordians 
petitioned  the  legislature  for  their  post-Revolutionary  freedom  to  be  let  alone:  "It  is 
our  oppinion  a  right  every  american  ought  to  enjoy,  and  for  which  LIBERTY  they 
have  fought  and  BLED,  and  are  still  in  Contest  for,  not  to  have  their  Rights  taken  from 
them  without  their  Consent,  or  Receiving  an  Equavolent  therefor  [all  5/c]"  (Gross, 
Minutemen,  167).  Thus,  his  lot  remained  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  (until  1903), 
officially  and  stubbornly  a  small  patch  of  Concord  within  Carlisle,  yet  within  Estabrook 
Country,  too.  He  marked  his  lot  with  four  cornerstones,  into  which  he  chiseled  a  clear 
"C"  for  old  Concord,  not  new  Carlisle.  Even  by  Thoreau's  time,  however,  it  was  an 
abandoned  cellar  hole.  See.  for  a  description  of  an  exploration  for  the  Kibbe  cellar 
hole.  Mary  Fenn.  '"Report  from  the  Concord  Walking  Society:  The  Kibbe  Place,"  TSB 
112  (Summer  1970).  and  in  LWV.  103. 

38  Mitchell,  Walking  Towards  Walden,  217. 

39  Wheeler,  "North  Bridge  Neighbors,"  25. 

40  The  quotation  is  from  an  October  24,  1847  letter  to  Sophia  Thoreau,  which  dates  the 
trip  only  as  "some  time  ago"  (Harding,  Correspondence,   187). 
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41  Harding,  Correspondence,  190,  November  14,  1847  ("I  have  almost  never  written 
letters  in  my  life").  See  2:297,  July  7,  1851. 

42  4:489,  April  24,  1852.  Channing's  poem  "The  Barren  Moors,"  published  in  1847,  is 
about  this  open  country  between  Ponkawtasset  and  the  Carlisle  line  along  Two  Rod 
Road.  It  opens  breathlessly  with  "On  your  bare  rocks,  O  barren  moors,  /  On  your  bare 
rocks  I  love  to  lie"  (Channing,  Collected  Poems,  313). 

43  For  robins  and  "centre,"  see  4:478-79,  April  21,  1852  and  Walden,  179  ("The  Ponds"). 

For  "great  harps,"  see  X:33,  September  16,  1857.  For  "oak  groves,"  see  IV:  137,  June 
23,  1852.  For  ferns,  see  XIL345,  Sept.  24,  1859.  For  "vegetable  chandeliers,"  see 
XII:182,May5,  1859. 

44  Brain,  "Estabrook  Land  Was  Thoreau's  'Wild  Tract."'   Thomas  Blanding  adds,  "If  the 

Estabrook  woods  go,  there  won't  be  any  place  to  get  lost  in  the  woods. . . .  If  Concord 
doesn't  think  that's  essential,  Concord's  very  much  mistaken"  (Adam  Engel,  "Estabrook 
Countdown,"  Concord  Journal  [obscured  date],  in  LWV  at  60). 

45  The  Rebecca  Estabrook-Paul  Adams  house  site  and  the  "corn  hills,"  a  hilled 
agricultural  field.  In  the  woods  northeast  of  Bateman's  Pond,  this  house  site  (now  a 
dent  in  the  earth),  its  old  fruit  trees,  and  its  interesting  old  well,  shadowy  with 
memories,  was  rediscovered  independently  by  Mary  Gail  Fenn  and  Roland  W.  Robbins 
sometime  before  1970,  and  rediscovered  again  by  Allie  Bemis  Bueti  in  the  1970s  and 
in  1994  (with  her  sister  and  friends).  Ms.  Bueti  also  found  in  the  attic  of  the  Concord 
Antiquarian  Society  (now  the  Concord  Museum)  a  charming  colored  drawing  of  "The 
Old  Paul  Adams  Place,"  drawn  by  J.  Chandler  Melvin  (signed  H.  Melvin).  It  shows 
much  homely  detail  of  the  farm  and  outbuildings,  such  as  small-paned  windows,  fruit 
trees,  the  well  and  bucket  arm,  flying  birds,  and  even  fresh  manure  on  the  pile  outside 
the  barn  window  (Bueti,  "Notes  on  the  Lands  and  People  of  Estabrook  Woods"  [B  & 
W  copy,  at  CFPL];  and  LWV,  15,  98). 

An  archaeology  report  was  required  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  as  part  of  the  federal  wetlands  permit  process  for  the 
Middlesex  School  expansion.  The  archaeologists,  the  Public  Archaeology  Laboratory, 
Inc.  (PALab),  not  only  reported  a  staggering  amount  of  material  at  the  Paul  Adams  site 
but  also  rediscovered  in  the  woods  nearby,  after  one  hundred  forty  years,  the  old, 
hilled  agricultural  field  seen  by  Thoreau  and  Emerson  on  November  7,  1857.  Thoreau 
had  identified  them  that  day  as  "very  prominent  Indian  corn  hills  ....  These  very 
regular  round  grassy  hillocks,  extending  in  straight  rows  over  the  swells  and  valleys, 
had  a  singular  effect,  like  the  burial  ground  of  some  creatures"  (X:  175,  November  13, 
1857).  Astonishingly,  hundreds  of  these  hills  are  still  visible  (and  still  have  "a  singular 
effect")  on  the  forest  floor  on  a  promontory  above  Bateman's  Pond.  The  discovery  of 
a  black  argillite  Levanna  point  nearby  suggested  occupation  of  the  terrace  by  the  Late 
Woodland  or  Contact  era  (1000-1500  A.D.).  Though  PALab  found  some  suggestions 
of  an  earlier  Native  American  corn  hill  site,  the  report  (under  review  as  of  the  date  of 
this  writing)  concluded  that  the  visible  ones  were  made  about  1750,  during  the 
ownership  of  Robert  Estabrook  (James  C.  Garman  et  al.,  "Technical  Report,  Results 
of  an  intensive  [locational]  archaeological  survey  of  the  Middlesex  School  East  Fields 
Project  Area  and  a  site  examination  of  'The  Paul  Adams  Place,'  Concord,  Massachu- 
setts," [The  Public  Archaeology  Laboratory,  Inc.,  Report  No.  686,  April  1996,  for 
Middlesex  School  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  under  review],  31,  64,  73,  hereafter 
PALab  Report;  and  e-mail  communication,  James  C.  Garman,  October  1996). 


(Top)  "The  Old  Paul  Adams  Place,"  shown  in  a  colored  drawing  done  about  1860  by 
Joseph  Chandler  Melvin,  was  on  the  slope  of  Curly  Pate  Hill  above  Middlesex 
School.  It  was  probably  the  lifelong  home  of  Rebecca  Estabrook  Cargill  Adams,  the 
last  "Estabrook"  of  Estabrook  Woods.  The  drawing  shows  the  main  house,  a  sec- 
ond dwelling  or  shop,  and  much  homely  detail:  the  small-paned  windows,  the  well, 
the  fruit  trees,  flying  birds,  a  smoking  chimney,  and  the  fresh  manure  on  the  piles. 
See  note  45.  (Bottom)  Ray  Angelo  of  Harvard  in  1982  rediscovered  this  impressive 
spring,  with  its  chamber,  rock  seats,  stoned  channel,  and  exotic  plantings.  He  be- 
lieves it  to  be  both  the  Minot  Pratt  Spring  and  the  Asa  Gray  Spring.  See  notes  60 
and  84. 


Drawing  Courtesy  of  Concord  Museum,  Photo  by  James  and  Pat  Hinds 
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The  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission  (MHC)  on  July  15,  1996,  said,  "While 
the  European  adoption  of  Native  practices  for  planting  in  hillocks  is  noted  in  17th 
century  documents,  the  survival  of  surface  evidence  for  the  practice  is  unique  as  far  as 
can  be  determined  at  this  timer  The  MHC  then  declared  the  Hilled  Agricultural  Field 
as  eligible  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  at  the  state  level  of  significance 
(Letter,  Brona  Simon,  MHC,  to  James  A.  Saltonstall,  Middlesex  School). 

The  PALab  report  on  the  "Paul  Adams  Place"  near  Bateman's  Pond  did  some- 
what examine  the  relationship  between  the  Estabrook  road  site  and  "Paul  Adams" 
sites.  Unfortunately,  PALab  could  not  locate  at  the  Peabody  Museum  the  results  of  the 
earlier  "digs"  at  the  Estabrook  road  site  and  Kibbe  sites  (Alan  Richard  MacMillan, 
"The  Estabrook  and  Kibby  Sites  in  Concord:  A  case  study  in  early  Massachusetts  farm 
life,"  [undergraduate  thesis,  at  Tozzer  Library,  Harvard  Univ.,  1976,  and  at  CFPL]). 
Thus,  regrettably,  these  sites  could  not  be  compared  with  PALab' s  1995  finds  at  the 
Paul  Adams  place.  The  dates  for  construction  at  the  Paul  Adams  site  are  inconsistent 
in  the  PAL  report  and  the  MHC  letter,  and  are  under  review  at  this  writing. 

When  did  the  Estabrooks  finally  leave  Estabrook  Country?  The  last  males  named 
Estabrook  left  about  1780.  The  author  learned  by  chance  that  they  settled  in  a  remote 
district  (now  deserted)  of  Reading,  Vermont,  within  a  mile  of  his  camp  (Gilbert  A. 
Davis,  History  of  Reading,  Windsor  Country,  Vermont  [Windsor,  Vt.,  1903],  II,  224- 
25).  Robert  Estabrook  of  the  Estabrook  Woods  corn  hills  fell  from  his  horse  and  died 
in  Reading,  Vermont  in  1803.  The  last  female  named  Estabrook  to  live  in  the  Woods 
was,  I  believe,  Robert's  daughter  Rebecca  (b.  1767  d.  1838),  whose  childhood  home 
was  probably  the  Bateman's  Pond  house  (the  later-named  Paul  Adams  house)  and 
who  inherited  it.  She  married  the  wealthy  and  older  Hugh  Cargill  in  1798,  who  lived  at 
736  Lowell  Road  in  1798-99  (Forman,  Highlights,  63).  She  was  widowed  within  a 
year,  and,  now  wealthy,  married  Paul  Adams  (d.  1774-1852)  about  1800.  She  lived 
with  Paul  Adams  and  their  children  at  the  Bateman's  Pond  house  until  she  died  in 
1838. 

The  archaeological  dig  at  the  "Paul  Adams  Place"  produced  "an  impressive  array 
of  ceramics"  and  thousands  of  shards  of  pottery,  much  of  which  was  dated  after  1 800 
and  was  biased  towards  English-manufactured  pottery  and  even  "elite"  ceramics.  This 
suggested  to  the  archaeologists  the  surprising  (to  me)  conclusion  that  this  household 
was  by  no  means  backwards  but  had  access  to  the  "latest  consumer  goods,"  and  that 
the  "occupants  kept  an  eye  on  changing  fashions  in  ceramics  and  possibly  in  architec- 
tural styles"  (PALab  report,  55,  61).  Despite  knowing  of  Rebecca's  status  as  a  Cargill 
heiress  and  the  cheery  appearance  of  the  Estabrook-Adams  house  in  the  Concord 
Museum's  colored  drawing,  I  had  assumed  that  this  house,  apparently  so  remote  and 
overlooked  that  neither  it  nor  its  road  appeared  on  any  map,  was  back-o'-the-moon. 
The  house  was  apparently  abandoned  at  some  point  during  the  time  of  Thoreau's 
walks.  Mary  Fenn  notes  that  Rebecca  and  her  two  husbands  are  buried  in  a  row  in  the 
hill  cemetery  above  St.  Bernard's  Church  in  Monument  Square.  I  suggest  that  in 
fairness  the  site  should  be  called  the  Rebecca  Estabrook-Paul  Adams  Place,  to 
remember  Rebecca  Estabrook  Cargill  Adams  — the  person  who  lived  there  the  longest 
(seventy-one  years,  probably),  who  was  the  last  person  named  Estabrook  to  live  in 
Estabrook  Woods,  and  whose  pluck  and  widowed  fortune  (according  to  the  tale  told 
by  the  ceramics)  enabled  the  house's  brightest  moments.  The  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Commission  also  found  this  site  to  be  eligible  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places. 
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But  for  the  federal  wetlands  process,  which  required  an  archeological  survey  in 
response  to  citizen-raised  concerns,  the  Rebecca  Estabrook-Paul  Adams  site  would 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  Middlesex  School  project,  and  the  School's  plans  also 
showed  a  gazebo  on  top  of  the  corn  hills. 
46  Bateman's  Pond  and  nature  in  Estabrook.  There  are  thirty-one  references  in 
Thoreau's  journal  to  the  natural  area  near  Bateman's  Pond.  It  is  officially  a  "great 
pond"  of  the  commonwealth,  to  which  the  public  is  guaranteed  limited  access 
privileges  by  the  Colonial  Ordinance  of  1641-1647.  Like  much  of  Estabrook,  the 
Bateman's  Pond  area  has  been  studied  and  documented  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half.  Walter  Brain  describes  it  as  the  botanical  center  of  the  woods.  Its  wetlands  and 
the  nearby  upland  are  the  habitat  (already  much  diminished  by  Middlesex's  dredging) 
of  a  state-listed,  globally-endangered  species,  a  dragonfly,  that  was  first  discovered 
there  about  1905  by  an  original  faculty  member  of  Middlesex  School,  Dr.  Reginald 
Heber  Howe.  It  was  Dr.  Howe,  an  educator  and  naturalist,  who  in  1905  raised  funds 
among  the  friends  of  Middlesex  School  to  build  the  School's  former  Thoreau  Museum 
of  Natural  History  (Roger  F.  Duncan,  The  Story  of  Belmont  Hill  School  [Belmont, 
Mass.:  Belmont  Hill  School,  1985],  7).  In  1904,  there  was  a  "Middlesex  School 
Natural  History  Society,"  which  maintained  records  of  observations  and  published 
"Bulletins,"  as  supplements  to  the  school's  periodical,  The  Anvil.  (For  example,  a 
notable  sighting  in  1904  was  a  surf  scoter  on  Bateman's  Pond.)  Dr.  Howe  was  also  an 
associate  of  and  fellow  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club  member  with  William  Brewster, 
whose  October  Farm  lay  across  Estabrook.  See  endnote  70  on  William  Brewster.  The 
museum  was  demolished  and  the  collection  dispersed  in  1949  (Ruth  Wheeler,  "A 
Thoreau  Herbarium,"  TSB  29  [October  1949]:  2). 

Two  other  state-listed  Species  of  Special  Concern  also  breed  at  Bateman's  Pond. 
It  is  obviously  impossible  to  give  here  a  complete  list  of  additional  wildlife  species, 
but  a  selection  may  demonstrate  the  richness  of  Bateman's  and  Estabrook.  The 
unusual  spotted  turtle  and  blue-spotted  salamander  have  also  been  reported  as  breed- 
ing in  Bateman's  wetlands.  Forest  breeding  birds  include  the  Wood  and  Hermit 
Thrush  (Thoreau's  favorites)  and  Veery,  Northern  Goshawk,  Great  Horned  and  Barred 
Owls,  Ovenbird,  Winter  Wren,  Scarlet  Tanager,  Rose-Breasted  Grosbeak,  Ruffed 
Grouse,  Pileated  and  Red-Bellied  Woodpeckers,  Wood  Duck,  Northern  Waterthrush, 
Redstart,  and  Pine,  Chestnut-sided,  and  Black-throated  Green  Warblers.  Wild  Turkey 
have  been  seen  recently  and  may  breed.  Botantically,  it  harbors  Pale  Corydalis,  White 
Flowering  Dogwood,  Common  Polypody,  Ostrich  Fern,  Long  Beech  Fern,  Tufted 
Loosestrife,  and  Sweet  White  Violet.  Mammals  now  in  Estabrook  include  the  beaver, 
deer,  fox,  coyote,  and  fisher  (Brain,  "Vegetation  and  Wildlife  Habitat  Inventory"; 
Richard  K.  Walton,  "Census  of  birdlife  on  grounds  of  Middlesex  School"  [report  for 
Concord  Natural  Resources  Commission,  July  24,  1994],  LWV  at  179-84;  and  pers. 
comm.,  Ronald  Lockwood,  October  17,  1996).  A  moose  was  reported  in  Estabrook 
Woods  in  November  1996.  Amphibians  near  Bateman's,  including  vernal  pool 
species,  are  described  by  former  Middlesex  teacher  Peter  Arnold  in  "In  Thoreau's 
Woods"  Massachusetts  Audubon  Bulletin  (Spring  1968),  2-9. 

Geologically,  in  addition  to  the  metamorphic  whorls  that  led  Thoreau  to  give 
Curly  Pate  Hill  its  name,  there  are  large  rocks  in  the  woods  above  Bateman's  Pond, 
called  roches  moutonnees  or  sheepbacks,  which  show  to  great  effect  the  grinding 
action  of  the  glacier  (J.  Walter  Brain,  "Field  Observations  in  the  Estabrook  Country: 
Field  Notes"  (1994),  2,  and  in  LWV,  140). 
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47  V:239,  June  10,  1853.  The  photographer  Herbert  Gleason  commented  on  Thoreau's 
habit  of  "giving  names  of  his  own  choosing  to  certain  localities  of  Concord,  the 
particular  names  often  being  suggested  by  the  discovery  of  some  rare  plant."  He 
rhetorically  asks,  "Where  were  these  places?  It  was  useless  to  appeal  to  residents  of 
Concord.  They  might  as  well  have  been  situated  in  Siberia  or  Patagonia"  (Herbert 
Gleason,  Through  The  Year  with  Thoreau  [Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
1911],  xxxi,  46).  But  Ruth  Wheeler  comments,  "Unusual  place  names  abound  in  the 
North  Quarter.  .  .  .  [T]he  first  settlers  were  quick  to  notice  and  distinguish  special 
areas.  In  the  first  property  descriptions  are  foxcastle  swamp,  cranberry  pond,  swamp 
oak  meadow,  Joseph's  meadow,  Ralph's  brook,  spruce  swamp,  and  rubbish  meadow — 
all  in  the  1697  agreements  about  the  Twenty  Score  [in  Estabrook].  Names  used  in 
early  property  transfers  [in  Estabrook  and  nearby]  are  latin  (or  lateen)  sponge,  bul- 
locks wigwam  or  wigwam  meadow,  stickfast  meadow,  Joshua's  orchard,  the  iron 
hole,  the  brook  where  the  Indian  goes  over,  bounds  brook,  the  sorrel  pasture,  the  fir 
pasture  and  nonesuch  pasture"  (Wheeler,  "North  Bridge  Neighbors,"  42). 

48  McGill,  Pocket  Diaries,  130-3 1,  February  5,  1853. 

49  Constance  Putnam,  "Estabrook  Woods  Teaches  Educators  a  Lesson"  Concord  Jour- 
nal, June  17,  1993,  and  in  LWV,  361. 

50  Clark,  "Diary,"  Oct.  26,  1849.  An  Estabrook  farmer's  diary.  The  diary  of  Daniel 
Brooks  Clark,  Jr.  sparsely  chronicles  four  years  of  life  on  his  Estabrook  farm,  which 
then  was  near  the  present  Hutchins  Pond  (near  location  70  on  Gleason  map).  In  it,  he 
writes  succinctly  that  he  laid  stone  wall,  "chopt"  wood,  took  dry  cattle  to  summer 
pasture  in  New  Hampshire,  pulled  out  peach  trees,  hauled  manure,  borrowed  a  horse, 
split  rails,  skinned  a  cow,  drove  a  team  of  oxen,  went  on  the  "iron  road"  to  Boston 
once,  swapped  labor  with  neighbors  and  family,  picked  cranberries,  won  a  hand  of 
cards  Christmas  eve,  hauled  the  Thoreau  cabin  from  Walden  to  Estabrook  Woods,  cut 
and  stacked  peat  for  fuel,  and  mowed  hay  over  the  old  corn  hills.  He  was  no  rustic 
simpleton:  though  he  may  not  have  owned  a  horse,  he  also  went  to  "singing  school" 
and  attended  lectures  at  the  Lyceum:  "Went  to  the  Lyceum.  Mr.  Emerson  lectured 
upon  the  instinct  and  genius  of  the  mind — he  had  many  assertions  that  had  the 
appearance  of  being  unquestionable"  (April  2,  1849).  And,  of  course,  he  went  to 
church:  "Attended  church.  The  subject  is  simplicity.  As  we  advance  towards  simplic- 
ity in  each  and  every  department  of  life,  just  so  far  is  it  toward  perfection,  no  matter 
where  or  when"  (June  27,  1847). 

51  X:22,  September  2,  1857.  Note  a  minor  discrepancy  in  dates.  Emerson's  journal  says 
the  walk  occurred  September  3  (Emerson,  JMN,  14:162). 

52  In  addition  to  this  reference  by  Emerson  to  the  now-extinct  Passenger  Pigeons, 
Thoreau  refers  once  to  their  presence  in  Estabrook  (VII:  334,  April  26,  1855),  as  does 
Channing  in  his  Pocket  Diaries  (April  21,  1859). 

Emerson's  use  of  "fertile"  (in  the  sense  of  fruitfulness)  suggests  Paradise  Lost 
and  Eve's  praise  of  the  "fertile  burden"  of  Eden's  apple  tree  "offered  free  to  all,"  the 
taste  of  which  gave  humans  "knowledge,  as  the  Gods  who  all  things  know."  I  like  to 
think  that,  with  their  mood  "hight'n'd  as  with  Wine"  (PL,  IX:79 1-797),  these  Concord 
companions  climbed  up  out  of  Ebby  Hubbard's  swamp  to  sit  on  a  rock  in  a  high 
pasture,  talking,  and  reciting  Eve's  praise  of  the  wild  apples  as  they  ate  them  (PL, 
IX:795-804). 

For  millennia  the  mythology  of  the  mists  has  contained  stories  of  their  divine 
inhabitants  and  uses.  To  which  mythological  tradition  was  Emerson  alluding?  The 
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Norse  Eddas  describe  an  original  world  of  mist  from  which  the  rivers  and  first  gods 
came.  Probably,  however,  the  "elder  gods"  is  a  reference  to  the  Titans,  the  initial  gods 
of  the  Greek  mythology,  who  formed  earth  out  of  Chaos  but  were  cast  out  by  Zeus. 
The  Emerson  JMN  editors  think  so;  they  footnote  Emerson's  journal  sentence  by 
referencing  lines  in  Emerson's  poem  "Waldeinsamkeit,"which  read  as  follows: 

Down  in  yon  watery  nook. 

Where  bearded  mists  divide, 

The  gray  old  gods  whom  Chaos  knew, 

The  sires  of  Nature,  hide. 

53  Carl  Bode,  ed.,  The  Portable  Emerson.  580,  585.  Emerson's  full  journal  entry  reads: 
"Henry  said  of  the  railroad  whistle,  that  nature  had  made  up  her  mind  not  to  hear  it,  she 
knew  better  than  to  wake  up.  And,  'the  fact  you  tell,  is  of  no  value,  'tis  only  the 
impression.'" 

54  Atlantic  Monthly  94  (November  1904):  597-98. 

55  Sept.  11,  1860.  Emerson,  JMN,  14:357.  See  also,  Emerson's  summer  walk  with 
Channing  in  1854:  "Delicious  summer  stroll  through  the  endless  pastures  of  Barrett. 
Buttrick,  Estabrook  farms,  yesterday,  with  Ellen',  the  glory  of  summer.  What  magnifi- 
cence, yet  none  to  see  it.  What  magnificence,  yet  one  night  of  frost  will  kill  it  all. 
E[llery]  was  witty"  (JMN,  13:347). 

56  XII:349.  September  24,  1859. 

57  Gregg.  Letters  of  Ellen  Tucker  Emerson,  11:572,  describing  a  picnic  on  Oct.  5,  1886. 

58  October  4.  1866  to  brother  Edward  (Gregg.  Letters  of  Ellen  Tucker  Emerson,  1:404- 
405).  Raymond  Emerson  and  Mary  Sherwood.  A  hundred  years  later,  another 
Emerson  took  a  bumpy  ride  up  the  old  Estabrook  road.  Mary  P.  Sherwood  of  Walden 
Forever  Wild  wrote. 

When  I  was  new  in  Concord,  the  year  being  about  1958  or  1959,  I  was 
living  on  the  edge  of  Estabrook  ....  One  day  I  decided  I  wanted  to  walk 
in  along  the  Estabrook  trail.  ...  I  knew  an  Emerson  lived  in  the  old  house 
at  beginning  of  the  trail  [Brooks  Clark's  house,  in  Thoreau's  time], 
and  I  felt  I  shouldn't  go  in  there  without  permission.  So  I  knocked 
on  the  door.  A  tall  older  man  answered,  and  said,  "Wait  a  minute. 
I  will  go  with  you."  He  had  me  come  in  and  sit  down,  in  a  room  with 
Emerson  family  photographs  all  over  a  wall.  He  did  go  with  me.  I 
had  assumed  I  was  going  to  walk,  but  he  went  right  for  my  car  and  got 
in.  It  was  one  bumpy  road,  just  a  wagon  track  really.  At  one  place  we 
came  to  a  fallen  smallish  tree  and  he  got  out  and  removed  it.  We  went 
all  the  way  to  Carlisle,  and  out  the  town  road  then  and  back  around  to 
take  him  home.  He  thanked  me  for  the  ride,  I  drove  back  up  Lowell  Rd. 
to  the  town  line  where  I  was  staying,  and  discovered  I  couldn't  get  out 
of  the  car — the  door  handle  had  been  shaken  off  by  that  rough  dirt  road. 
Later  I  learned  that  was  Raymond  Emerson  [Waldo's  grandson]  I  toted 
up  Estabrook  trail.  (Letter,  Mary  P.  Sherwood  to  Helen  M.  Bowdoin  of 
Thoreau  Country  Conservation  Alliance,  July  24,  1995) 
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59  Jan.  31,  1864,  Gregg,  Letters  of  Ellen  Tucker  Emerson,  I:  330-1 . 
60.  Edward  W.  Emerson.  "When  Louisa  Alcott  Was  a  Girl/"  Ladies  Home  Journal 
(December  1898):  15-16.  (This  passage  has  recently  been  mistakenly  attributed  to 
Louisa  May  Alcott  herself.)  Edward  Jarvis  described  the  simpler  work-gatherings  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century  corn-huskers  as  being  followed  by  "a  plain  entertainment 
of  pumpkin  or  apple  pie.  or  crackers  and  cheese,  and  water  or  cider"  (Edward  Jarvis. 
Traditions  and  Reminiscences  of  Concord,  Mass.  1779-1878,  ed.  Sarah  Chapin 
[Amherst:  Univ.  of  Mass.  Press,  1993],  54). 

Minot  Pratt.  Minot  Pratt,  once  the  trusted  citizen-farmer  of  Brook  Farm,  lived 
at  the  foot  of  Punkatasset  at  635  Monument  Street.  Mrs.  Pratt  said  Henry  Thoreau  used 
to  come  much  to  their  home:  "He  was  sociable  &  kind.  &  always  seemed  at  home." 
They  liked  his  ways,  like  their  own,  and  believed  in  them:  "[N]o  pretense:  no  show;  let 
guests  &  friends  come  at  any  time,  &  take  them  as  they  find  them"  (Edward  Waldo 
Emerson,  Henry  Thoreau  As  Remembered  By  A  Young  Friend  [Thoreau  Foundation 
Inc.  and  Thoreau  Lyceum,  1968].  80).  Sanborn  calls  him  a  farmer-naturalist,  whose 
"recreation,  and  one  might  say,  his  worship,  was  among  the  wild-flowers  and  wood- 
lands" (Sanborn,  Recollections,  326).  Thoreau  described  the  great  elm  in  the  Pratt's 
front  yard  (sixteen  and  a  quarter  feet  in  circumference  and  particularly  electric  in 
appearance)  as  "the  stupendous,  boughy,  branching  elm,  like  vast  thunderbolts 
steriotyped  upon  the  sky;  heaven-defying,  sending  back  dark  vegetable  bolts,  as  if 
flowing  back  in  the  channel  of  the  lightening*'  (IV:448,  January  4,  1853).  A  photo- 
graph of  this  large  and  unusual  elm  accompanies  the  Brook  Farm  article  in  this  issue  of 
The  Concord  Saunterer. 

Minot  Pratt's  Spring.  Thoreau  referred  to  Minot  Pratt's  spring  as  "Perhaps  the 
most  natural  well  of  them  all  [Concord's  springs]  .  .  .  filling  an  oblong  angular  cavity 
between  upright  rocks"  (XIII:390.  July  7,  1860).  Thoreau  used  this  spring  as  one  of  his 
sampling  stations  from  which  he  deduced  the  temperature  of  groundwater.  General 
knowledge  of  this  spring  had  apparently  been  lost;  for  example,  even  Concord  native 
and  avid  botanist  Richard  Eaton  did  not  know  of  its  location,  as  evidenced  by  the 
absence  in  his  writings  of  any  mention  of  the  highly  unusual  plants  that  are  now 
known  to  have  been  found  there.  In  1982,  however,  botanist  and  author  Ray  Angelo  of 
Harvard  found  a  distinctive  spring  matching  Thoreau' s  description  and.  fortuitously, 
protected  it  by  calling  it  to  the  attention  of  those  who  were  doing  major  landscaping 
nearby  (April  1983  photograph  of  spring,  Minot  Pratt  folder.  Photofile  P.  CFPL). 
Thank  you,  Ray.  The  photograph  reveals  the  spring  to  be  set  into  a  bold  rock 
formation,  the  left  side  of  which  (the  most  clearly  visible)  is  an  in-sloping  ledge  about 
four  feet  high.  The  rock  rear  face  appears  to  be  about  five  feet  high.  A  narrow  stone- 
edged  channel  appears  to  be  bridged  at  the  spring's  mouth  by  a  large  flat  stone  and  to 
lead  the  overflow  away  from  the  spring  at  least  eight  feet.  Botanical  information 
Angelo  found  also  supports  this  rediscovery  and  identification:  Though  Minot  Pratt's 
list  of  the  plants  of  Concord  does  not  refer  to  a  spring,  the  analogous  manuscripts  of 
Alfred  Winslow  Hosmer  (1851-1903)  refer  to  "Pratt's  Spring"  (Both  MSS  at  CFPL). 
According  to  Angelo,  several  unusual  non-native  plants  that  Pratt  introduced  persist  at 
this  spring  to  this  day.  Mr.  Angelo  believes  this  spring  was  also  called  the  "Asa  Gray 
Spring"  (for  his  reasons,  see  endnote  84).  I  have  looked  for  this  spring  unsuccessfully. 

A  photograph  taken  June  19.  1901.  by  Herbert  W.  Gleason  and  labeled  by  him  as 
"Minot  Pratt's  Spring"  does  not,  however,  fit  either  Thoreau' s  description  cited  above 
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or  the  spring  found  by  Mr.  Angelo.  Gleason  appears  to  have  misidentified  the  spring 
or  mislabeled  the  photograph,  and  this  may  have  caused  some  confusion  over  the 
years  (Gleason.  "Photographs  Illustrating  the  Writings  of  Henry  David  Thoreau" 
[bound  prints  with  annotations,  at  CFPL],  1st  series.  VII.  29).  See  endnote  84  on  the 
Asa  Gray  Spring. 

61  Moncure  Daniel  Conway.  Emerson  Ar  Home  and  Abroad  (Boston:  James  R.  Osgood 
&Co..  1882).,286. 

62  Edw.  Emerson.  Henry  Thoreau.  5-7. 

63  Sanborn.  Personality.  19:  Clark.  "Diary."  March  6.  1850:  and  Sanborn.  Recollections. 
187. 

64  Thoreau' s  letter  of  September  9.  1857.  to  Daniel  Ricketson  and  Ricketson's  journal 
entry  describing  his  walk  with  Thoreau  are  in  Ricketson.  Daniel  Ricketson.  11.  306. 
Thoreau  identifies  the  destination  in  X:224.  December  20.  1857. 

65  McGill.  "Pocket  Diaries  of  William  Ellen  Channing."  127.  January  28.  1853. 

66  XI:292.  November  7.  1 858.  and.  with  the  addition  of  bracketed  text,  in  "Wild  Apples." 
NHE.  205. 

67  XH:347.  September  24.  1859. 

68  Bradford  Torrey.  Eriends  on  the  Shelf  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin.  1906).  143.  The 
quotes  from  Torrey  on  following  two  pages  are  from  143-46. 

69  R.W.  Emerson.  "Thoreau."  in  Carl  Bode.  ed..  The  Portable  Emerson.  (New  York: 
Viking  Penguin  1946.  1981  ed.).  590.  See  also.  Conway.  Emerson  at  Home  and 
Abroad.  288. 

70  XII:  347.  September  24.  1859.  William  Brewster  of  October  Farm  and  Estabrook 
Woods.  Estabrook  and  the  Concord  area  has  been  blessed  by  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half  of  natural  history  observations,  both  botanical  and  ornithological.  The  late 
Ludlow  Griscom  of  Harvard,  an  authority  known  for  the  rigor  of  his  opinions,  wrote  in 
1949.  "[I]t  should  be  clear  that  ornithological  data  available  for  the  Concord  area 
cover  a  span  of  over  a  century,  and  constitute  the  greatest  continuous  quantity  record 
in  the  United  States"  (Ludlow  Griscom.  The  Birds  of  Concord  [Cambridge:  Harvard 
Univ.  Press.  1949].  20).  "There  are  few  areas  of  England,  save  perhaps  London  and 
Oxford,  where  there  has  been  such  continuity  of  observation"  (Roger  Ton  Peterson 
and  James  Fisher.  Wild  America  [Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin.  1955].  30).  Hard  on 
Thoreau's  heels  came  W'illiam  Brewster  (1851-1919).  who  for  many  decades  had  a 
beloved  home.  October  Farm,  at  the  edge  of  Estabrook  Country,  now  1360  Monument 
Street.  Griscom  wrote  of  Brewster:  "Having  now  spent  some  thirteen  years  in  studying 
Brewster's  field  work  and  records,  it  is  my  humble  opinion  that  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  naturally  gifted  field  ornithologists  that  America  has  ever  produced" 
(Griscom.  13).  For  many  years  Brewster  restricted  his  obsenations  to  Concord,  the 
October  Farm  area,  and  Carlisle,  and  consulted  with  other  Concord  residents,  such  as 
Dr.  Reginald  Heber  Howe  of  Middlesex  School.  Edward  Howe  Forbush.  author  of 
Birds  of  Massachusetts,  lived  in  a  nearby  Brewster  cabin  for  two  years  to  add  to  the 
obsenations.  Griscom  describes  the  "voluminous"  and  "meticulous"  Concord  area 
data  in  Brewster's  diaries,  fifteen  journal  volumes,  and  eight  volumes  of  a  systematic 
field  list  entitled  "Birds  of  Concord"  (Griscom.  7).  These  are  now  presened  at  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.  Brewster  was  founder  of  the  Nuttall  Ornithological 
Club,  first  chairman  of  the  committee  for  protection  of  North  American  birds  from 
slaughter,  and  first  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society. 
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Two  books  of  non-technical  entries  were  edited  from  Brewster's  journals  and 
have  become  classics  of  American  nature  writing  {October  Farm  [Cambridge:  Harvard 
Univ.  Press,  1936],  and  Concord  River  [Cambridge:  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1937]. 
Griscom  comments  that,  in  addition  to  the  technical  data,  another  ten  volumes  of 
worthy  extracts,  without  a  line  of  repetition,  could  be  easily  compiled.  Three  Estabrook 
entries  from  October  Farm  (27,  55,  66-67)  follow: 

February  4,  1892.  .  .  .  This  morning  I  went  to  the  lime  kiln,  riding  up  the 
Estabrook  road  on  a  wood  sled.  The  scene,  after  we  had  fairly  entered 
the  woods,  was  simply  one  of  bewildering  beauty.  .  .  .  The  forest  had  put 
on  an  ermine  robe.  Not  a  tree  or  a  bush  of  whatever  species  that  was 
not  clad  wholly  in  purest  white. 

July  20,  1892.  I  did  not  go  out  today  until  after  tea,  when  I  started  for  a 
walk  up  the  Estabrook  Road.  In  Clark's  woods,  which  I  did  not  reach 
until  7.15,  when  the  light  was  getting  dim  under  the  arches  of  the  grand 
old  trees,  the  concert  of  Wood  Thrushes  was  the  finest  that  I  ever  listened  to. 
There  were  three  of  them  close  about  me  at  one  time  and  they  fairly  made 
the  woods  ring.  With  this  species  as  with  the  Hermit  there  is  much 
individual  variation  in  quality  of  voice  and  variety  and  ease  of  execution 
and,  as  it  happened,  all  three  of  the  birds  in  Clark's  woods  this  evening 
were  particularly  good  performers  while  one  was  preeminently  fine. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  bird  singing  in  the  hemlocks  on  the  opposite 
(eastern)  side  of  the  adjoining  swamp  had  a  voice  so  effectually  "veiled" 
that  I  was  actually  unaware  of  his  presence  until  I  came  nearly  under  the  tree 
in  which  he  was  sitting.  Indeed,  the  odd  medley  of  lows,  wheezy  gasps 
catarrhal  squeaks  and  clucks,  and  thin,  feeble  whistles,  not  one  note  of 
which  was  either  musical  or  pleasing,  was  wholly  inaudible  at  a  distance  of 
fifty  yards.  It  was  not  sotto  voce  singing.  On  the  contrary,  the  poor  bird  was 
quite  evidently  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  as  if  striving  to  outdo  his 
rivals  in  the  woods  across  the  swamp.  Was  he  conscious  of  the  lamentable 
failure  or,  like  certain  human  singers  equally  devoid  of  musical  ability,  did 
he  delude  himself  into  the  belief  that  he  was  really  producing  melodious 
sounds?  It  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  he  might  be  deaf . 

October  8,  1892.  Holden's  Meadow  was  alive  with  crows,  walking  about 
feeding.  I  counted  fifty.  They  reminded  me  of  the  Rooks  in  England. 
Every  little  while  a  few  would  rise  and  start  off  southward,  cawing  loudly 
as  if  calling  on  the  others  to  follow,  but  all  such  attempts  failed  to  start 
the  main  host  to  which  these  adventurous  pioneers  invariably  returned. 

One  of  them,  however,  succeeded  at  length  in  raising  great  excitement 
by  discovering  an  Owl  (doubtless  the  same  [Great  Horned  Owl]  which  I 
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have  seen  there  before  this  autumn)  in  Holden's  woods  and  shouting  the 
news  in  Crow  language  to  the  feeding  birds.  "An  Owl!  An  Owl!  Wake  up, 
you  sleepy,  murderous,  yellow-eyed  villain,  you  mule-eared  Knave!  Come 
on,  friends,  and  help  me  drive  the  thief  from  his  stronghold!  Let  us  pluck  out 
his  cat-ears  and  gouge  out  his  big  eyes  and  pummel  and  peck  him  to  death!" 
All  this  and  more  to  the  same  purpose,  if  I  understood  the  Crow  rightly.  He 
did  not  call  in  vain  for  in  a  twinkling  the  able  horde  left  their  repast  and  came 
trooping  to  the  woods  where  they  clustered  all  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  and 
shouted  and  raved  and  swore  as  long  as  I  was  within  hearing. 

7 1  Estabrook's  Violets.  Dr.  Robert  E.  Cook,  the  Director  of  Harvard's  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum, researched  his  doctoral  thesis  on  violets  in  Estabrook.  He  wrote,  "When  the  first 
spearheads  of  skunk  cabbage  push  through  Estabrook's  snow,  I  begin  my  search  for 
violets.  ...  I  try  to  understand  why  one  species  can  grow  and  reproduce  very  well  in 
one  habitat  and  not  another,  and  why  there  are  two  or  three  plants  in  a  patch  rather  than 
twenty.  So  I've  chosen  populations  of  violets  for  close  scrutiny,  much  as  one  might 
track  a  pride  of  lions  in  the  East  African  savanna  to  know  and  understand  their  lives" 
(Robert  E.  Cook,  "Fragile  Blossoms  of  Spring  Aren't  Shrinking  Violets"  Smithsonian 
[March  1978]:  66).  I  have  corrected  the  scientific  names  and  added  the  current 
common  names  for  Thoreau's  botanical  references  using  Ray  Angelo's  Botanical 
Index  to  the  Journal  of  Henry  David  Thoreau  (Salt  Lake  City:  Peregrine  Smith  Books, 
1984). 

72  The  Thoreau  quote  is  from  XII: 347,  September  24,  1859. 

73  NHE,  173-74.  The  word  poet  can,  for  Thoreau,  mean  philosopher. 

74  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  "Natural  History  of  Massachusetts,"  NHE,  29. 

75  Laura  Dassow  Walls,  Seeing  New  Worlds:  Henry  David  Thoreau  and  Nineteenth 
Century  Science  (Madison:  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1995),  173. 

76  Sherman  Paul,  The  Shores  of  America:  Thoreau 's  Inward  Exploration  (Urbana:  Univ. 
of  Illinois  Press,  1958),  396,  399. 

77  E.  O.  Wilson,  Address  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Thoreau  Society,  First  Parish 
Church,  Concord,  Mass.,  July  1995. 

78  Stephen  Jay  Gould,  Full  House:  The  Spread  of  Excellence  from  Plato  to  Darwin  (New 
York:  Harmony  Books,  1996),  225. 

79  Walls,  Seeing  New  Worlds,  275  n.24. 

80  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  "Succession  of  Forest  Trees,"  NHE,  73;  and  "Dispersion  of 
Seeds,"  Faith  in  A  Seed,  ed.  Bradley  P.  Dean  (Washington:  Island  Press,  1993),  152, 
154  and  notes.  This  latter  essay  and  book  will  be  hereafter  referred  to  in  the  text  as 
("DS,"  Faith). 

81  William  Howarth,  The  Book  of  Concord  (New  York:  Penguin  Books  edition,  1983), 
198. 

82  These  urgent  concepts  concerned  others  of  Thoreau's  contemporaries.  For  example, 
George  Perkins  Marsh  published  in  1864  his  Man  and  Nature  (Cambridge:  Belknap 
Press,  1965),  which  forcefully  proclaimed  that  man  was  in  the  process  of  reducing  the 
earth  and  its  forests  to  a  condition  of  impoverished  productiveness.  Marsh  had 
originally  proposed  the  title,  Man  the  Disturber  of  Nature's  Harmonies.  Marsh,  who 
probably  had  never  seen  Thoreau's  journal,  later  praised  him  as  an  observer  of  organic 
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nature.  The  two  make  an  interesting  study  in  different  backgrounds  and  approaches. 
Their  dismay  and  sense  of  urgency  are  parallel.  Stuart  Udall  described  the  situation 
Marsh  saw  as  one  in  which  "Men  were  working  against  themselves"  (Stewart  L. 
Udall,  The  Quiet  Crisis  [New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1963],  79). 

83  Bode,  The  Portable  Emerson,  37. 

84  Asa  Gray  and  the  Asa  Gray  Spring.  A  series  of  three  articles  by  Harvard's  Asa 
Gray,  which  were  sympathetic  to  Darwin,  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  July, 
August,  and  October,  1860  (Asa  Gray,  "Darwin  and  the  Origin  of  Species,"  Atlantic 
Monthly  6  [July,  August  I860]:  109,  229,  and  "Darwin  and  His  Reviewers,"  6 
[October  I860]:  406).  The  quotation  in  the  text  is  in  6  (August  1860):  235.  Though 
these  articles  were  unsigned,  as  was  the  convention  at  the  Atlantic  Monthly  at  that 
time,  "no  special  mystery  has  been  made  of  the  authorship  of  reviews  or  of  opinions  in 
the  several  departments,"  says  an  authoritative  index  (The  Atlantic  Index:  A  List  of 
Articles  with  Names  of  Authors  Appended,  Published  in  "The  Atlantic  Monthly,  "from 
Its  Establishment  in  1857  to  the  Close  of  the  Sixty-Second  Volume  in  1888  [Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.,  1889],  3).  The  Atlantic  articles  were  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  widely  distributed  effort  by  Gray,  who  was  the  American  scientist  most 
determined  that  Darwin  should  have  a  fair  hearing.  Gray  did,  however,  have  doubts 
about  the  cause  of  variation  (for  the  science  of  genetics  was  still  unknown)  and  about 
the  theological  implications  of  natural  selection  (i.  e.,  its  implications  about  the 
existence  and  role  of  divine  power)  (A.  Hunter  Dupree,  Asa  Gray,  Botanist  and  Friend 
of  Darwin  [Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Press,  1988],  298). 

Thoreau  regularly  read  the  Atlantic  (Robert  Sattelmeyer,  Thoreau  's  Reading:  A 
Study  in  Intellectual  History  with  Bibliographical  Catalogue  (Princeton:  Princeton 
Univ.  Press,  1988),  62).  Furthermore,  it  had  been  Gray's  brother-in-law  who  brought 
Origin  of  Species  to  Concord  on  New  Year's  Day,  1860,  introducing  Thoreau  to  the 
book.  Sattelmeyer' s  book  provides  an  excellent  summary  of  the  evolving  nature  of  the 
debate  on  evolution  in  the  1850s,  on  78-92,  as  does,  at  greater  length,  Walls,  Seeing 
New  Worlds.  Asa  Gray  had  kept  his  distance  from  the  Transcendentalists,  because, 
Dupree  suggests,  as  an  empiricist  he  distrusted  their  idealism. 

There  is  said  to  be  an  "Asa  Gray  Spring"  in  Estabrook  near  Punkatasset, 
allegedly  named  such  by  Minot  Pratt  after  Professor  Gray  lingered  there  in  admiration 
during  a  June  tour  in  the  1860s  of  the  Pratt  botanical  nursery  in  the  Woods  (Bacon, 
Walks  and  Rides,  204).  (Bacon  notes  that  some  of  the  plant  material  Pratt  introduced 
into  the  region  was  obtained  from  Gray's  Cambridge  Botanical  Garden  [  1 78].)  Thoreau 
does  not  refer  to  a  spring  of  this  name,  and  its  location  is  unclear  to  me.  Bacon,  writing 
forty  years  later,  described  it  as  being  (if  I  read  his  hiking  directions  correctly) 
northwest  of  Punkatasset  and  set  in  "a  frame  of  mossy  stone  against  a  wooded  bank, 
shaded  by  a  large  red  maple."  Sarah  S.  Chapin,  in  her  delightful  "Eleven  Weeks  at 
Turtle  Pond"  reports  that  a  spring  believed  by  Mary  Fenn  to  be  the  Asa  Gray  Spring  is 
to  the  west  of  Turtle  Pond  on  the  Spruce  Trail  ([photocopied  typescript  of  report, 
September  10,  1976,  at  CFPL],  3).  The  Sierra  Club's  book  of  Herbert  Gleason 
photographs,  Thoreau  Country  (San  Francisco:  Sierra  Club  Books,  1975)  includes  (as 
both  frontispiece  and  on  page  67)  a  June  19,  1901  photograph  labeled  '"Asa  Gray 
Spring'  (Minot  Pratt's)."  Gleason  himself,  however,  identified  this  photograph  only 
as  "Minot  Pratt's  Spring,"  but  it  now  appears  that  even  Gleason' s  identification  is 
mistaken,  for  another  spring  is  probably  Minot  Pratt's  (see  endnote  60).  Gleason' s 
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draft  text  on  a  proof  print  for  his  volume  "Photographs"  reveals  his  confusion 
(Gleason,  "Photographs  Illustrating  the  Writings,"  2d.  ser.,  VII,  29).  He  added  to  the 
above  legend  on  this  proof  print  but  omitted  on  the  final  print  the  bracketed  phrase" 
[Often  called  Asa  Gray  Spring]"  (box  of  original  Gleason  prints,  some  with  annota- 
tions, in  vault,  CFPL,  folder  XIII). 

Later  indexers  of  the  Gleason  negatives  do  refer  to  the  June  19,  1901  photograph 
as  the  "Asa  Gray  Spring,"  but  their  source  for  this  conclusion  is  unknown  (Barbara 
and  William  Howarth,  "Herbert  W.  Gleason  Photographic  Negatives,  Concord  Free 
Public  Library"  [index,  December  1972],  for  negative  131.91,  June  19,  1901). 

From  the  botanical  evidence,  however,  Ray  Angelo  of  Harvard  infers  that  the 
Asa  Gray  Spring  is  the  same  as  the  distinctive  Minot  Pratt  Spring  that  he  rediscovered 
(see  endnote  60).  He  believes  that  it  was  the  distinctiveness  of  the  formation  and  the 
botanical  richness  (evidence  of  which  still  exists)  at  this  latter  spring  which  would 
have  led  Mr.  Pratt  to  show  it  to  Asa  Gray  and  would  have  caused  the  professor  to 
linger  there.  If  Mr.  Angelo  is  correct,  the  spring  photographed  by  Gleason  on  June  19, 
1901,  and  displayed  in  the  Sierra  Club  book,  has  an  unknown  name.  But  this  would  not 
be  the  only  unnamed  spring  in  Estabrook  Woods. 

85  Paul,  The  Shores  of  America,  293. 

86  March  1 1,  1842,  Harding,  Correspondence,  63-4. 

87  2:224,  winter  1845-46.  This  image  of  the  harmony  between  man  and  nature  at  the 
moment  of  transcendence  is  a  powerful  one  in  Emerson's  book  Nature,  as  for 
example,  in  the  famous  "transparent  eye-ball"  passage: 

Standing  on  the  bare  ground,-my  head  bathed  by  the  blithe  air  and  uplifted 
into  infinite  space, -all  mean  egotism  vanishes.  I  become  a  transparent  eye- 
ball; I  am  nothing;  I  see  all;  the  currents  of  the  Universal  Being  circulate 
through  me;  I  am  part  or  parcel  of  God. . . .  Yet  it  is  certain  that  the  power  to 
produce  this  delight  does  not  reside  in  nature,  but  in  man,  or  in  a  harmony  of 
both.  (Emphasis  added.  Bode,  Portable  Emerson,  1 1) 

88  Pub.  L.  91-190,  42  U.S.C.  4321-4347,  January  1,  1970. 

89  Essay  "The  Conservation  Ethic  [1933]"  in  Aldo  Leopold,  The  River  of  the  Mother  of 
God,  ed.  Susan  L.  Flader  and  J.  Baird  Callicott  (Madison:  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  Press, 
1991),  183.  Leopold  described  diversity,  one  of  the  criteria  he  used  to  judge  the 
ecological  impacts  of  agriculture,  using  concepts  of  harmony  and  productivity:  "Di- 
versity [in  this  case]  means  a  food  chain  aimed  to  harmonize  the  wild  and  the  tame  in 
the  joint  interest  of  stability,  productivity,  and  beauty"  (Aldo  Leopold,  "The  Round 
River,"  A  Sand  County  Almanac  with  other  essays  [New  York:  Oxford  Univ.  Press, 
1966],  185). 

90  "President's  Message,"  message  of  transmittal  to  Congress  of  the  First  Annual  Report 

of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  (August,  1970),  xiv-xv. 

91  NHE,  92.  Aldo  Leopold  said  it  another  way: 

One  of  the  penalties  of  an  ecological  education  is  that  one  lives  alone  in 
a  world  of  wounds.  Much  of  the  damage  inflicted  on  land  is  quite  invisible 
to  laymen.  An  ecologist  must  either  harden  his  shell  and  make  believe 
that  the  consequences  of  science  are  none  of  his  business,  or  he  must  be 
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the  doctor  who  sees  the  marks  of  death  in  a  community  that  believes  itself 
well  and  does  not  want  to  be  told  otherwise.  (Leopold,  'The  Round  River,"  A 
Sand  County  Almanac,  1 84) 

92  For  Blood's  woods  as  specimen  of  primitive  oaks,  see  XIV:217,  November  5,  1860. 
For  "remarkable  proof  in  Shattuck's  woods,  see  XIV:  187,  October  29,  1860.  (Inter- 
estingly, map  G-2  of  the  1994  Concord  assessors'  maps  annotates  a  parcel  deep  in 
Estabrook  as  "Shattuck  Wood  Lot.")  For  Agassiz,  see  "Introduction,"  Faith,  8.  See 
also  Robert  D.  Richardson  Jr.,  Henry  Thoreau,  A  Life  of  the  Mind  (Berkeley:  Univer- 
sity of  California  Press,  1986),  362,  373-86;  and  "The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees," 
NHE,  77.  Though  others  had  written  about  the  principle  of  forest  succession,  Thoreau 
was  the  first  to  explain  how  the  process  worked  for  individual  species  and  their  seeds 
( Ho warth,  Book  of  Concord,  194). 

93  XIV:  1 87,  October  29,  1 860.  Related  passages  from  Estabrook  are  at  "DS,"  Faith,  1 52, 
154,  259  note. 

94  "DS,"  Faith,  121,  172-73. 

95  The  fate  of  the  Walden  house  in  Estabrook.  Thoreau  persistently  refers  in  his 
writings  to  his  Walden  cabin  as  a  "house,"  and  so  will  I  (Roland  W.  Robbins,  "House 
Hunting  for  Henry  D.  Thoreau,"  TSB  92  [1965]).  On  Sept.  3,  1849,  two  years  after 
Thoreau  left  Walden  to  return  to  his  family's  house  in  the  village,  farmer  D.  B.  Clark 
(who  lived  in  Estabrook  just  north  of  Punkatasset)  wrote  in  his  diary,  "Helpt  James 
[his  brother]  move  his  building  from  Walden  pond"  to  the  Clark  family  farm  on  the  old 
Carlisle  (Estabrook)  road.  On  the  15th  he  added,  "rained  some,  worked  on  James' 
cellar,"  which  suggests  some  type  of  occupancy  was  intended  (Clark,  "Diary").  It  is 
not  clear  why  the  cabin  was  moved  to  Estabrook  (explanations  range  from  James' 
philosophical  sympathy  with  Thoreau 's  experiment  to  the  family's  desire  to  give  a 
sense  of  protected  independence  to  a  family  member  of  limited  capacity),  or  whether 
the  house  was  lived  in  or  for  how  long.  Bacon  says  that  the  occupant  (probably  James) 
was  soon  committed  to  an  asylum  ( Walks  and  Rides,  207).  After  a  few  years  the  house 
became  a  granary  and  storehouse  though  it  is  said  that  the  family  retained  a  sentimen- 
tal attachment  to  it.  At  various  times,  Channing  made  disconnected  marginal  notes  in 
his  personal  copy  of  Walden  that  tell  of  its  fate.  One  of  Sanborn's  versions  of  those 
notes  follows: 

( 1 )  [The  hut]  was  standing,  Sept.  5,  '63,  near  old  Clarke's,  and  still  perfect. 
I  visited  it,  next  above  old  Clarke's  on  the  Deserted  Road,  March,  '60,  also 
Feb.,  '62,  Sept.  5,  '63,  and  Jan.,  '66;  torn  down  June  4,  1868.  ...  (9)  I  saw 
H.'s  rafters,  June  4,  1868,  the  ruins  of  this  house  on  the  old  Carlisle  Road, 
just  pulled  down. ...  (13)  The  house  stood  in  perfect  conditions  as  far  as  the 
frame  and  covering,  to  June  4,  '68,  a  period  of  23  years,  and  would  have 
lasted  a  century.  It  was  well  built,  the  covering  being  poor.  .  .  .  (16)  The 
windows  were  gone  in  '63,  and  the  plaster  mostly  cracked  off,  from  the 
moving  to  old  Clarke's,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  town,  very  near  the  opening  of 
the  old  Carlisle  Road.  Used  as  a  place  to  store  corn — visited  with  Blake  and 
Brown,  Sept.  11,  '64.  (Sanborn,  Recollections,  2:  390-92) 
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Sanborn  later  gave  a  prettified  and  supplemented  version  of  Channing's  comments  in 
Sanborn's  Life,  329-30.  In  1965,  Walter  Harding,  however,  cited  the  original  of 
Channing's  notes  to  say  that  in  1 868  the  roof  was  removed  and  used  for  a  pig  pen,  an 
impolite  detail  that  does  not  appear  in  Sanborn's  version.  Harding  continues,  "In  1875 
the  remaining  floor  and  timbers  were  made  into  a  stable  shed  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Brooks  Clark  barn.  Still  later  the  shed  collapsed,  the  timbers  were  used  to  patch  up  the 
barn,  and  their  identity  was  completely  lost"  (Harding,  Days,  224,  citing  the  detailed 
study  by  William  E.  Griswold,  "After  Walden:  A  Biography  of  Thoreau's  Hut"  [copy 
of  typescript  without  map  attachments,  1954,  in  CFPL]). 

Where  was  the  Walden  house  in  Estabrook?  It  was  on  the  left  of  the  old 
Estabrook  road,  probably  a  short  distance  after  passing  the  Brooks  Clark  house  (which 
was  near  393  Estabrook  Road).  Its  exact  location  and  how  far  it  was  from  the  road 
have  been  debated.  Griswold,  with  access  to  Raymond  Emerson's  and  Roland  Robbins's 
documents,  concluded  that  the  Clark  brothers  placed  the  house  by  the  roadside  for 
twelve  days  while  they  dug  a  cellar  hole.  Zimmer  reports  that  Mrs.  Willeta  Dodge, 
wife  of  a  former  owner  of  the  farm,  told  Roland  Robbins  that  the  hut  was  set  back  from 
the  Estabrook  road  "not  in  excess  of  about  one  hundred  feet"  but  was  further  north 
(Jeanne  M.  Zimmer,  "A  History  of  Thoreau's  Hut  and  Hut  Site,"  Concord  Saunterer, 
Supp.  No.  3  [December  1973].  Griswold,  on  page  34,  reported  that  Miss  Gladys  Clark 
(Daniel's  granddaughter)  showed  him  a  map  titled  "Map  of  the  Town  of  Concord, 
Middlesex  County:  Surveyed  by  the  Town  1852,"  which  had  a  black  square  northeast 
of  the  Brooks  Clark  farmhouse  that  corresponded  with  the  spot  the  hut  supposedly 
occupied  (and  was  107  feet  from  the  road).  I  infer  that  this  does  not  refer  to  a  personal 
pen-and-ink  annotation,  but  instead  refers  to  the  printed  mark  showing  an  unidentified 
structure  that  appears  on  the  well-known  Walling  map  of  1 852,  which  was  completed 
with  the  aid  of  a  local  "Civ.  Engr."  named  H.  D.  Thoreau.  The  map  attachments  to 
Griswold' s  report  are  missing  from  the  copy  at  the  CFPL,  but  the  Walling  map  is 
reproduced  in  Robert  F.  Stowell,  A  Thoreau  Gazetteer,  ed.  William  L.  Howarth 
(Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1970),  10,  Map  6.  Robbins  suggested  that  the  house 
had  more  than  one  resting  place  over  the  years.  Bacon  states  that  the  Walden  house 
once  "stood  within  an  angle  in  the  stone  wall  on  the  edge  of  this  [old  Estabrook]  road" 
( Walks  and  Rides,  203).  The  late  Raymond  Emerson,  Waldo's  grandson  and  the  owner 
for  many  years  of  the  Brooks  Clark  house,  remembers  his  father  pointing  out  that  the 
hut  had  been  by  the  side  of  the  Estabrook  road,  as  does  Cyrus  Clark's  niece. 

It  is  plausible  to  me  that  the  as-printed  1852  Walling  map  marks  the  Walden 
house's  site  at  that  time,  particularly  because  James  Clark  was  still  alive  (until  1854), 
and  the  map  maker  would  not  be  likely  to  show  a  structure  unless  it  had  been  recently 
occupied  or  was  suitable  for  occupancy.  The  current  owners  of  the  Brooks  Clark 
house  site  at  393  Estabrook  Road,  however,  believe  that  the  Thoreau  house  was  at 
some  point  "at  the  exact  site  where  the  small  brick  cottage  is  located  by  the  side  of  the 
[old  Estabrook]  road."  In  a  letter  to  the  author  dated  September  26,  1996,  they  say, 

During  our  recent  restoration  of  the  [small  brick]  cottage,  which  was 
constructed  about  1920,  we  found  two  distinct  foundations.  The  cottage 
itself  is  about  20  by  28  feet  and  rests  on  stone/cement  foundation  walls 
about  3  ft  high  which  were  constructed  at  the  time  of  the  brickwork. 
However,  inside  this  perimeter  was  a  deeper,  smaller,  earlier,  dry-laid 
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foundation  fieldstone  [sic]  in  the  range  of  10  by  14  feet  (approximate). 
Based  on  our  study  of  the  maps  along  with  this  finding,  we  are  fairly 
certain  that  this  was  the  location  of  the  cabin.  The  early  foundation  is  now 
inaccessible  as  it  is  behind  poured  concrete  walls. 

Because  this  property  dominates  one  of  the  principal  entrances  to  Estabrook, 
perhaps  a  word  about  other  changes  there  is  appropriate.  The  owners'  consultants 
determined  that  Brooks  Clark's  house  itself  had  undergone  so  many  changes  over  the 
years  that,  at  the  time  it  was  demolished  in  1995,  none  of  the  original  structure 
remained.  The  owners  wrote,  "We  opened  all  the  walls  before  demolition  and  found  . 
. .  not  a  single  timber,  joist,  or  stud  [was]  in  the  house  from  before  1 900,  [based]  on  the 
joinery  techniques  used,  nails,  masonry,  and  saw  marks  on  the  wood."  Reconstructed 
on  the  site  is  the  Stratton  Tavern  built  in  Northfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1759.  The 
Strattons  settled  in  Concord  in  the  mid- 1600s  and,  though  some  moved  to  Deerfield- 
Northfield  in  1 7 1 3,  the  family  was  represented  on  Concord's  minutemen  muster  roll  in 
1775.  Though  the  Strattons  had  no  direct  connection  with  Estabrook,  there  was  once  a 
tavern  (much  less  grand)  nearby:    Edward  Jarvis  recalled  that  "Abel  Davis  kept  an 

indifferent  tavern  on  the  Carlisle  road  [probably  Lowell  Road] This  was  much  the 

haunt  of  drinking  men  from  Concord  and  Acton"  (Jarvis,  Traditions,  102).  The  barn  at 
393  Estabrook  Road,  replacing  one  of  1960s  vintage,  is  a  reconstruction  of  a  1790 
Dutch  barn  from  upper  New  York  state.  Passing  the  fields,  one  can  remember  what 
Gladys  Clark  said  about  Cyrus  Clark,  who  farmed  nearby  until  he  was  ninety-six  (in 
1923):  "[W]e  always  enjoyed  him  because  we  could  hear  his  voice  way  across  the 
field  calling  to  his  horse  as  he  worked,  'Come  on,  Kate.'  That  horse  was  a  real  part  of 
his  life"  (Gladys  Clark,  Oral  History,  August  1979).  Meadowlarks  and  breeding 
kestrels  are  now  using  the  fields. 

It  appears  that  the  approximate  site(s)  of  the  Walden-Estabrook  house  have  been 
located  well  enough  for  most  purposes,  but  what  of  the  structure  itself?  Does  any  of  it 
still  exist?  There  are  hints  about  the  fate  of  the  timbers,  door,  and  planking.  Among 
them  is  a  neat,  penciled  note  in  the  CFPL,  purporting  to  be  written  by  a  former  owner 
of  the  Brooks  Clark  farm,  dated  August  6,  1904  and  signed  "D.  E.  W."  I  cannot 
discover  the  writer's  identify.  This  note  states  that  a  prior  owner, 

Mr.  [Daniel]  Sullivan  bought  the  place  and  added  the  hut  to  the  barn  with 
some  change  to  enlarge  the  barn.  Years  later  we  owned  the  place  &  in 
rebuilding  the  barn  came  across  the  old  hand-hewn  timbers  and  boards. 
We  saved  the  timbers  hoping  one  day  to  reproduce  [Thoreau's]  hut,  but 
the  farm  has  since  passed  from  me,  but  I  have  several  of  the  timbers.  .  .  . 
If  the  inquirer  is  interested  to  ever  see  the  timbers,  such  as  I  have,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  show  them  at  anytime  he  may  be  in  Concord. 

Fragments  of  the  house  may  be  in  collections.  For  example,  Middlebury  College  had 
in  1940  "a  piece  of  the  frame  of  the  cabin  by  Walden  pond  showing  the  marks  of 
Alcott's  axe"  (Viola  C.  White,  ed.,  A  Check  List:  Abernathy  Library  of  American 
Literature  [Middlebury:  Middlebury  College  Press,  1940],  221).  When  Raymond 
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Adams  received  from  Fred  Hosmer  via  Dr.  Fred  S.  Piper  an  inch  square  chip  of  the 
Walden  house,  he  wrote  Dr.  Piper  that  "I  felt  as  though  I  had  a  piece  of  the  True  Cross, 
though  I  supposed  it  was  but  a  piece  of  the  True  Crossbeam"  (Raymond  Adams, 
Thoreau  News  Letter  [June  9,  1936],  1). 

96  The  Channing  quotation  is  from  Sanborn,  Recollections,  2:  399.  The  other  journal 
references  to  the  Walden  house  in  Estabrook  are  VIL235,  March  8,  1855;  XIIL314, 
May  26,  1860;  XIV:  191,  October  29,  1860;  and  XIV:263,  November  24,  1860. 

97  XIV:264-65,  November  24,  1860.  The  final  paragraph  (slightly  modified  and  less 
effective)  also  appears  in  "Wild  Fruits,"  the  beginning  of  a  book-length  manuscript 
Thoreau  wrote  during  the  summer  of  1860  and  winter  of  1860-61  (Faith  in  A  Seed, 
180). 

98  The  lines  are  from  Emerson's  poem  "Woodnotes:  I"  (Bode,  The  Portable  Emerson, 
644).  This  quotation  is  used  by  Thoreau  as  the  concluding  lines  of  an  epigraph  opening 
the  climactic  "Thursday"  chapter  of  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers, 
298.  In  this  chapter,  Thoreau  and  his  brother  John  (who  had  died  prior  to  its  writing) 
leave  the  river  and  journey  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington,  which  Thoreau  refers 
to  as  Agiocochook,  the  place  of  the  great  spirit.  See  also  for  Thoreau  on  such  old, 
uninhabited  roads,  3:317-24,  July  21,  1851;  XII:347,  September  24, 1859;  and  "Walk- 
ing," NHE,  102. 

99  V:34-35,  March  21,  1853. 


Masonic  Temple,  Concord,  Massachusetts 
Thoreau's  schoolroom  was  on  the  first  floor. 

Courtesy  of  Bradley  P.  Dean 


cIhoreau  in  the  Town  School,  1837 

Dick  O'Connor 


The  various  tales  and  legends  concerning  Henry  Thoreau  are,  I  fear,  here 
to  stay,  regardless  of  their  historical  accuracy.  They  "tell"  well;  they  serve  to 
establish  a  rapport  between  teller  and  hearer;  they  are  amusing.  Most  of  all,  they 
are  kept  alive  because  people,  for  whatever  reason,  have  a  need  to  believe  in  them. 
And  this  is  often  just  as  true  of  the  scholar  and  expert  as  of  the  relatively 
unlettered.  In  what  follows  I  examine  an  incident  that  has  given  rise  to  more  than 
one  of  these  tales  and  legends.  I  attempt  to  place  this  incident  in  its  proper  setting 
and  to  gather  and  analyze  all  extant  accounts  of  it  towards  a  determination  of  just 
what  took  place  in  September  of  1837  when  Thoreau  employed  corporal  punish- 
ment and  then  quit  his  job  as  teacher  in  the  town  school. 


I.  The  School 


Kept  town  school  a  fortnight  in  1837C?)1 

Journal,  27  December  1855. 

The  building  where  Henry  Thoreau  first  kept  school  in  Concord  still 
stands,  near  the  northwest  corner  of  Monument  Square.  The  two-story  brick 
structure,  thirty  feet  by  forty  feet,  is  now  the  front  portion  of  the  Masonic  Temple, 
and  over  the  years  has  been  referred  to  variously  as  the  grammar  school,  town 
school,  Centre  school,  brick  schoolhouse,  old  brick  schoolhouse,  Masonic  hall, 
Masonic  building,  Mason's  hall,  and  Freemason's  hall.  Between  1852  and  1882  it 
was  used  as  an  engine  house  by  the  Concord  Fire  Department,  and  in  1875-76 
May  Alcott  ran  an  art  gallery  and  workshop  on  the  second  floor.  It  was  built  in 
1 820  on  the  site  of  a  twenty-year-old,  wooden  grammar  school  of  similar  dimen- 
sions that  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  the  previous  3 1  December.  The  local  masons 
of  the  Corinthian  Lodge  struck  a  deal  with  the  town:  they  would  pay  four  hundred 
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dollars  toward  the  construction  of  a  new  schoolhouse  and  would  own  the  upper 
floor  for  their  activities.  The  town  agreed  to  provide  them  a  separate  entrance  and 
keep  up  the  exterior  of  the  building.2  Furnished  with  a  cupola  and  a  new  small 
bell,  it  housed  the  grammar  school  from  fall  1820  until  1851,  when  the  school 
moved  across  the  square  into  the  new  town  hall.  Thoreau  had  spent  four  years  as 
a  pupil  there,  from  1  824  to  1828.  The  "brick  schoolhouse"  was  much  used.  In  the 
fall  of  1837  it  housed  the  meetings  of  the  Methodist  and  Universalist  religious 
services  (Sundays),  penmanship  lessons  (Monday  evenings),  the  Concord  Ly- 
ceum (Wednesday  nights),  a  temperance  society,  the  Centre  School  District 
Prudential  Committee,  and  other  groups.3 

The  classroom  was  constructed  like  an  amphitheater.  The  ceiling  was  ten 
feet  high  and,  in  the  center,  running  from  the  door  to  the  master's  desk  at  the 
opposite  end,  was  an  aisle.  On  either  side  the  floor  rose  toward  the  wall  on  an 
inclined  plane,  on  which  were  four  rows  of  benches,  ten  seats  to  a  row,  so  that  the 
master  was  surrounded  by  students  on  three  sides.  The  northwest  half  was  the 
girls'  side  and  the  boys  sat  on  the  southeast,  forty  students  on  each  side.  The 
scholars  used  wooden  desks  of  the  classic  schoolroom  type — lidded,  bolted  to  the 
floor,  and  attached  to  the  seat  in  front.  The  master's  desk  stood  on  a  platform 
sixteen  inches  high,  facing  the  students.  Near  this,  on  the  floor,  was  an  old  heating 
stove.  The  room  was  lit  with  oil  lamps. 

The  great  object  of  all  education  is  to  bring  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  our 
natures  to  the  highest  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable;  to  fit  us  to  perform  the 
duties  of  each  station  in  life,  both  public  and  private;  to  secure  to  us  the  greatest 
possible  happiness;  to  elevate  our  minds  above  every  unholy  influence;  and  to 
qualify  us  for  the  greatest  usefulness  in  this  world,  and  for  the  eternal  enjoyment 
of  heaven. 

Regulations  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  Town  of  Concord,  1830 

Concord  was  divided  into  seven  geographical  school  districts.  Each 
district  had  a  primary  school,  usually  kept  by  a  woman  in  her  home  and  called  a 
"dame  school,"  and  a  school  for  children  above  age  six.  The  Centre  District,  being 
the  most  populous  and  centrally  located,  maintained  three  primary  schools,  each 
in  its  own  building,  and  the  grammar  school.  The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  had,  in  1647,  required  all  towns  of  one  hundred  or  more  households  to 
establish  a  grammar  school  to  prepare  students  for  college  (which  at  that  time 
meant  Harvard).  In  1837,  besides  providing  regular  instruction  for  the  children 
from  the  Centre  District,  the  grammar  school  was  still  responsible  for  a  college 
preparatory  course.  This  meant  that  Latin  and  Greek,  general  history,  algebra, 
trigonometry,  rhetoric,  and  logic  must  be  offered.  These  subjects  were  not  taught 
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in  the  other  Concord  schools,  so  the  Centre  Grammar  School  was  open  to  pupils 
from  all  districts  who  wished  to  pursue  these  studies.  In  addition,  because  the 
schools  in  the  Centre  District  were  maintained  throughout  the  year,  a  full  four 
terms,  they  received  a  number  of  children  whose  district  schools  were  not  in 
session  at  the  time.  The  only  entrance  requirements  were  the  ability  to  read  words 
of  one  syllable  and  to  keep  up  with  the  class.6 

A  school  committee  was  elected  each  spring,  at  town  meeting,  to  oversee 
the  public  schools.  Its  members  were  elected  at  large,  and  its  duties  included  the 
formulation  of  school  regulations,  teacher  certification  (known  as  approbation), 
visiting  the  schools,  and  the  selection  of  textbooks  and  the  furnishing  of  them  to 
destitute  children.  Each  spring  they  came  to  town  meeting  with  a  request  for  the 
next  year's  school  appropriation  and  were  required  to  furnish  the  town  with  a 
written  report  discussing  the  year  just  ended.  In  1837  this  committee  consisted  of 
Barzillai  Frost,  chairman;  Nehemiah  Ball,  secretary;  and  Sherman  Barrett.7 

School  money  was  raised  by  a  town  tax  and  was  supplemented  by  private 
donations  and  a  small  amount  of  state  aid.  For  1837  Concord  spent  $2,132.55  on 
its  schools.  Each  district  received  a  portion  of  the  school  money,  and  each  had  a 
prudential  committee  for  its  administration.  This  body  was  chosen  by  the  resi- 
dents of  the  district  and  was  responsible  for  maintaining  school  buildings,  setting 
the  length  of  the  terms  (within  the  guidelines  of  state  law),  hiring  teachers,  and,  if 
necessary,  boarding  them.  The  Centre  District  received  $1,1 19.59  in  1837  for  its 
four  schools,  52.5  percent  of  the  total  school  money.  Grocery  store  owner  Charles 
B.  Davis  was  head  of  its  prudential  committee,  and  it  was  this  committee  that  hired 
twenty-one-year-old  David  Henry  Thoreau.8 


The  order,  government,  frequency  of  particular  exercises,  cleanliness  and  tem- 
perature of  the  school-rooms,  and  the  general  economy  and  internal  management 
of  the  schools,  are  left  to  the  good  sense  and  fidelity  of  the  instructors,  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  committee. 

Regulations  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  Town  of  Concord,   1830 

Since  1700  almost  all  the  masters  of  the  grammar  school  had  been,  like 
Henry,  recent  graduates  of  Harvard.  And,  whenever  possible,  Concord  hired  its 
own.  There  was  less  risk  involved  with  a  familiar  personality  whose  family  was 
known  and  who  had  a  stake  in  the  social  structure  of  the  town.  Thoreau  was  a 
natural  choice. 

Masters  rarely  stayed  more  than  a  year.  Most  had  come  to  teaching  only 
as  a  means  of  making  money  in  order  to  study  a  profession.  Others  took  it  up  as 
temporary  employment  while  deciding  what  to  do  with  their  lives.  Thoreau 
appears  to  have  entered  it  with  more  enthusiasm:  his  was  a  scholar's  calling.  He 
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had  some  ideas  of  his  own  about  teaching  that  he  was  eager  to  put  into  practice. 
He  fulh  intended  to  stay  in  teaching  for  several  years,  perhaps — after  a  year  of 
public  school  experience  and  self-directed  study — taking  a  position  in  a  private 
academy.10 

As  master  of  the  grammar  school.  Henry  taught  reading,  spelling,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic.  English  grammar,  punctuation,  composition,  and  geography.  These 
were  required  subjects  for  all  students.  "Defining  by  expressing  given  ideas  in 
different  words"*  (paraphrasing  and  summarization),  declamation,  natural  philoso- 
phy, geometry,  astronomy.  American  history  and  constitution.  Massachusetts 
history  and  constitution,  sun  eymg.  bookkeeping,  as  well  as  the  college  prepara- 
tory studies  listed  above,  were  electives.  and  Thoreau  would  have  offered  their 
instruction  according  to  his  own  interest  or  in  response  to  student  demand.  He  was 
also  responsible  for  teaching  his  younger  pupils  how  to  make  pens,  which  was 
then  an  essential  classroom  skill.  School  regulations  charged  him  with  paying 
serious  attention  to  the  "morals,  manners,  the  order  and  decorum  of  the  scholars." 
and  with  impressing  upon  them  "the  principles  of  kindness  and  sincerity  to  equals, 
of  due  respect  to  the  aged  and  to  superiors:  of  reverence  for  the  literary,  civil,  and 
religious  institutions  of  our  country:  of  love  of  social  order  and  obedience  to  the 
laws:  of  supreme  regard  to  virtue  and  to  the  name  and  will  of  God."  As  well,  he 
was  to  "instill  into  their  minds  an  abhorrence  of  idleness,  of  profane  and  indecent 
language,  of  falsehood,  dishonesty,  and  inhumanity,  of  intemperance,  passion, 
and  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  vicious  life."11  For  the  faithful  performance  of 
these  duties  Thoreau  would  receive  five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  making  him  the 
hardest  working  and  highest  paid,  by  far.  of  Concord's  more  than  sixteen  teachers. 
His  predecessor.  Eliezer  J.  Marsh,  had  been  paid  six  hundred  dollars.  The  reduced 
salary  reflected  the. current  economic  depression  and  the  drop  in  the  number  of 
1837  school  enrollments. 

School  was  in  session  Monday  through  Friday,  six  hours  a  day  (seven 
hours  a  day  from  April  through  August),  and  Saturday  mornings.  The  year  was 
divided  into  fall,  w  inter,  spring,  and  summer  terms,  w  ith  vacations  of  approxi- 
mately a  week  between  them.  Students  re-enrolled  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 
The  opening  date  and  length  of  a  term  varied  depending  upon  the  closing  date  of 
the  previous  term  and  upon  teacher  availability.  There  were  school  holidays  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  election  days,  days  when  regimental  inspection  was  held  in 
Concord.  da\  s  when  the  cattle  show  was  held  in  Concord.  Wednesday  through 
Saturday  of  Harvard  commencement  week,  and  on  the  week  of  annual  Thanksgiv- 
ing in  November.  The  vacation  following  the  fall  term  was  often  scheduled  to 
coincide  with  Thanksgiving  week.12 

***** 
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Every  branch  of  study  shall  be  rendered  as  practical  as  possible;  by  oral  explana- 
tions; by  familiar  illustrations,  and  demonstrations  from  visible  objects;  by 
drawing  on  blackboards;  and  by  maps,  charts,  diagrams,  and  other  appropriate 
apparatus.13 

Regulations  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  Town  of  Concord,  1830 


Thoreau's  classroom  was  well  equipped  for  its  day.  From  the  mid- 1820s 
to  the  mid- 1830s  there  had  been  a  reform  movement  within  the  school  committee, 
and  new  ideas  concerning  the  better  appointment  of  schoolrooms  and  their  use  had 
been  put  into  practice.  Beside  the  ever-present  blackboards,  the  room  had  celestial 
and  terrestrial  globes,  a  full  set  of  classroom-sized  maps  of  the  world,  wall  posters 
containing  the  rules  of  grammar  and  mathematical  tables,  astronomy  charts, 
spelling  cards,  basic  surveying  tools,  and  other  diagrams  and  pictures.14 

Each  student  furnished  his  or  her  own  pens,  pencils,  a  slate,  a  ruler, 
writing  books,  and  textbooks.  Quill  pells  were  still  in  use.  The  scholars  who 
could  afford  them  bought  high-quality,  treated,  imported  quills,  but  many  had  to 
make  do  with  quills  from  the  barnyard  goose,  which  were  coarse,  somewhat  soft, 
and  could  not  produce  a  fine  or  clean  line.  The  best  class  ol  quills  provided  pens 
that  would  write  a  few  pages  only.  Thoreau  carried  a  pen-knife  to  make  and  mend 
the  pens  of  the  younger  students  until  they  could  learn  the  craft  themselves.  A 
portion  of  each  week  was  devoted  to  this  instruction.15  Commercial  writing  books 
were  available  in  1837,  but  many  of  the  children  still  made  their  own — by  folding 
large  sheets  of  paper  double,  so  that  each  half-sheet  made  two  leaves  of  the  book. 
These  leaves  were  sewed  together  with  a  cover,  often  of  wallpaper  or  the  blue 
wrapper  in  which  loaf  sugar  came.  The  students  would  then  line  the  pages  very 
carefully  with  a  ruler  and  lead  plummet.  Many  students  locked  their  desk  lids  with 
one,  two,  or  three  locks,  but  these  were  more  for  prestige  than  security.  Pocket 
knives  were  carried  by  most  of  the  boys.16  For  almost  every  course  of  study 
offered  there  was  an  approved  textbook,  and  sometimes  two  or  three,  in  use.17 
Classics  students  carried  Latin  and  Greek  grammars,  and  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
masters  to  assign  them  additional  reading  from  a  well-known  author  such  as  Virgil 
or  Horace. 

The  school  day  began  with  the  students  filing  in  at  the  back  of  the 
classroom.  As  they  entered,  each  boy  bowed  and  each  girl  curtsied  to  Thoreau.18 
A  short  Bible  reading,  prayer,  and  often  a  moral  lesson,  opened  the  class,  and  then 
it  was  on  to  the  academic  studies,  with  lecturing  and  oral  and  written  exercises.19 
The  one-room  schoolhouse  required  pupils  of  different  ages  and  abilities  to  work 
separately  and  together.  Often  groups  or  individuals  would  pursue  different 
courses  of  study  at  the  same  time.  For  each  required  subject  the  student  body  was 
divided  into  classes  according  to  level  of  achievement.  Thoreau  would  call  one 
class,  and  they  would  leave  their  seats  and  assemble,  standing,  in  front  of  his  desk 
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to  recite  or  show  their  slates  or  writing  books.  The  students  always  addressed  the 
master  as  "sir."20 

During  the  cold  part  of  the  year,  when  the  windows  were  closed,  there 
was  no  ventilation  of  the  room.  On  days  of  high  attendance  the  stale  air  in  the 
close,  crowded  quarters  must  have  been  oppressive.  Heating  was  often  a  problem. 
The  single  stove  did  not  provide  much  control  over  the  amount  of  heat:  the 
temperature  of  the  room  was  sometimes  at  the  freezing  point,  and  sometimes  up  to 
120  degrees.21  The  smoke  could  be  most  unpleasant,  and  when  a  serious  stove 
malfunction  occurred,  school  would  have  to  be  canceled — much  to  the  delight  of 
the  scholars,  some  of  whom  would  occasionally  tamper  with  the  apparatus  to  just 
that  end. 

A  recess  of  ten  minutes  in  the  morning  and  again  in  the  afternoon  gave 
everybody  a  chance  to  stretch  their  legs,  relax,  exercise,  and  play  in  the  schoolyard.22 
The  day  ended  with  the  students  again  bowing  and  curtsying  to  Thoreau  as  they 
left  the  room.23 

%    %    ^c    ^c    ^c 

Every  teacher  shall  keep  a  book,  which  shall  be  furnished  at  the  public  expense 
and  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  committee,  in  which  they  shall  record  the 
names,  ages,  time  of  admission  and  daily  attendance  of  the  scholars  (the  males 
and  females  in  separate  lists)  together  with  the  names  of  the  parents,  masters,  or 
guardians;  ...  the  branches  of  study  taught;  the  books  used;  the  order  of  the 
examination;  the  whole  number  of  weeks  kept."-4 

Regulations  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  Town  of  Concord,  1830 

The  grammar  school  record  for  1837-38  was  kept  by  William  Allen, 
Thoreau' s  successor.25  Ninety  students  were  admitted  to  the  fall  term,  forty-two 
girls  and  forty-eight  boys,  of  ages  seven  to  eighteen  years.  These  were  the  usual 
ages  attending  the  grammar  school.  The  girls  ranged  in  age  from  seven  to  fifteen 
years,  with  the  heaviest  concentration  at  fifteen  years.  The  average  age  of  the  girls 
was  twelve  years,  two-and-a-half  months.  The  boys  were  of  ages  seven  to 
eighteen,  the  greatest  concentration  being  twelve-year-olds,  with  an  average  age 
of  eleven  years,  seven  months.  One  eighteen-year-old  and  one  seventeen-year- 
old,  both  boys,  were  admitted.  There  were  no  students  sixteen  years  of  age.  Only 
six  children  were  under  nine  years  old.  Eleven  years,  eleven  months  was  the 
average  age  of  the  student  in  the  Centre  Grammar  School  in  the  autumn  of  1837. 

The  children  came  from  fifty-five  households,  mostly  in  Concord  center. 
Their  parents,  guardians,  or  masters  included  judges,  lawyers,  ministers,  hotel 
owners,  tavernkeepers,  storekeepers,  makers  of  boots  and  shoes,  farmers,  millers, 
postmasters,  bank  directors,  a  doctor,  a  livery-stable  owner,  a  carriage  manufac- 
turer, a  bookbinder  and  bookstore  owner,  a  pencil  maker,  a  surveyor,  a  cotton 
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manufacturer,  a  sheriff,  an  insurance  agent,  and  other  business  and  professional 
men.  Many  were  the  town's  elite.  Some  had  held  elective  office  or  had  power  in 
local  politics.  A  number  were  large  landowners.26 

Although  ninety  students  were  admitted,  the  average  daily  attendance 
was  only  forty-two  students.  There  was  no  compulsory  school  attendance,  and 
only  the  more  dedicated  scholars  (or  those  with  more  dedicated  parents)  came  to 
class  regularly.  Many  of  the  farmers'  sons  were  busy  with  agricultural  work  in 
September  and  did  not  enroll  until  later  in  the  term,  long  after  Thoreau  was  gone. 
Nineteen  of  the  students  withdrew  before  the  term  was  over;  seventeen  of  these 
were  girls,  whose  household  duties  would  have  increased  as  the  winter  ap- 
proached.27 

The  courses  of  study  actually  taught  were  basically  those  required: 
reading,  writing,  grammar,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  For  a  small 
number  of  advanced  pupils,  history,  Latin,  and  philosophy  were  included. 
Concord's  college  preparatory  students  in  1837  were  attending  the  private  Con- 
cord Academy,  as  Thoreau  had  done  from  1 828  to  1  833,  or  engaged  private  tutors. 

It  is  enjoined  on  the  instructors  to  exercise  vigilant,  prudent,  and  firm  discipline; 
and  to  govern  by  persuasion  and  gentle  manners,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable. 
Standing  in  the  place  of  parents  for  the  time  being,  it  shall  be  their  duty  to 
endeavour  to  exercise  severally  over  their  pupils,  all  the  authority,  and  that  only, 
which  must  be  exercised  by  a  kind  and  judicious  father  of  a  family,  to  obtain  and 
ensure  the  proper  obedience,  and  good  deportment  ol  his  children/0 

Regulations  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  Town  of  Concord,  1830 

The  Puritans  had  believed  that  a  child  was  born  sinful  and  must  be  won 
(or  frightened)  away  from  his  evil  will,  and  the  inclination  to  fulfill  it,  by  external 
discipline  until  mature  enough  to  experience  a  conversion  experience.  As  the 
stern  and  angry  God  ol  the  Calvinists  governed  this  world,  so  should  a  father  his 
children.  The  Law  of  Solomon  in  Proverbs  13:24  was  the  rule:  "He  that  spareth 
the  rod,  hateth  his  son.  He  that  loveth  him  chastiseth  him  betimes." 

The  father's  government  was  by  authority  or  force,  and  the  child  was 
compelled  to  submit  and  obey,  or  suffer  the  penalties.  The  father  was  to  be  looked 
up  to  with  distanced  respect,  and  paternal  feelings  of  sympathy,  familiarity,  or 
affection,  though  common,  were  regarded  as  private  and  optional  in  the  greater 
design  of  things.  Kindness  and  generosity  could  be  shown  without  them.  And  as 
with  the  father  and  his  children,  so  with  the  master  and  his  apprentices,  and  so  with 
the  teacher  and  his  students.  Indeed,  the  teacher  was  called  the  master,  the  "one 
who  governed."  One  did  not  "teach"  school,  one  "kept"  school. 
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Under  the  firm  and  benevolent  tutelage  of  the  Reverend  Ezra  Ripley  over 
six  decades.  Concord  had  moved  toward  a  more  relaxed,  rational,  charitable,  and 
positive  Unitarianism.  Ripley  was  the  force  behind  the  upgrading  of  public 
education  in  the  town,  and  in  his  1799  recommendations  he  had  urged  teachers  to 
"convince  them  [the  students]  by  .  .  .  mild  treatment  that  [you]  feel  a  parental 
affection  for  them."  and  "that  as  far  as  it  is  practicable  [you  should]  exclude 
corporal  punishment  from  the  schools."29  Despite  such  idealism  the  Concord 
schools  had  a  history,  through  the  middle  1820s.  of  severe  punishment,  some  of  it 
cruel  and  some  of  it  coarse.  Much  of  the  post-Puritan  tradition  remained.  These 
are  the  words  of  Ezra  Ripley  from  a  sermon  delivered  to  his  congregation  on  7 
September  1820  at  the  opening  of  the  brick  schoolhouse: 

I  wish  you  to  realize  that  it  is  your  indispensable  duty  to  govern  your  children. .  . 
.  I  do  not  say  you  must  be  severe.  There  will  be  no  need  of  severity,  if  you  begin 
discipline  seasonably  and  pursue  it  with  wisdom  and  prudence.  But  they  must  be 
made  to  obey  you.  If  you  do  not  know  how  to  govern  your  children,  and  to 
command  their  fear  and  love,  it  is  high  time  you  should  learn.  And  I  would  there 
were  schools  for  this  purpose.  I  believe  they  would  be  highly  beneficial. 

The  ferule  was  an  instrument  of  mahogany,  walnut,  oak,  maple,  or  other 
strong  wood,  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  long,  one-and-a-half  to  two  inches 
wide,  and  three-eighths  to  one-half  inches  thick.  The  name  came  from  the  giant 
fennel  plant,  the  stalks  of  which  were  employed  for  punishment  in  Roman  times. 
It  was  used  by  striking  the  student  several  times  on  the  palm  of  the  hand.  This 
produced  a  sharp,  extremely  painful  stinging  sensation,  but  did  no  real  physical 
damage. 

Flogging  was  done  with  a  switch  of  fresh  wood,  willow  if  handy,  which 
the  student  being  punished  was  often  made  to  find  and  cut  himself.  In  the 
grammar  school  the  switch  had  been  replaced,  for  the  most  part,  by  either  a  leather 
strap  or  a  coarse  whip  of  braided  cowhide  which  were  manufactured  for  this 
purpose.  These  raised  welts  on  the  skin  and  were  referred  to  by  the  term 
"cowhide." 

Striking  with  the  hand  was  not  permitted,  outside  of  an  occasional 
boxing  of  the  ears.  Neither  was  the  master  to  hit  a  student  on  the  head.  But  the 
young  teachers  often  proved  themselves  adept  at  devising  any  number  of  painful 
and  humiliating  punishments  within  the  guidelines  of  school  policy.  Girls  were  to 
be  disciplined  with  the  ferule  only,  never  flogged.31 

Disruption  of  class  was  the  offense  that  most  often  brought  physical 
punishment,  and  here  the  students  could  be  most  creative.  The  usual  methods 
were  talking  during  lessons,  banging  down  desk  lids,  scraping  the  lids  of  adjacent 
desks  together  (which  produced  a  harsh  grating  sound),  dropping  books,  slates,  or 
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rules  on  the  floor,  joggling  (moving  in  the  seat  so  as  to  shake  the  desk  of  the 
student  writing  behind),  and  phony  coughing  fits.  Speaking  out  of  turn  and 
striking  others  were  punishable  offenses,  as  was  carving  the  desks  with  knives. 
Insolence  to  the  master  and  disobeying  his  commands  were  serious  transgressions. 
Sometimes  the  older  and  larger  boys  thought  themselves  too  near  manhood  to  be 
governed,  and  resisted  with  violence  the  attempts  of  the  master  to  control  them. 
Academic  dullness  or  laziness  could  be  punished  as  well.  The  pupil  who  failed  to 
complete  his  work  or  could  not  understand  a  lesson  might  find  himself  feruled,  but 
more  gently.32 

The  Committee  recommend  Hall's  Lectures  On  School  Keeping,  and  the  Journal 
of  Education,  as  suitable  manuals  for  teachers. 

Regulations  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  Town  of  Concord,  1830 

From  1825  to  1  835,  the  first  wave  of  school  reform  swept  New  England, 
and  Concord  was  in  the  forefront  of  this  movement.  Committeeman  Lemuel 
Shattuck  introduced  a  system  for  the  more  equitable  distribution  of  school  funds 
and  initiated  annual  committee  reports  to  the  town.  Minister  Hersey  B.  Goodwin 
urged  raising  the  standard  teacher  qualifications  and  offering  a  better  salary  to 
attract  better  teachers.  Edward  Jarvis  saw  to  the  appropriation  of  money  to  extend 
the  length  of  the  school  terms.  As  a  teacher  in  Concord,  he  had  employed  milder 
physical  punishment  and  later,  as  a  committeeman,  he  persuaded  other  teachers  to 
appeal  to  their  students'  self-respect  and  love  of  propriety  rather  than  fears.  When 
he  taught  the  grammar  school  in  1826-27,  one  of  his  pupils  was  Henry  Thoreau. 
Together,  Jarvis  and  Goodwin  tried  to  put  a  stop  to  the  coaching  of  children  for 
public  examination  days.  They  took  control  of  the  exercises  and  asked  their  own 
questions.  These  three  men  encouraged  the  discussion  and  practice  of  the  new 
ideas  of  Johann  Heinrich  Pestalozzi  (1746-1827),  Swiss  educator,34  and  other 
educational  thinkers.  Through  their  efforts  the  School  Committee  became  a  more 
powerful  body.  At  the  same  time  this  power  became  more  centralized  as  the 
committee,  once  the  shining  example  of  local  representational  government,  dropped 
in  size  from  fifteen  members  in  1833  to  seven  members  in  1836  to  three  in  1837.35 

These  times  saw  the  publication,  in  1829,  of  Samuel  Read  Hall's  Lec- 
tures On  School  Keeping}6  In  this  book  the  Vermont  pedagogue  advocated  a 
more  professional  approach  to  teaching  through  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  pupils,  the  use  of  illustrative  materials  for  getting  a  lesson  across,  the  presenta- 
tion of  subject  matter  so  that  it  could  be  readily  grasped,  and  the  use  of  black- 
boards, maps,  and  diagrams.  The  maintenance  of  discipline  was  discussed,  as  was 
the  handling  of  parents  and  school  committees.  It  was  the  first  real  teacher's 
handbook  published  in  this  country.  All  interested  in  teaching  and  school  reform 
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accepted  this  book  enthusiastically,  and  many  of  its  ideas  were  implemented  in 
Concord's  classrooms.  School  teaching  was  beginning  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
distinct  profession  requiring  specific  skills,  and  teachers  felt  a  growing  sense  of 
pride.  The  school  committee  in  Concord  started  encouraging  teachers  to  visit  each 
other's  classes  and  to  hold  meetings  of  their  own.37 

By  the  end  of  1836,  however,  the  wave  of  enthusiasm  had  run  its  course  in 
Concord.  Goodwin  had  died  and  Shattuck  and  Jarvis  resided  elsewhere.  Many 
parents  had  set  their  hopes  on  the  private  Concord  Academy,  and  town  interest  in 
education  had  waned  generally.  The  School  Committee  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  conservative  and  political  elements. 


II.  The  Incident 


Another  school  experience  was  the  town  school  in  Concord,  which  he  took  after 
leaving  college,  announcing  that  he  should  not  flog,  but  would  talk  morals  as 
punishment  instead.  A  fortnight  sped  glibly  along,  when  a  knowing  deacon,  one 
of  the  school  committee,  walked  in  and  told  Mr.  Thoreau  that  he  must  flog  and 
use  the  ferule,  or  the  school  would  spoil.  So  he  did,  feruling  six  of  his  pupils  after 
school,  one  of  whom  was  the  maid-servant  in  his  own  house.  But  it  did  not  suit 
well  with  his  conscience,  and  he  reported  to  the  committee  that  he  should  no 
longer  keep  their  school,  as  they  interfered  with  his  arrangements;  and  they  could 
keep  it.38 

William  Ellery  Channing,  Thoreau  the  Poet-Naturalist 

The  punishment  episode  that  precipitated  Thoreau' s  resignation  has 
become  well  known  and  is  recounted  in  several  books  on  education.  The  above 
passage  has  even  found  its  way,  through  the  Henry  Salt  biography  of  Thoreau,  into 
the  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  under  the  verb  "ferule."  Channing  was,  however, 
not  living  in  Concord  at  the  time  and  probably  had  the  story  from  Thoreau  at  a 
much  later  date.  His  account  suggests  that  Thoreau  let  his  employers  (the  Centre 
District  Prudential  Committee),  his  class,  and  possibly  the  school  committee, 
know  at  the  outset  that  he  would  exclude  flogging  from  his  punishments.  When- 
ever a  student  might  be  flogged,  he  would  instead  be  taken  aside  and  the  moral 
implications  of  his  actions  for  both  himself  and  the  class  would  be  discussed. 
Thoreau' s  reasons  were  possibly  that  to  flog  would  be  additionally  disruptive  and 
would  give  the  punished  unwarranted  status  in  the  eyes  of  his  classmates  by 
making  him  a  martyr  or  a  hero.  Moreover,  Thoreau' s  ultimate  goal  appears  to 
have  been  the  end  of  the  fear  and  antagonism  that  attended  such  harsh  punish- 
ments and  the  creation  of  a  better  climate  for  learning.39  Indeed,  the  same  policy 
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would  become  the  practice  later  at  the  Concord  Academy  under  the  Thoreau 
brothers'  stewardship.40 

Among  the  persons  mentioned  in  Channing's  account,  the  deacon  and 
the  maidservant  are  identifiable.  The  only  deacon  on  the  Concord  School  Com- 
mittee in  1837  was  Nehemiah  Ball,  whose  service  as  a  deacon  in  the  First  Parish 
Church  accorded  him  authority  in  that  church  and  honor  in  the  town.  During 
Sunday  services  the  deacons  would  sit  in  front  of  the  minister,  facing  the  congre- 
gation, and  scowl  at  fidgety  children  and  at  those  not  paying  attention.  The  maid- 
servant cited  by  Channing  was  thirteen-year-old  Eliza  Jane  Durant.  [Also  on  the 
class  list  is  Sarah  Durant,  fifteen  years  old,  a  servant  in  the  house  of  Centre  District 
Prudential  Committee  Chairman  Charles  B.  Davis  and  probably  Jane's  sister.] 
Jane  worked  in  the  Thoreau  household  for  only  a  short  time.  She  may  have  been  a 
discipline  problem,  being  second  in  the  class  in  tardiness  that  fall — twenty-eight 
out  of  fifty-three  days!41 

Edward  Emerson  interviewed  Channing  for  his  1891  lecture  on  Thoreau. 
The  fruit  of  this  interview  was  incorporated  into  Emerson's  1917,  book  Henry 
Thoreau  As  Remembered  By  A  Young  Friend.  Here  it  is  once  again  stated  that 
Thoreau  had  proved  "heretical  as  to  Solomon's  maxim  concerning  the  rod."  The 
deacon,  Emerson  reports,  "sat  through  one  session  with  increasing  disapproval, 
waiting  for  corporal  chastisement,  the  cornerstone  of  a  sound  education,  and 
properly  reproved  the  teacher"  when  it  was  not  forthcoming.  Thoreau,  "with  a 
queer  humour,  ...  to  avoid  taking  the  town's  money  without  giving  the  expected 
equivalent,  in  the  afternoon  punished  six  children,  and  that  evening  resigned  the 
place  where  such  methods  were  required."  The  passage  implies  that  the  deacon 
advised  Henry  that  the  proper  fulfillment  of  his  duties  must  include  "corporal 
chastisement";  that  Nehemiah  Ball  made  it  clear  to  the  young  master  that  the  town 
had  hired  him  and  expected  punishment,  where  it  was  required,  for  its  money;  and 
that  the  students  were  punished  only  to  meet  this  expectation.  In  the  complete 
passage  Channing's  snidely  humorous  tone  is  recognizable  alongside  Emerson's 
apologetic  one.42 

^c    :jc    ^c    :{;    ^c 

Mr.  D.F.  Potter  said  that  when  he  first  entered  the  town  (grammar)  school  at 
the  age  often,  Henry  Thoreau  was  the  master,  but  that  he  only  kept  the  school  for 
a  fortnight.  He  remembers  especially  that  he  received  what  seemed  to  him  a 
severe  feruling.  Other  whippings  at  school  he  had  before  and  after  but  this 
remained  in  his  mind  because  he  didn't  deserve  it. 

At  the  district  school  he  had  been  taught  when  he  had  got  through  his 
lessons  to  put  away  his  books  and  fold  his  hands  and  sit  still.  This  he  did  on  this 
day  at  the  town  school,  but  was  called  up  and  whipped,  the  reason  assigned  being 
that  he  had  put  away  his  books  and  was  doing  nothing.    Several  others  were 
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whipped  the  same  day.  Before  this  Thoreau  hadn't  seemed  severe  but  mild  and 
the  event  was  the  more  surprising.  This  was  one  of  the  last  days  Thoreau  kept  the 
school.  Later  he  knew  him  and  liked  him.  He  seemed  the  sort  of  man  that 
wouldn't  willingly  see  a  fly  hurt. 

Edward  Emerson's  notes  on  Daniel  Potter 

In  preparation  for  his  lecture,  Emerson  also  interviewed  Daniel  F.  Potter, 
town  lamplighter  in  the  1880s  and  1890s  and  popular  owner  of  an  upholstery 
business  on  the  Milldam.  Young  Potter  had,  in  fact,  been  only  seven  years  old 
when  he  sat  in  Thoreau' s  class.  He  had  been  severely  feruled  for  his  perceived 
idleness  in  putting  away  his  books  and  doing  nothing.  Thus,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  often-accepted  story — that  Thoreau  punished  the  students  without  rea- 
son— is  not  true.  Indeed,  Potter's  account  implies  that  each  was  punished  for  his 
or  her  own  transgression  as  they  occurred  and  that  there  was  no  random  mass 
punishment.  Nevertheless,  Potter  felt  that  his  penalty  was  undeserved.  After  all, 
he  was  only  doing  what  he  had  been  taught  in  the  district  school,  and  he  was  not 
aware  that  this  practice  was  unacceptable  in  Thoreau' s  class.  His  new  teacher  had 
been  mild  in  punishment  up  to  that  day,  and  his  later  acquaintance  with  (and 
affection  for)  Thoreau  would  persuade  him  that  it  was  not  in  the  man's  nature  to 
hurt  others,  not  even  a  fly.  The  implication  is  that  Thoreau,  by  nature,  was  one 
more  likely  to  alleviate  suffering  than  cause  it.  Indeed,  the  chastisements  received 
at  Thoreau' s  hand  that  day  stood  out  for  Potter  as  all  the  more  remarkable  and 
severe  because  they  were  so  very  out  of  character. 

Contrary  to  Channing's  account,  Potter  relates  that  the  punishments  were 
not  given  after  school  but  during  lessons.  Potter  was  "called  up"  from  his  seat  and 
feruled  in  front  of  the  class.  This  took  place,  says  Potter,  on  one  of  the  last  days 
Thoreau  kept  the  town  school.44  Channing  says  that  Thoreau  resigned  that 
evening,  but  if  he  did  the  resignation  did  not  take  effect  immediately.  Probably 
Thoreau  stayed  on  until  the  end  of  the  week. 

...  I'd  just  come  from  the  district  school,  where  I  had  a  woman  teacher. 
Now  the  women  teachers  taught,  when  we'd  finished  with  a  lesson,  to  put  away 
our  books  and  fold  our  arms.  .  .  .  Well,  the  rule  at  the  Academy  was  that  a  boy 
should  always  have  a  book  before  him.  First  thing  I  knew,  Henry  Thoreau  called 
me  up  and  thrashed  me.  He  thrashed  12  other  boys  that  day,  13  in  all,  and 
resigned  the  day  after. 

I  didn't  understand  the  reason  for  this  then,  but  I  found  out  later.  It  seems 
he'd  been  taken  to  task  by  someone — I  think  it  was  Deacon  Ball — for  not  using 
the  rod  enough.  So  Thoreau  thought  he'd  give  the  other  way  a  thorough  trial,  and 
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he  did,  for  one  day.  The  next  day  he  said  he  wouldn't  keep  the  school  any  longer, 
if  that  was  the  way  he  had  to  do  it. 

When  I  went  to  my  seat,  I  was  so  mad  that  I  said  to  myself,  "when  I'm 
grown  up,  I'll  whip  you  for  this,  old  feller."  But ...  I  never  saw  the  day  I  wanted 
to  do  it. — why  Henry  Thoreau  was  the  kindest  hearted  of  men. 

Allen  French's  interview  with  Daniel  Potter  on  17  November  1904 

Here  Potter  fills  out  his  story.  Thoreau  had  apparently  adopted  the 
Concord  Academy  rule  that  a  student  must  always  have  a  book  in  front  of  him. 
Potter  at  the  time  felt  his  punishment  was  undeserved  because  he  hadn't  been 
made  aware  of  this  rule.  Later,  however,  he  understands  that  the  severity  of  the 
punishments  was  due  to  Thoreau' s  compliance  with  the  deacon's  admonishment 
and  that,  not  wishing  to  continue  in  this  manner,  Henry  resigned.  The  reprimand, 
said  Potter  notably,  had  been  for  not  using  the  ferule  enough,  which  implies  that  it 
had  been  used  somewhat.  Contrary  to  accepted  legend,  then,  Potter  indicates  that 
Thoreau  had  not  excluded  all  physical  punishment. 

The  deacon  is  here  specifically  identified  as  Ball.  Nehemiah  Ball  had 
risen  from  a  humble  farm  background  to  become  one  of  Concord's  leading 
citizens.  When  he  was  a  child,  a  weakness  of  the  back  had  exempted  him  from 
manual  labor,  and  he  spent  his  time  reading  and  going  to  school,  eventually — as  a 
young  man — teaching  in  the  districts.  He  became  a  tanner,  and,  through  his 
marriage  to  the  sister  of  Captain  Ephraim  Merriam,  was  noticed  by  the  influential 
men  of  the  town.  In  1827  he  was  invited  to  become  a  member  of  the  Social  Circle. 
He  was  in  on  the  Milldam  business  development  project  from  the  beginning,  and 
in  1832  went  into  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  Ball  had  been  a  Sunday 
School  teacher  in  the  First  Parish  Church  and,  in  1835,  became  a  deacon.  The  next 
year  he  was  appointed  town  clerk,  an  office  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1 837.  Long 
a  student  of  law,  he  was,  at  age  forty-six,  on  the  verge  of  being  appointed  a  justice 
of  the  peace.46 

Careful  and  deliberate  in  carriage  and  somewhat  irritable  in  tempera- 
ment, Ball  was  abstemious  in  eating  and  drinking  and  seldom  allowed  himself 
pleasure  unless  business  or  improvement  was  involved.  It  is  said  that  he  had  no 
sense  of  humor  and  that  the  pompous  solemnity  of  his  speech  and  actions  made 
him  the  laughing  stock  of  a  younger  generation.  He  was  a  Whig  in  politics  and 
was  not  known  to  support  reforms  until  they  had  proven  they  could  get  along 
without  his  aid.  Learning  he  took  very  seriously,  probably  seeing  it  as  a  means  to 
self-improvement,  wealth,  and  social  position.  He  had  been  very  active  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Concord  Lyceum  and  had  served  on  the  school  committee  for  at 
least  seven  years,  carrying  out  all  duties  faithfully  and  fastidiously.47 

Ball's  one  indulgence  was  his  love  for  his  seven  children,  and  in  their 
education  and  improvement  he  spared  nothing.  In  the  fall  of  1837  four  of  them 
were  enrolled  in  the  grammar  school:    Caroline,  age  thirteen,  Augusta,  eleven 
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years  old;  Angelina,  nine;  and  Ephraim.  eight.  Nehemiah  Ball  had  a  personal 
stake  in  the  success  of  the  school  and  so  was  keeping  a  close  watch  on  young 
Henry  Thoreau. 

;jc    %.    ■%.    %    % 

...  I  would  make  education  a  pleasant  thing  both  to  the  teacher  and  the 
scholar.  This  discipline,  which  we  allow  to  be  the  end  of  life,  should  not  be  one 
thing  in  the  schoolroom,  and  another  in  the  street.  We  should  seek  to  be  fellow 
students  with  the  pupil,  and  we  should  learn  of.  as  well  as  with  him,  if  we  would 
be  most  helpful  to  him.  But  I  am  not  blind  to  the  difficulties  of  the  case;  it 
supposes  a  degree  of  freedom  which  rarely  exists  ...  a  freedom  proportionate  to 
the  dignity  of  his  [the  pupil's]  nature — a  freedom  that  shall  make  him  feel  that  he 
is  a  man  among  men.  and  responsible  only  to  that  Reason  of  which  he  is  a 
particle,  for  his  thoughts  and  actions.  8 

Henry  Thoreau.  letter  to  Orestes  Brownson.  30  December  1837 


Thoreau  felt  that  the  impulse  to  self-education  should  be  developed 
within  the  student,  rather  than  imposing  on  him  a  body  of  knowledge  unrelated  to 
his  personal  aspirations.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  there  must  be  a  pleasant 
climate  in  which  the  student  would  feel  himself  a  fellow-seeker  with  his  teacher. 
Such  a  climate  could  not  exist  within  the  authoritarian  structure  of  most  schools 
where  the  success  of  a  teacher  was  measured  by  how  well  his  pupils  obeyed  him. 
Certainly,  heavy  physical  punishment,  such  as  flogging,  created  fear  and  con- 
tempt, and  so  must  be  eliminated.  Learning  in  the  classroom  should  be  the  same 
as  learning  elsewhere,  and  a  student  should  not  be  taken  to  task  for  behavior  that 
would  be  applauded  outside.49  The  implementation  of  these  ideas  posed  a  number 
of  problems,  but  Thoreau  was  willing  to  take  up  the  challenge.  His  Concord 
Academy  experience  of  the  next  three  years  shows  this.50 

:*:    %    $;    ^:    ;je 

Henry  only  kept  the  school  a  week  or  two  &  gave  it  up.  The  Committee  thinks 
that  a  school  cannot  be  governed  without  the  occasional  resort  to  corporeal 
punishment. — &  H  whipped  one  or  two. — but  finding  it  against  conscience,  & 
thinking  the  surveillance  of  such  a  Committee  wouldn't  be  comfortable — as  it 
would  be  impossible  at  first.  &  perhaps  never — to  keep  this  school  as  still  as  they 
would  require  on  his  plan — he  gave  up,  &  means  to  get  an  academy  or  private 
school  where  he  can  have  his  own  way — ' 

Prudence  Ward,  letter  to  Caroline  Sewall.  25  September  1837 
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Prudence  Ward,  a  regular  boarder  with  the  Thoreau  family  in  the  Parkman  house, 
was  writing  to  her  sister  ten  days  or  so  after  Thoreau' s  resignation.  Two  of 
Channing's  assertions  are  repeated:  that  the  punishment  expected  of  Henry  was 
"against  his  conscience"  and  that  the  "surveillance  of  such  a  Committee"  that  had 
unsympathetic  ideas  about  education  and  "interfered  with  his  arrangements"  made 
him  uncomfortable  and  caused  his  resignation. 

Regulations  required  the  Concord  School  Committee,  as  a  body,  to  make 
the  initial  visit  to  an  instructor's  class.  When  the  instructor  was  new  to  the 
grammar  school  that  visit  must  be  during  the  first  days  of  school.  Presumably, 
then,  the  committee  had  observed  Henry,  discussed  his  teaching,  made  their 
suggestions,  and  departed.  But  Nehemiah  Ball,  perhaps  feeling  uneasy  about  the 
increased  level  of  student  activity  and  noise  under  Thoreau' s  plan,  probably 
returned  himself  the  second  week  and,  after  further  observation,  warned  the  young 
man  that  he  must  adopt  more  tried-and-true  methods  of  government  and,  perhaps, 
of  teaching.  It  was  well  and  good  that  the  new  teacher  conscientiously  used  milder 
punishments.  Indeed,  in  their  annual  report  the  following  April,  the  committee 
would  praise  another  instructor  in  a  district  school  for  his  ability  to  keep  perfect 
order  without  striking  a  student.52  But  how  could  learning  take  place  if  the 
students  did  not  keep  still  and  observe  proper  decorum?  Young  Daniel  Potter's 
putting  away  his  books,  folding  his  arms,  and  sitting  still  would  undoubtedly  have 
pleased  the  deacon  as  proper  decorum  and  an  example  of  good  government. 
Thoreau,  however,  apparently  found  it  an  empty  gesture  having  nothing  to  do  with 
learning. 

Had  another  member  of  the  school  committee  supported  Thoreau' s 
methods,  there  might  have  been  no  resignation.  The  Reverend  Barzillai  Frost  was 
Ezra  Ripley's  assistant  at  the  First  Parish  Church.  Concord,  at  first  by  law  and 
then  by  tradition,  had  a  minister  on  the  school  committee  and  Frost  was  elected 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  town.  As  a  proctor  at  Harvard  he  had  known  Henry  and 
thus  might  have  been  sympathetic  to  the  new  teacher.  But  he  had  been  in  Concord 
for  only  eight  months  and  presumably  would  have  been  hesitant  to  express  a 
dissenting  opinion.  Sherman  Barrett  owned  a  livery  stable  in  the  Milldam,  was  a 
colonel  in  the  local  militia,  and  was  active  in  town  politics.  He  had  a  boy  in  the 
grammar  school  but  may  have  been  elected  not  for  his  interest  in  school  affairs 
but,  politics  looming  large  in  1837,  as  a  Democrat  to  Nehemiah  Ball's  Whig.  If 
there  was  any  discussion  at  all,  the  Rev.  Frost  and  Mr.  Barrett  perhaps  chose  to 
defer  to  Ball's  seniority  on  the  committee  and  his  position  in  town  government.  A 
few  years  earlier  Thoreau  would  have  found  support  among  the  group  of  young 
men  dedicated  to  reform.  Indeed,  just  a  year  earlier  the  committee  included  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson. 

After  Ball's  admonishment,  Henry  had  no  choice  but  to  use  more  severe 
punishment.53  To  refuse  would  have  been  to  risk  dismissal.  But  in  so  doing  he 
found  he  could  not  square  it  with  his  conscience.   The  town  had  given  him  the 
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authority  to  be  judge,  jury,  and  executioner,  but  did  he  really  have  that  right?  Of 
interest  are  excerpts  from  a  Thoreau  forensic,  on  "the  Comparative  Moral  Policy 
of  Severe  and  Mild  Punishments,"  written  two  years  earlier  for  Edward  Channing's 
rhetoric  class  at  Harvard.  Eighteen-year-old  Thoreau  writes:  "The  end  of  all 
punishment  is  the  welfare  of  the  state, — the  good  of  the  community  at  large, — not 
the  suffering  of  an  individual.  ...  So  far  only  as  public  interest  is  concerned,  is 
punishment  justifiable — if  we  overstep  this  bound  our  own  conduct  becomes 
criminal.  ...  As  long  as  one  crime  is  more  heinous  and  more  offensive  than 
another,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  corresponding  distinction  be  made  in 
punishing  them.  [C]ertainty  [of  punishment]  is  more  effectual  than  severity  of 
punishment."54  It  is  likely  that  these  ideas  influenced  both  Henry's  government  of 
the  grammar  school  and  his  decision  to  resign. 

Prudence  Ward's  letter  has  one  or  two  students  punished  during  that  day. 
Channing  holds  to  six.  Potter,  who  was  there,  says  "several"  and  thirteen  in  all. 
He  should  know,  but  perhaps  in  telling  and  retelling  a  favorite  story  he  exagger- 
ated the  number  as  time  went  on.  He  may  even  have  done  so  to  make  his  own 
transgression  seem  less  important  and  to  give  himself  company.  Channing's 
figure  of  six  seems  more  probable  and  also  likely  came  from  Thoreau  himself. 

Channing  and  Potter  agree  that  the  punishing  was  done  with  the  ferule, 
but  these  accounts  also  state  that  the  scholars  were  flogged,  thrashed,  and  whipped. 
Biographers  and  commentators  of  today  use  these  terms  almost  interchangeably, 
but  period  dictionaries  reveal  that  to  all  who  attended  school  before  1850,  to  ferule 
meant  to  strike  with  a  ferule  and  to  flog  was  to  use  the  cowhide  or  switch.  Thrash 
and  whip,  while  seeming  to  refer  to  the  ferule  and  the  cowhide  respectively,  were 
actually  used  as  general  terms  for  any  kind  of  action  that  involved  striking  another. 
Potter,  after  being  punished,  silently  promises  Thoreau,  "I'll  whip  you  for  this,  old 
feller,"  meaning  he  would  get  even  by  giving  him  a  beating.  Later  in  the  century, 
when  milder  punishment  in  the  schools  had  become  the  rule,  these  terms  were 
filed  together  as  relics  of  the  bad  old  days  and  the  distinctions  became  clouded. 

A  close  examination  of  these  accounts  reveals  that  Thoreau  had  been 
using  the  ferule  all  along,  though  mildly.  Teachers  in  Concord  were  responsible 
for  furnishing,  at  their  own  expense,  the  proper  instruments  of  discipline.  That 
Thoreau  had  a  ferule  handy  indicates  his  intention  to  use  some  physical  punish- 
ment in  his  class.  His  announcement  that  he  "should  not  flog,"  however,  shows 
that  he  had  excluded  the  use  of  the  cowhide  or  strap  in  favor  of  a  moral  lesson.  As 
he  wrote  that  December  in  a  letter  to  Orestes  Brownson,  "I  have  even  been 
disposed  to  regard  the  cowhide  as  a  nonconductor.  Methinks  that,  unlike  the 
electric  wire,  not  a  single  spark  of  truth  is  ever  transmitted  through  its  agency  to 
the  slumbering  intellect  it  would  address.  I  mistake,  it  may  teach  a  truth  in 
physics,  but  never  a  truth  in  morals."55  When  Nehemiah  Ball  told  him  "a  school 
cannot  be  governed  without  occasional  resort  to  corporeal  punishment,"  he  was 
requesting  that  Thoreau  use  a  cowhide.    The  term  "corporal  punishment,"  as 
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popularly  used  then,  referred  to  those  bodily  punishments  of  the  same  type  as  had 
been  used  on  criminals:  in  other  words,  flogging.  But  Henry  had  promised  to 
exclude  this  and  did  not  own  a  cowhide.  Instead,  he  increased  the  frequency  and 
severity  of  his  ferulings,  at  least  for  one  day. 

Prudence  Ward's  letter  tells  us  that  Henry  Thoreau  gave  up.  He  would 
not  be  able  to  keep  the  school  according  to  his  plan  with  Deacon  Ball's  interfer- 
ence. By  his  severe  ferulings  he  had  already  lost  ground  with  the  pupils  that  could 
not  be  regained.  Consequently,  he  turned  in  his  resignation.  Perhaps  he  could  find 
a  position  in  a  small  school  or  private  academy  where  he  would  have  the  freedom 
to  conduct  and  govern  his  classes  as  he  saw  fit. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  discipline  in  the  town  school  was  more 
than  Thoreau  could  handle.  But  according  to  Channing  the  first  week  had  gone 
smoothly,  and  neither  does  Potter  give  any  indication  that  Thoreau' s  discipline 
had  been  inadequate.  Moreover,  Thoreau 's  discipline  during  the  next  three  years 
at  the  Concord  Academy  would  later  be  described  by  Horace  R.  Hosmer  as 
"almost  military,"  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  "there  was  never  a  boy  flogged  or 
threatened."56  Chronic  disrupters  beyond  help  and  those  children  with  serious 
behavior  problems  were  not  tolerated  in  the  Concord  schools  at  this  time,  and 
there  was  a  provision  in  the  school  regulations  for  their  expulsion.57 

None  of  Concord's  schools  this  years  has  fallen  below  mediocrity.  We  would 
however  mention  an  interruption,  in  the  fall  term  of  the  Centre  Grammar  School, 
and  the  winter  term  of  District  number  4,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  change  in 
masters  and  produced  the  usual  evil  attendant  on  that  event.58 

Concord  School  Committee  annual  report  for  year  ending  6  March  1838 

Surely  the  members  of  the  Concord  School  Committee  and  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee  of  the  Centre  District  were  disappointed  by  Thoreau' s  resigna- 
tion— and  annoyed  as  well.  They  had  known  Henry,  some  of  them  all  his  life,  and 
had  looked  forward  to  his  making  a  positive  difference  in  the  grammar  school  both 
academically  and  morally.  He  had  let  them  down.  Now  the  latter  body  was  faced 
with  securing  another  master  and  starting  over.  The  school  would  be  closed  only 
about  three  days,  but  many  of  the  students  would  remain  out  much  longer. 
Although  the  children  no  doubt  enjoyed  their  extra  holiday,  the  momentum  of  the 
school  year  was  broken  and  they  would  have  to  become  acquainted  with  the  ways 
of  a  new  master.  Teacher  resignations,  however,  were  not  uncommon,  and  the 
situation  might  have  been  worse.  Over  in  District  Four  the  following  winter,  the 
master  would  leave  after  five  weeks  and  the  term  could  not  be  saved. 

The  fifteen-year  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  Concord  School  Committee 
reflected  a  growing  indifference  to  school  affairs.  There  were  very  few  willing  to 
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serve  on  that  committee  in  1837.  As  the  wealth  of  the  average  Concord  citizen 
increased,  the  novelty  of  a  democratic  school  committee  wore  thin.  Work,  social 
activities,  politics,  and  leisure  became  more  important,  and  people  were  only  too 
glad  to  leave  school  administration  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  In  the  town  school, 
Thoreau  came  and  went — and  relatively  few  Concordians  noticed. 

Of  those  who  did,  some  probably  saw  Thoreau  as  a  quitter,  feeling  that 
because  he  had  accepted  the  job  he  should  have  seen  it  through.  Others  undoubt- 
edly defended  his  resignation,  finding  Nehemiah  Ball  guilty  of  the  worst  kind  of 
meddling.  New  Englanders  traditionally  resented  being  bossed  too  closely  in  their 
work.  Some  would  have  found  Thoreau' s  attitude  toward  his  job  cavalier  at  best. 
After  all,  he  knew  that  he  could  fall  back  on  the  family  business  for  employment. 
Still  others  would  have  felt  that  his  proper  place  was  with  his  family  all  along.59 

Those  reform-minded  people  of  the  town  who  knew  the  details  of 
Thoreau 's  departure  were  surely  sympathetic,  admiring  his  use  of  progressive 
philosophies  and  methods  of  teaching  as  well  as  his  decreased  emphasis  on 
physical  punishment.  These  subjects,  to  be  sure,  were  much  discussed  in  reform 
circles.  Prudence  Ward,  elsewhere  in  her  letter,  mentions  a  conversation  with  the 
Grimke  sisters  about  corporal  punishment  which  may  have  been  occasioned  by 
Henry's  recent  experience.60 

In  any  event,  Thoreau' s  reputation  as  a  teacher  does  not  seem  to  have 
suffered.  Several  town  school  parents  sent  their  children  to  him  when  he  took  over 
the  Concord  Academy  the  following  year.61  Among  the  town's  elite  as  well  his 
reputation  remained  intact.  In  seeking  another  teaching  job  three  months  later,  he 
could  give  as  references  the  Reverend  Ezra  Ripley,  moral  and  spiritual  leader  of 
Concord;  Samuel  Hoar,  her  honored  lawyer  and  leading  citizen;  and  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  the  town's  .principal  intellect.62 

%  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


Parents  are  generally  wanting  in  the  interest  and  personal  attention  they  show  the 

schools.63 

Concord  School  Committee  annual  report  for  year  ending  6  March  1838 

Edward  Emerson  writes  that  Henry  Thoreau  was  remembered  in  Con- 
cord for  having  "once  flogged  several  pupils  at  school  without  just  cause."64  We 
know  from  Emerson's  notes  that  it  was  Daniel  Potter  who  remembered  this.  We 
must  question,  however,  whether  anyone  else  did.  A  severe  mass  punishment  in 
the  town  school  would  have  drawn  adverse  reaction  and  would  have  been  remem- 
bered. Some  of  the  children  there  on  the  day  in  question  lived  in  Concord  into  the 
twentieth  century.  Yet  the  only  references  of  any  kind  to  the  punishment  episode 
are  Potter's  story,65  the  account  of  Ellery  Channing  (who  was  probably  told  by 
Henry),  and  Prudence  Ward's  letter.    On  the  other  hand,  the  feruling  of  a  half 
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dozen  or  so  pupils  in  the  course  of  a  school  day  would  not  have  attracted  attention. 
At  least  not  until  the  teacher  had  become  a  popular  author.  How  many  from 
Concord  who  allegedly  "remembered"  actually  learned  of  the  incident  from 
Potter's  storytelling  or  from  Channing's  writings? 

It  is  likely  that  Henry  Thoreau  kept  the  Centre  Grammar  School  for  ten 
days,  from  Wednesday,  6  September  to  Saturday,  16  September.  The  severe 
ferulings  would  have  taken  place  on  Thursday,  14  September.  Thoreau  was 
replaced  by  his  Harvard  classmate  William  Allen,  whom  he  probably  recom- 
mended for  the  job.  They  were  friends  and  Henry  had  recently  presented  Allen 
with  a  copy  of  Emerson's  Nature.  On  Thursday,  21  September  1837,  under  the 
new  master,  the  fall  term  recommenced.66 
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(Ihoreau's  "(Basket  of  a  delicate  Texture": 
Weaving  history  in  A  Week 


Judith  Broome  Mesa-Pelly 


I  too  had  woven  a  kind  of  basket  of  a  delicate  texture,  but  I  had  not  made  it  worth 
any  one's  while  to  buy  them.  Yet  not  the  less,  in  my  case,  did  I  think  it  worth  my 
while  to  weave  them. 

—Henry  David  Thoreau  (Walden,  \9y 


The  anecdote  from  which  Thoreau 's  well-known  quote  about  weaving  is 
taken  tells  the  story  of  an  Indian  who  weaves  baskets  and  assumes  he  has  "done 
his  part,  and  then  it  would  be  the  white  man's  to  buy  them."  Thoreau  seems  to 
imply  that  Indian  basket  makers  do  not  realize  that  they  must  create  a  market  for 
their  baskets;  Thoreau,  on  the  other  hand,  is  aware  that  a  product  must  satisfy  a 
potential  consumer's  needs  or  desires,  but  claims  to  opt  out  of  the  market  system: 
"instead  of  studying  how  to  make  it  worth  men's  while  to  buy  my  baskets,"  he 
writes,  "I  studied  rather  how  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  selling  them"  (Walden,  19). 

A  pithy  anecdote,  but  historically  inaccurate.  Indian  basket  makers,  from 
about  the  mid-eighteenth  century  on,  peddled  their  baskets  from  town  to  town, 
door  to  door.  According  to  Ann  McMullen,  the  basket  makers  were  well  known  in 
the  villages  they  called  on,  and  made  regular  rounds  among  their  established 
customers.  Some  very  unusual  baskets  recovered  from  that  period  suggest  that 
some  customers  even  commissioned  baskets  for  special  occasions.  McMullen 
notes  that 

[b]y  their  constant  association  and  interplay  with  their  clientele,  native  basket 
makers  were  often  quick  to  alter  popular  forms  or  colors  in  order  to  appeal  to 
current  taste.  The  shift  toward  smaller,  elaborately  decorated  baskets  during 
Victorian  times  is  an  indication  of  such  accommodation. 
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Thoreau  is  a  clever,  if  somewhat  unscrupulous,  weaver  of  texts:  in  order  to  make 
his  point  about  pleasing  himself  vs.  pleasing  others,  he  gathers  the  threads  of  an 
incident,  combines  them  with  his  own  thoughts,  and  creates  a  lively  textual 
metaphor.  Thoreau,  however,  ultimately  sacrifices  history  to  the  creation  of  his 
aesthetic  object:  by  selecting  the  strands  of  history  which  suit  his  purpose, 
Thoreau,  just  like  the  native  basket  makers  who  are  not  represented  in  his 
anecdote,  adapts  his  "basket"  to  increase  its  marketability. 

Thoreau' s  exclusion  or  repression  of  historical  information,  of  which  he 
must  certainly  have  been  aware,  is  ironic  in  light  of  the  economy  of  incorporation 
that  he  posits  and  models  in  his  first  book,  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack 
Rivers.  In  A  Week,  Thoreau  strives  toward  a  textual  weave  that  can  accommodate 
various  ideas  simultaneously:  the  Week  is  his  "basket  of  a  delicate  texture,"  a 
construction  in  which  he  consciously  attempts  to  incorporate  and  conjoin  personal 
memory  with  oral  history,  the  unwritten  history  inscribed  in  the  landscape,  and 
historical  records.3 

A  basket  works  on  several  levels  as  a  model  for  the  type  of  text  Thoreau 
was  trying  to  construct.  The  integrity  of  a  basket  relies  on  the  interdependence  of 
the  various  elements  used  in  its  weaving;  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  "starting  point" 
of  the  basket;  if  any  of  the  splints  or  threads  are  removed,  the  basket's  structure 
will  weaken.  The  woven  materials  become  something  new,  a  basket,  yet  lose 
nothing  of  their  individual  identities:  it  is  the  play  of  the  elements  among 
themselves  that  creates  the  basket.  A  basket  is  both  its  inside  and  its  outside;  it  is 
a  container,  and  the  thing  it  contains;  it  reveals  and  conceals  at  the  same  time. 
Both  a  useful  object  and  a  work  of  art,  a  basket  often  bears  the  identity  of  the 
weaver  inscribed  within  the  weave. 

The  textual  basket  that  is  Thoreau' s  Week  would  hold  the  memory  of  his 
brother,  John,  who  had  died  of  tetanus  in  January  1842.  Greatly  saddened  by  his 
brother's  unexpected  death,  Thoreau  wanted  to  reconstruct  a  boat  trip  the  brothers 
had  taken  three  years  before  John's  death.  The  book  that  Thoreau  envisioned 
would  be  dynamic,  not  static:  it  would  be  the  story  of  a  "week"  measured  by 
distance  traveled,  a  web  of  time  and  space,  memory  and  history,  a  narrative  that 
would  "hold"  the  image  of  his  brother  within  its  pages,  yet  would  not  reduce  John 
to  a  single  dimension  of  language. 

Thoreau  puzzled  over  the  inadequacy  of  language  and  writing  to  reflect 
accurately  the  complexity  of  experience.  He  recognized  the  relationship  between 
representation  and  experience  as  unstable,  with  gaps  left  where  language  could 
not  represent  experience.  Again,  basket  weaving  serves  as  a  metaphor  for  writing: 
just  as  a  basket  has  spaces  among  the  woven  splints,  Thoreau' s  text  allows  those 
gaps  or  spaces  to  become  part  of  the  fragments  he  weaves  together.  He  does  not 
try  to  make  his  "basket"  airtight;  he  is  interested,  not  so  much  in  coherence,  as  in 
the  interplay  among  the  various  elements  and  spaces  of  his  text.  Thoreau  recog- 
nizes the  existence  of  the  "poem  not  printed  on  paper."  It  is  not,  he  reminds  us  in 
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"Friday,"  "how  is  the  idea  expressed  in  stone,  or  on  canvass  or  paper  [that]  is  the 
question,  but  how  far  it  has  obtained  form  and  expression  in  the  life  of  the  artist" 
(343).  Thoreau,  nevertheless,  strives  to  create  an  open  text  that  can  embody  the 
tension  between  ideas  and  their  representation. 

A  woven  text  would  also  help  Thoreau  manage  some  of  his  troubled 
feelings  and  ideas  about  time:  time,  he  felt,  had  robbed  him  of  his  brother 
prematurely.  H.  Daniel  Peck  has  observed  that  "[t]ime,  as  a  dimension  of  loss,  had 
taken  Thoreau' s  brother  from  him,  and  to  write  their  voyage  from  memory  was  to 
take  that  experience  inside  of  himself,  to  in-scribe  it."  By  changing  the  book's 
original  title  from  a  spatial  framework  (An  Excursion  on  the  Concord  and 
Merrimack  Rivers)  to  the  temporal  framework  of  a  "human  and  arbitrary"  week 
(rather  than,  say,  the  natural  frame  of  a  day),  Thoreau  shifts  the  conceptual 
emphasis  of  the  title.4  By  manipulating  and  reconstructing  the  brothers'  two-week 
trip  into  the  "space"  of  a  book,  Thoreau  attempts  to  take  back  control  of  time. 

Thoreau  reconstructs  A  Week  in  a  process  not  unlike  the  reconstructive 
process  of  human  memory:  events  from  different  time  periods  are  woven  to- 
gether, mixed  with  fragments  of  literature,  observations  on  nature,  quotations, 
sensory  perceptions,  folklore.  Thoreau  re-creates  history,  weaving  his  own  memo- 
ries of  his  brother  and  their  friendship  with  the  communal  history  of  the  people 
and  the  landscape  through  which  they  journey,  thus  creating  a  new  history  that 
incorporates  all  three  elements,  ultimately  creating  a  monument  in  memory  of  his 
brother,  John. 

Time  is  woven  through  space  as  the  river  passes  through  the  landscape. 
Weaving  time  and  space  creates  history:  upon  the  brothers'  return,  Thoreau  notes 
that  they  pass  places  "that  have  already  acquired  a  certain  historical  interest  for 
us"  (353).  The  river  is  Thoreau' s  link  to  history  and  to  the  landscape.  As  he  passes 
through  time  and  space  on  the  river,  Thoreau  actively  participates  in  the  creation 
of  history:  as  the  brothers  begin  their  journey,  they  name  the  islands  they  pass 
"Fox"  or  "Grape,"  according  to  natural  elements.  But  Thoreau  cannot  forget  that 
his  sense  of  history  is  very  much  influenced  by  written  records:  he  remarks  that 
some  bulrushes  at  the  water's  edge  remind  him  of  "the  reed  forts  of  the  East 
Indians,  of  which  we  had  read'  (44,  emphasis  added).  History,  for  Thoreau,  is  a 
dynamic  process  that  takes  its  shape  from  nature  and  from  human  response  to 
nature  (in  the  form  of  naming,  for  example);  the  human  response,  however,  is 
informed  by  historical  records.  When  Thoreau  sees  the  bulrushes,  he  immediately 
sees  them  within  the  frame  of  written  history,  which  may  or  may  not  contain  an 
element  of  distortion,  either  accidental  or  deliberate.  For  Thoreau,  history  con- 
stantly rewrites  itself  by  weaving  together  landscape,  memory,  and  historical 
records. 

Thoreau  posits  the  landscape  as  both  historical  and  timeless:  it  is  a 
palimpsest  which  bears  the  indelible  traces,  fragments,  ashes,  dust,  of  each  rock, 
each  river,  each  person  passing  through  it.  Thoreau  attempts  to  recover  history  by 
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carefully  "reading*'  the  landscape,  but  in  order  to  do  so.  he  must  first  unravel  the 
history  that  he  "knows"  from  folklore  and  historical  record.  In  "Wednesday,"  for 
example,  as  the  brothers  sail  past  Amoskeag  Falls,  Thoreau  traces  the  history  of 
the  land  back  through  the  Indians  who  had  resided  in  that  area,  noting  that 
"tradition  says"  that  the  Wannalancet  tribe,  during  a  war  with  the  Mohawks,  had 
concealed  provisions  in  holes  in  the  rocks  near  the  top  of  the  falls.  Thoreau 
observes  that  the  Indians  "understood  [the  holes']  origin  and  use  better  than  the 
Royal  Society,  who  in  their  Transactions,  in  the  last  century,  speaking  of  these 
very  holes,  declare  that  'they  seem  plainly  to  be  artificial'"  (246).  It  is  nature  itself 
that  creates  the  holes  in  the  rock:  stones,  washed  down  by  the  current,  revolve 
against  other  rocks  "as  on  a  pivot"  and  slowly  grind  clean,  symmetrical  holes  in 
the  rocks.  The  source  of  the  holes,  Thoreau  notes,  "is  apparent  to  the  most  careless 
observer,"  thereby  implying  that  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society  could  not,  or 
would  not,  "see"  the  truth  in  the  landscape.  The  history  of  the  land  is  older  even 
than  "periods  of  Hindoo  and  Chinese  history.'"  which,  although  "they  reach  back 
to  the  time  when  the  race  of  mortals  is  confounded  with  the  race  of  gods,  are  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  periods  which  these  stones  have  inscribed."  The 
stones  are  more  worthy  "antiquities"  than  "monuments  of  heroes"  or  "temples  of 
the  gods,"  which  will  return  to  "dust  and  primitive  soil"  (247-49).  Nature 
constantly  regenerates  itself,  both  etching  its  history  into  layers  of  rock  and 
renewing  its  vitality.  By  weaving  his  memories  of  the  brothers'  boat  trip  into  an 
account  of  natural  history,  Thoreau  inscribes  personal  history  into  the  timeless 
history  of  the  rocks. 

The  landscape  tells  stories  that  have  been  forgotten,  or  repressed  by 
written  history.  An  unmarked  Indian  grave  reveals  itself  as  a  slight  depression 
after  a  flood,  and  although  the  location  once  again  is  forgotten,  and  "no  future 
flood  can  detect  it ...  no  doubt.  Nature  will  know  how  to  point  it  out  in  due  time" 
(357).  At  Goff  s  Falls,  Thoreau  observes  that  "[t]he  land  still  bears  [the]  scar"  of 
forgotten  Indian  graves,  and  that  "time  is  slowly  crumbling  the  bones  of  a  race." 
The  bones,  however,  do  not  disappear,  but  become  part  of  the  land:  "[t]hese 
mouldering  elements  are  slowly  preparing  for  another  metamorphosis,  to  serve 
new  masters,  and  what  was  the  Indian's  will  ere  long  be  the  white  man's  sinew" 
(237).  The  landscape  incorporates  human  history  into  the  history  of  the  earth,  and 
the  Indian  bones  become  another  layer  in  the  palimpsest  of  the  landscape. 

Thoreau  believes  that  it  is  important  to  know  how  to  read  the  history  in 
the  landscape,  because  once  the  inhabitants  of  the  river  banks  disappear,  only  the 
landscape  or  fragmentary,  possibly  inaccurate  historical  record  remains.  In  "Fri- 
day," Thoreau  recalls  a  story,  "[according  to  the  record  of  an  old  inhabitant  of 
Tyngsboro',  now  dead,"  of  a  great  freshet,  the  height  of  which  the  resident  had 
recorded  by  driving  a  nail  into  an  apple  tree.  When  a  railroad  engineer  was  sent  to 
investigate  the  potential  height  of  the  river,  an  older  resident  of  the  house  showed 
him,  from  memory,  the  spot  on  the  apple  tree  where  the  nail  had  been  driven.  The 
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tree  confirmed  her  memory:  although  the  nail  was  not  visible  from  the  outside,  the 
tip  of  the  nail  could  be  felt  on  the  inside  of  the  tree,  "exactly  opposite  to  her  hand." 
However,  Thoreau  notes,  "as  no  one  else  remembered  ...  the  engineer  disregarded 
this  statement."  And  at  great  risk:  Thoreau  adds  that  he  has  learned  "that  there  has 
since  been  a  freshet  which  rose  within  nine  inches  of  the  rails  at  Biscuit  Brook,  and 
such  a  freshet  as  [the  one  marked  by  the  nail]  would  have  covered  the  railroad  two 
feet  deep"  (355-56).  Disregarding  the  history  recorded  in  the  landscape  and  in 
individual  memory  is  potentially  destructive;  yet  the  engineer,  distanced  by 
civilization  from  nature  and  the  vitality  of  oral  culture,  needs  confirmation  beyond 
the  nail  in  the  tree  and  the  woman's  memory. 

Although  Thoreau  must,  at  times,  rely  on  historical  records,  he  is  keenly 
aware  of  the  way  in  which  those  documents  create  history:  as  he  sails  past 
Billerica,  he  muses  that  "[i]n  this  Billerica  solid  men  must  have  lived,  select  from 
year  to  year,  a  series  of  town  clerks,  at  least"  (52).  He  can  only  be  certain  of  the 
existence  of  the  town  clerks  who  kept  the  records:  the  imprint  of  the  historian  can 
dangerously  overpower  the  history  itself. 

The  history  that  Thoreau  recovers  from  Billerica' s  old  town  records 
shows  that  "[s]ome  spring  the  white  man  came,  built  him  a  house,  and  made  a 
clearing  here,  letting  in  the  sun,  dried  up  a  farm,  piled  up  the  old  gray  stones  in 
fences."  The  ancient  stones  that  record  history  in  the  landscape  are  rudely 
rearranged  into  fences  that  mark  off  private  property,  and  the  white  man's  grain 
replaces  native  Indian  corn.  "Where,  then,"  Thoreau  asks  rhetorically,  "could  the 
Red  Man  set  his  foot?"  (52-53). 

The  white  man  not  only  usurps  the  Indian's  land,  but  also  imposes  a 
radically  different  way  of  perceiving  the  world.  Robert  F.  Sayre  observes  that 
Thoreau' s  study  of  Indian  languages  made  him  fully  aware  of  the  ways  in  which 
language  orders  our  view  of  the  world.  Thoreau  found,  for  example,  that  Indian 
languages  articulate  nature  not  through  classification,  but  through  careful  obser- 
vation of  natural  phenomena,  and  he  delighted  in  discovering  words  describing 
very  fine  points  of  cognition,  such  as  a  word  for  '"the  bone  which  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  heart  of  the  moose,'"  which  do  not  exist  in  English.5 

Thoreau  understands,  nevertheless,  that  written  history  belongs  to  the 
white  man,  and  fully  recognizes  the  distorting  aspects  of  this  history.  Thoreau 
repeatedly  suggests  that  the  white  man  has  used  language  as  a  form  of  domination. 
At  the  beginning  of  "Concord  River,"  Thoreau  invokes  the  original  name  of  the 
river,  the  Musketaquid,  or  Grass-ground  River.  The  river,  which  is  "probably  as 
old  as  the  Nile  or  Euphrates,"  nonetheless  does  not  assume  "a  place  in  civilized 
history"  until  white  settlers  rename  it  the  Concord  River.  The  difference  between 
a  name  that  is  based  on  nature  and  a  name  that  is  based  on  an  intellectual  concept 
is  obvious:  "[i]t  will  be  Grass-ground  River  as  long  as  grass  grows  and  water  runs 
here;  it  will  be  Concord  River  only  while  men  lead  peaceable  lives  on  it  banks" 
(5).  By  the  time  Thoreau  writes  these  lines  in  A  Week,  the  white  man's  name  for 
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the  river  has  already  been  invalidated  by  the  1775  Battle  of  Concord.  Sayre  points 
out  that  Thoreau,  in  that  passage,  ironically  appropriates  the  language  in  which  the 
white  man  wrote  the  treaties  that  would  eventually  cost  Indians  control  of  the  land: 
in  order  to  express  the  "furthest  imaginable  future,"  treaties  were  determined  to 
last  "as  long  as  grass  grows  and  water  runs."6 

The  white  man  took  the  Indian's  land  and  then  suppressed  the  history  of 
that  domination  by  rewriting  history  in  a  language  that  excluded  the  Indian's 
experience.  "The  white  man  comes,"  writes  Thoreau  in  "Sunday,"  as  he  ponders 
the  history  of  Billerica,  "pale  as  the  dawn,  with  a  load  of  thought . . .  knowing  well 
what  he  knows  ...  of  wonderful,  wonderful  common  sense;  dull  but  capable  .  .  . 
building  a  house  that  endures,  a  framed  house."  The  illusion  of  being  at  the 
"dawn"  of  history,  the  burden  of  European  "thought,"  the  need  to  build  a  house 
that  "endures"  at  the  expense  of  the  land  that  is  scarred  to  build  it  (although  a 
wooden  framed  house  could  scarcely  be  said  to  "endure"  in  contrast  to  the  land 
itself),  all  make  up  the  dubious  legacy  of  modern  "history."  The  only  vestige  of 
the  Indian  in  the  town  records  are  the  "Indian  sachem's  mark,  perchance,  an  arrow 
or  a  beaver,  and  the  few  fatal  words  by  which  he  deeded  his  hunting  grounds 
away."  Thoreau  notes  with  irony  the  white  man's  attempt  at  mastery  by  naming: 
although  the  white  man  "comes  with  a  list  of  ancient  Saxon,  Norman,  and  Celtic 
names,  and  strews  them  up  and  down  [the]  river,"  calling  the  area  "New 
Angle-land,"  the  Indian,  nevertheless,  calls  the  white  man,  "not  Angle-ish,  or 
English,  but  Yengeese,  and  so  at  last  they  are  known  for  Yankees"  (53). 

Naming  only  creates  the  illusion  of  mastery  for  the  white  man;  naming, 
as  Thoreau  has  already  pointed  out,  is  only  temporary  if  there  is  no  organic 
relationship  between  the  name  and  the  landscape.  After  the  white  man  "buys"  the 
Indian's  ancient  hunting  grounds,  reducing  the  land  to  a  commodity  like  baskets 
or  moccasins,  he  "forgets  where  the  Indian  is  buried,  and  plows  up  his  bones" 
(53).  The  white  man's  memory  does  not  incorporate  the  memories  inscribed  in  the 
landscape  and,  like  the  Royal  Society,  the  white  man  cannot  read  the  landscape's 
history.  Forgetting,  like  the  engineer's  disregard  of  memory,  is  destructive. 

Forgetting  or  ignoring  history  allows  the  drama  of  domination  to  repeat 
itself,  even  on  an  individual  level:  Thoreau  enquires  of  a  farmer  if  a  certain  place 
was  the  one  [Thoreau]  had  heard  of,  calling  it  by  a 

name  [he]  had  seen  on  a  map,  or  if  it  was  a  certain  other;  and  [the  farmer] 
answered,  gruffly,  that  it  was  neither  one  nor  the  other;  that  he  had  settled  it  and 
cultivated  it,  and  made  it  what  it  was,  and  [Thoreau]  could  know  nothing  about  it. 
(205-06) 

The  farmer  declines  to  participate  in  communal  memory:  his  experience  of  the 
land  is  his  alone,  since  he  has  "made  it  what  it  [is]."  Like  the  railroad  engineer,  the 
farmer  revises  history,  selecting  or  omitting  details,  names,  memories  in  order  to 
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mold  his  version  of  history  to  match  his  personal  vision.  His  connection  to  the 
land  is  not  one  of  peaceful  coexistence,  but  one  of  mastery. 

Unlike  the  natural  and  gentle  inscription  of  the  river  in  the  land,  the  act  of 
plowing  or  furrowing  the  land  is  destructive.  Thoreau  quotes  the  historian  of 
Haverhill  who  recounts  how  an  eighteen-year-old  youth  named  Ayer  '"drove  a 
team  consisting  of  ten  yoke  of  oxen  to  Penacook,  swam  the  river,  and  plowed  a 
portion  of  the  interval.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  plowed 
land  in  that  place.'"  While  returning,  the  boy  '"drowned  a  yoke  of  oxen  while 
re-crossing  the  river'"  (303).  Despite  the  destruction  of  a  yoke  of  oxen,  Ayer 
retains  a  place  in  historical  record  as  the  '"first  person'"  to  plow  land.  Unlike  the 
Indian,  who  saw  the  land  as  sacred,  autochthonous,  a  fertile  mother  earth,  the 
white  man  saw  the  earth  as  a  space  to  be  cut  up,  divided,  and  possessed,  and 
celebrated  that  sense  of  possession  in  his  historical  records. 

The  destructiveness  of  plowing  is  not  unlike  that  of  writing:  even 
Thoreau  notes  that  a  "sentence  should  read  as  if  its  author,  had  he  held  a  plow 
instead  of  a  pen,  could  have  drawn  a  furrow  deep  and  straight  to  the  end"  (107). 
Thoreau  is  aware  that  writing  necessarily  organizes,  selects,  and  omits.  Of  the 
journal  that  he  kept  of  his  river  voyage,  he  remarks, 

though  we  made  it  a  rule  to  set  down  all  our  experiences  therein,  yet  such  a 
resolution  is  very  hard  to  keep,  for  the  important  experience  rarely  allows  us  to 
remember  such  obligations,  and  so  indifferent  things  get  recorded,  while  that  is 
frequently  neglected.  It  is  not  easy  to  write  in  a  journal  what  interests  us  at  any 
time,  because  to  write  it  is  not  what  interests  us.  (332) 

Writing,  then,  is  an  artificial  process.  But  while  a  "deep,"  "straight"  furrow  may 
result  in  a  powerful  sentence,  Thoreau  attempts  a  new  model  of  writing  in  A  Week. 
Thoreau' s  model  is  the  basket — circular  and  incorporative — rather  than  the  straight, 
destructive  furrow. 

Thoreau' s  new  model  is  perhaps  best  executed  in  his  rendering  of  the 
Hannah  Dustan  captivity  narrative,  in  which  he  weaves  personal  memory,  histori- 
cal accounts,  and  the  traces  of  history  in  the  landscape  into  a  vibrant,  if  violent, 
version  of  a  classic  New  England  legend.  Thoreau  immediately  bridges  the  142 
years  that  separate  the  brothers  from  the  Hannah  Dustan  episode  by  noting  that  the 
event  took  place  "probably  at  about  this  time  in  the  afternoon,"  and  in  "this  part  of 
the  river,  between  the  pine  woods  which  then  fringed  these  banks"  (320).  Through 
a  skillful  combination  of  periodic  and  cumulative  sentence  structure,  Thoreau 
engenders  suspense  and  effectively  re-creates  the  anxiety  and  exhaustion  of 
Hannah,  Mary  Neff,  and  Samuel  Lennardson  as  they  escape  by  canoe,  carrying 
with  them  the  bloody  scalps  of  the  Indians  they  have  murdered. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  paragraph,  Thoreau  suddenly  brings 
Hannah  and  her  companions  into  the  present: 
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[e]arly  this  morning  this  deed  was  performed,  and  now,  perchance,  these  tired 
women  and  this  boy,  their  clothes  stained  with  blood  ...  are  making  a  hasty  meal 
of  parched  corn  and  moose-meat,  while  their  canoe  glides  under  these  pine-roots 
whose  stumps  are  still  standing  on  the  bank.  (322) 

The  unexpected  shift  in  tense  weaves  Hannah's  history  into  Thoreau's  own 
memory,  as  well  as  into  the  landscape:  her  morning  becomes  his  morning,  and  her 
canoe  passes  the  very  same  pine-roots  whose  stumps  still  stand  on  the  bank.  At 
the  same  time,  Thoreau's  own  experience  is  woven  into  the  history  of  New 
England:  his  sudden  elimination  of  the  temporal  gap  by  his  use  of  the  phrase  "this 
morning"  entwines  Hannah's  narrative  with  his  own,  as  both  share  the  same 
landscape.7 

.  As  Hannah  and  her  companions  glide  past  the  banks,  still  in  the  present 
tense,  they  can  sometimes  see  the  vestiges  of  the  Indian  in  the  landscape: 

an  Indian  grave  surrounded  by  its  paling  on  the  bank,  or  the  frame  of  a  wigwam, 
with  a  few  coals  left  behind,  or  the  withered  stalks  still  rustling  in  the  Indian's 
solitary  cornfield  on  the  interval.  The  birch  stripped  of  its  bark,  or  the  charred 
stump  where  a  tree  has  been  burned  down  to  be  made  into  a  canoe,  these  are  the 
only  traces  of  man,-a  fabulous  wild  man  to  us.  (323) 

All  of  the  Indian  traces  that  are  visible  to  Hannah  remain  in  the  landscape  that 
Thoreau  sails  past,  even  if  he  cannot  see  them.  The  invisible  traces  of  the  Indian 
are  joined  by  the  traces  of  Hannah  and  her  party,  connecting  Thoreau  into  a  new 
type  of  history. 

This  interweaving  of  time  is  reinforced  in  the  third  paragraph  of  the 
Hannah  Dustan  narrative,  where  Thoreau  again  collapses  the  temporal  gap  be- 
tween the  legend  and  his  personal  history,  creating  an  unusual  sense  of  parallel 
history:  "While  we  loiter  here  this  autumn  evening  .  .  .  they  thus,  in  that  chilly 
March  evening,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  years  before  us  . . .  have  already  glided 
out  of  sight."  But  the  vibrancy  of  the  present-tense  narrative  is  abruptly  inter- 
rupted by  historical  record.  In  the  final  paragraph,  Thoreau  switches  back  to  the 
past  tense,  and  lets  the  historian  have  the  last  word.  We  learn  that  Hannah  and  her 
party  "escaped  as  by  a  miracle  all  roving  bands  of  Indians,  and  reached  their 
homes  in  safety."  They  were  later  paid  fifty  pounds  for  the  scalps  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  family  "all  assembled  alive  once  more,  except  the  infant  whose  brains 
were  dashed  out  against  the  apple-tree"  (323-24). 

In  his  re-creation  of  the  Hannah  Dustan  story,  Thoreau  realizes  a  techni- 
cal tour  de  force:  by  skillfully  selecting  details  of  the  captivity  narrative,  carefully 
crafting  sentences,  cannily  combining  past  and  present  verb  tenses,  and  using 
setting  to  link  personal  history,  historical  record,  and  landscape,  Thoreau  weaves  a 
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new  version  of  the  Dustan  captivity  narrative  that  resists  synthesis  and  closure.8 
But  for  all  its  technical  polish,  Thoreau's  rendering  of  the  Dustan  legend  inevita- 
bly leads  to  the  same  questions  that  the  Walden  anecdote  about  the  Indian  basket 
maker  presents:  what  has  been  modified  in  order  to  achieve  this  tour  de  force? 
How  does  embedding  the  Hannah  Dustan  narrative  within  his  text  enhance 
Thoreau's  own  project? 

Thoreau  desired  to  weave  a  ''basket  of  a  delicate  texture"  that  would  be 
able  to  accommodate  the  lost  history  of  the  Indian,  yet,  like  the  memory  of  his 
brother,  John,  the  original  inhabitants  of  New  England  are  present  only  by  the 
signs  of  their  absence:  the  graves,  the  withered  stalks,  and  the  charred  stumps  all 
hint  at  a  violent  subtext,  that  of  the  brutal  displacement  of  the  Indians  from  their 
land.  It  is,  after  all,  the  "roving"  bands  of  Indians  that  Hannah  Dustan  has 
"escaped  as  by  a  miracle."  Ultimately,  the  embedded  story  of  Hannah  Dustan 
provides  an  element  of  drama  and  excitement  that  Thoreau's  placid  and  pensive 
Week  otherwise  lacks. 

It  was,  perhaps,  Thoreau's  pursuit  of  drama  that  led  him  to  insert  the 
Hannah  Dustan  captivity  narrative  into  his  book.  The  Dustan  episode  was  added 
to  A  Week  in  the  two-and-one-half  month  period  between  Emerson's  inquiry  about 
the  book  to  Evert  Duyckinck.  an  editor  at  Wiley  &  Putnam,  and  Thoreau's  actual 
submission  of  the  manuscript  on  May  28,  1847.  By  this  time,  Thoreau  was 
becoming  anxious  to  find  a  publisher:  perhaps  he  was  beginning  to  see  writing  as 
a  trade,  as  well  as  a  craft;  perhaps,  like  the  Indian  basket  maker  whose  story  he 
does  not  tell,  he  altered  his  "basket"  to  accommodate  market  demand  and  please 
his  potential  customer.  Thoreau's  claim  in  Walden  that  he  has  preferred  to  "avoid 
the  necessity  of  selling  his  baskets"  (19),  helps  him  fashion  a  narrative  self,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  elides  his  own  history.  Fortunately,  a  basket  is  a  forgiving 
structure,  and  many  irregularities,  imperfections,  and  ambiguities  may  be  hidden 
in  the  weave. 


Notes 


Quotations  from  Thoreau's  works  are  taken  from  the  following  editions  and  are  cited 
in  the  text:  Walden.  ed.  J.  Lyndon  Shanley  (Princeton:  Princeton  UP.  1971);  A  Week 
on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  ed.  Carl  F.  Hovde.  William  L.  Howarth.  and 
Elizabeth  Hall  Witherell  (Princeton:  Princeton  UP.  1980). 

Ann  McMullen,  "Many  Motives:    Change  in  Northeastern  Native  Basket  Making." 
The  Art  of  Native  American  Basketry:  A  Living  Legacy,  ed.  Frank  W.  Porter  (Westport. 
Conn.:  Greenwood  Press.  1990.  45-78),  49.  Furthermore,  McMullen  notes. 
[t]he  change  from  the  precontact.  occasional  manufacture  of  narrow-splint 
baskets  to  widespread  production  and  sale  of  wide-splint  storage  and  work 
baskets  from  1750  onward  can  be  viewed  as  an  economic  adaptation. 
Though  production  simply  for  the  white  market  implies  a  detachment 
between  Native  Americans  and  their  products,  this  was  not  the  case.    In 
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different  situations,  Native  Americans  altered  the  splint  baskets  they  made 
and  decorated  to  suit  the  market  and  to  fit  their  own  need  to  identify 
themselves  as  natives  or  to  express  their  ideas  about  the  changing  world 
around  them.  .  .  .  Many  were  poor  and  had  little  or  no  land,  receiving 
assistance  from  the  town  or  their  tribal  agents.  For  many,  their  greatest 
source  of  income  was  the  production  of  woodsplint  baskets.  (47) 
Thoreau  writes  in  Walden  that  "[i]t  is  difficult  to  begin  without  borrowing"  (41),  and  I, 
too,  begin  by  borrowing.  The  idea  of  A  Week  as  a  woven  object  has  been  previously 
explored  by  at  least  one  critic:  Linck  C.  Johnson  examines  Thoreau' s  technique  of 
weaving  together  "whatever  materials  were  readily  available  to  him,"  that  is,  journal 
entries,  bits  of  folklore,  poetry,  etc.  (Thoreau  s  Complex  Weave:  The  Writing  of  A 
Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  [Charlottesville:  Univ.  Press  of  Virginia, 
1986],  xii).  Johnson  also  suggests  that  the  woof  and  warp  of  Thoreau' s  text  are  the 
genres  of  excursion  and  elegy.  My  argument,  on  the  other  hand,  focuses  on  Thoreau' s 
conceptualization  of  the  weave  as  a  means  of  accommodating  disparate  concepts  in  a 
dynamic  relation  that  does  not  subsume  those  concepts;  ultimately,  I  argue,  the  weave 
is  able  to  accommodate  even  Thoreau' s  own  ambivalence.  Lawrence  Buell,  in 
Literary  Transcendentalism:  Style  and  Vision  in  the  American  Renaissance_(lthaca, 
N.Y.:  Cornell  Univ.  Press,  1973),  examines  the  structure  of  A  Week  and  the  function 
of  digressions  in  the  text,  concluding  that  such  digressions,  in  the  form  of  reflections, 
meditations,  reminiscences  of  prior  excursions,  repetitive  motifs,  and  interpolated 
essays  and  poems,  provide  the  book  with  a  "loose  consecutiveness"  and  "allow  the 
speaker's  perceptions  freer  play"  (208),  resulting  in  a  circular  text.  Buell' s  model  is 
that  of  a  voyage  through  time  and  space;  my  model  of  the  text  is  that  of  a  material 
object,  in  which  reflections  and  reminiscences  provide  texture,  repeated  motifs  form  a 
pattern,  and  incorporated  writings  are  woven  into  the  text  much  as  odd  materials  at 
hand  may  be  woven  into  a  basket  to  add  color  or  interest.  I  am  also  indebted  to 
Frederick  Garber  for  his  intricate  examination  of  Thoreau' s  efforts  to  locate  himself  in 
history  through  both  writing  and  his  physical  relationship  with  the  landscape  (Thoreau 's 
Fable  of  Inscribing  [Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1991]).  Especially  useful  is 
Garber's  discussion  of  Thoreau's  fascination  with  ways  of  writing  ourselves  into  the 
land,  in  the  form  of  furrows  created  by  plowing,  for  example,  or  old  cellar-holes,  the 
only  remains  of  a  house.  See,  especially,  chapters  3  and  4,  "Inscribing"  and  "Autobio- 
graphical Acts."  My  essay  examines  Thoreau's  interest  in  reading  history  in  the 
landscape,  not  only  the  history  written  by  the  human  hand,  but  also  that  written  by 
nature  itself:  by  floods,  for  example,  or  by  rock  holes  etched  by  small  stones  propelled 
by  a  current.  That  Thoreau  sees  the  landscape  as  a  text  to  be  read  is  evident  early  in  A 
Week.  In  "Concord  River."  he  advises  his  readers  that  it  is  "worth  the  while"  to  take  a 
trip  up  the  river,  where  we  can  see 

rude  and  sturdy,  experienced  and  wise  men  .  .  .  greater  men  than  Homer,  or 
Chaucer,  or  Shakspeare,  only  they  never  got  time  to  say  so;  they  never  took 
to  the  way  of  writing.  Look  at  their  fields,  and  imagine  what  they  might 
write,  if  ever  they  should  put  pen  to  paper.  Or  what  have  they  not  written 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  already,  clearing,  and  burning,  and  scratching, 
and  harrowing,  and  plowing,  and  subsoiling  .  .  .  again  and  again,  erasing 
what  they  had  already  written  for  want  of  parchment.  (7-8) 
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4  H.  Daniel  Peck,  Thoreau  's  Morning  Work:  Memory  and  Perception  in  A  Week  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  the  Journal,  and  Walden  (New  Haven  &  London: 
Yale  Univ.  Press,  1990),  9-11. 

5  Robert  F.  Sayre,  Thoreau  and  the  American  Indians  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ. 
Press,  1977),  190-91. 

6  Sayre,  28  and  224,  note  4. 

7  In  his  examination  of  Thoreau's  crafting  of  the  Hannah  Dustan  episode,  Linck  C. 
Johnson  observes  that  Thoreau  "suspends  time"  through  his  tense  shifts  and  use  of 
present  participles  (156).  Johnson's  reading  of  the  episode  emphasizes  Thoreau's 
skillful  evocation  of  drama  in  his  transformation  of  the  legend  as  it  appeared  in 
Benjamin  L.  Mirick's  History  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts  (1832).  See  Johnson,  155- 
60. 

8  Frederick  Garber  observes  that  on  May  1 2,  1 850,  after  the  publication  of  A  Week, 
Thoreau's  Journal  records  that  he  visited  the  remains  of  eight  houses  burned  on  the 
day  of  the  Dustan  abduction  and  massacre,  one  of  which  was  likely  the  Dustan  house. 
Garber  notes  that  Thoreau's  description  of  the  Dustan  cellar-hole  as  a  "slight  indenta- 
tion" (qtd.  in  Garber,  80)  in  the  land  is  an  ironic  echo  of  his  description  of  an  Indian 
grave  in  "Friday"  as  a  "sunken  spot"  that  gives  way  to  a  "fainter  depression  in  the 
earth"  (357).  Garber' s  analysis  is  particularly  apt  when  he  observes  that  this  visit  to 
the  Dustan  cellar-hole  helps  Thoreau  work  out  some  of  the  difficulties  he  encountered 
in  relating  the  Dustan  episode: 

What  he  had  once  usefully  imagined  he  confronts  in  actuality  now,  as 
though  the  need  to  resolve  the  struggle  in  the  Dustan  passage  from  A  Week 
were  still  working  away  at  him  and  could  be  resolved  only  through  the 
palpable  presence  of  something  more  than  an  imagined  remnant.  (80) 
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Gladys  Hosmer,  1965-1966 

G.  Russell  Ready,  1966-1967 

Reginald  L.  Cook,  1967-1968 

Henry  Beetle  Hough,  1968-1969 

No  President,  1969-1970 

Albert  Bussewitz,  1970-1971 

Leonard  Kleinfeld,  1971-1972 

Frederick  McGill,  Jr.,  1972-1973 

Herbert  Uhlig,  1973-1974 

William  L.  Howarth,  1974-1975 

Eugene  A.  Walker,  1975-1976 

W.  Stephen  Thomas,  1976-1977 

Paul  O.  Williams,  1977-1978 

Wendell  Glick,  1978-1979 

Dana  McLean  Greeley,  1979-1980 

Anne  Root  McGrath,  1980-1981 

JohnMcAleer,  1981-1982 

AnnZwinger,  1982-1984 

Frederick  Wagner,  1984-1986 

Michael  My er,  1986-1988 
Thomas  Blanding,  1988-1990 
Edmund  Schofield,  1990-1992 

JoelMyerson,  1992-1996 
Elizabeth  H.  Witherell,  1996- 


*  One-year  term  begins  in  July. 
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EAST 


CAROLINA 
UNIVERSITY 


The  Thoreau  Society 

acknowledges  with  thanks 
the  continuing  support  for 

THE  CONCORD  SAUNTERER 

provided  by 

East  Carolina  University 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Department  of  English 


NOW  IN  PAPERBACK 

"A  suggestive  and  sympathetic  work  that  gets  to  the 
heart  of  the  man  who  felt  that  'life  is  an  ecstasy.'" 

—  The  New  Yorker 
"One  of  those  exciting  books  that  flash  bolts  of 
lightning  across  an  entire  intellectual  era  and  up 
and  down  modern  history."  —Washington  Post  Book  World 
"The  Emerson  who  emerges  in  these  pages  is  alive 
to  his  fingertips,  blazing  with  the  God  within,  the 
divine  spark  that  kindles  the  world  to  life  in 
consciousness  each  fay."— Times  Literary  Supplement 


Emerson 


The  Mind  on  Fire 

by  Robert  D.  Richardson  Jr. 

With  a  frontispiece  by  Barry  Moser 

$16.95  paper,  illustrated,  at  bookstores  or  order  1-800-822-6657. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  PRESS 


A  Centennial  Book,  National  Book  Critics 
Circle  Award  Nominee,  New  York  Times  Book 
Review  Notable  Book,  Winship/PEN  New 
England  Award  Nominee,  Winner,  Francis 
Parkman  Prize  and  the  Melcher  Book  Award 


The  Writings  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau 

Editor-in-Chief,  Elizabeth  Hall  Witherell 
General  Editor  for  the  Journal,  Robert  Sattelmeyer 


Journal 

Volume  5:  1852-1853 

Edited  by 

Patrick  F.  O'Connell 

From  1837  to  1861  Thoreau  kept  a 
journal  that  began  as  a  conventional  record 
of  ideas,  grew  into  a  writer's  notebook,  and 
eventually  became  the  principal  imaginative 
work  of  his  career.  In  contrast  to  earlier  edi- 
tions, the  Princeton  Edition  reproduces  the 
Journal  in  its  original  and  complete  form,  in  a 
reading  text  that  is  free  of  editorial  interpola- 
tions but  keyed  to  a  comprehensive  scholarly 
apparatus. 

The  four  manuscript  volumes  contained 
in  Journal  5,  covering  an  annual  cycle  from 
spring  1852  to  late  winter  1853,  find  Thoreau 
intensely  concentrating  on  detailed  observa- 
tions of  natural  phenomena  and  on  "the 
mysterious  relation  between  myself  &  these 
things"  that  he  always  strove  to  understand. 
Increasingly,  the  Journal  attempts  to  balance 
a  new  found  scientific  professionalism  and  the 
accurate  recording  of  phenological  data  with 
a  firmly  rooted  belief  in  the  spiritual  corre- 
spondences that  Nature  reveals. 

Fittingly,  the  year  of  observation  ends 
with  Thoreau  pondering  an  invitation  to  join 
the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  an  invitation  he  ultimately  declined 
in  order  to  pursue  his  own  life  studies. 

Committee  on  Scholarly  Editions 
Cloth:  $39.50  ISBN  0-691-06536-5 
Available  May  1997 


Princeton  University  Press 

AVAILABLE  AT  FINE  BOOKSTORES  OR  DIRECTLY  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER:  800-777-4726 
WORLD  WIDE  WEB  SITE:  HTTP:  //AAUP.PUPRESS.PRINCETON.EDU/PUPRESS 


Emersonian  Circles 

Essays  in  Honor  of  Joel  Myerson 

Edited  by  Wesley  T.  Mott  &  Robert  E.  Burkholder 

Emersonian  Circles  pays  tribute  to  an  essential  tradition  of  literary 
scholarship  and  to  the  figure  who  has  perhaps  done  more  than 
anyone  to  sustain  its  vitality  over  the  past  generation.   Bibliographer, 
editor,  and  interpreter  of  the  American  Renaissance,  Joel  Myerson  has 
devoted  his  academic  career  to  recovering  the  literary  legacy  of  the 
Transcendentalists  and  reconstructing  the  biographical  and  historical 
contexts  in  which  they  lived  and  wrote.   Through  his  editorial 
enterprise  and  his  support  of  students  and  colleagues,  he  has  fostered 
a  sturdy  brand  of  historicism  that  in  its  gradual  accumulation  of 
knowledge  about  the  writers  and  their  era  has  decisively  altered 
understanding  of  the  purposes,  audiences,  and  texts  of  Emerson, 
Fuller,  and  their  intellectual  circles. 

This  valuable  collection  gathers  together  original  essays  by 
fourteen  scholars  who  share  Joel  Myerson's  commitment  to 
historically  grounded  investigations  of  American  literature.   Centered 
on  Emerson  and  his  circle,  the  pieces  connect  Transcendentalist 
thought  to  diverse  contexts  in  antebellum  America:   family  and 
gender  relations,  personal  and  professional  friendships,  the  politics  of 
antislavery,  the  transatlantic  dialogue  of  American  and  British 
intellectuals.  Taken  together,  the  essays  display  the  staying  power  of 
the  "Myersonian  circle."   In  this  act  of  homage  to  an  editor,  teacher, 
and  friend,  they  affirm  that  intellectual  work,  past  and  present,  is 
always  bound  up  with  the  personal,  professional,  and  political 
engagements  that  reverberate  through  an  era. 
-Robert  A.  Gross,  College  of  William  and  Mary 

304  pp.,  6"  x  9",  ISBN:    1-878822-72-1 
Available:   December  1996  *  List  Price:   $59.95 

University  of  Rochester  Press 

U.S.  and  Canada:  P  O  Box  41026  *  Rochester,  NY   14604-4126 

Phone:   (716)  275-0419  *  Fax:   (716)271-8778 
U.K.  and  the  Rest  of  the  World:  Boydell  &  Brewer  *  P  O  Box  9 
Woodbridge,  Suffolk  IP12  3DF  *  ENGLAND 


Become  a  member  of 

M&f&p 

The  Thoreau  Society! 

.  v 

The  Thoreau  Society  was  established 

in  1941  to  stimulate  interest  in  and 

foster  education  about  the 

1^           life,  works,  and  philosophy  of 

Henry  D.  Thoreau 

See  Application  at  End  of  Ads 

Thoreau's 

Aeolian  Harp 


Walnut  Reproduction  $  1 20 

Rosewood  Reproduction  $250 

Kit  (make  your  own  from  any  type  of  wood)  $50 

7%  of  every  sale  goes  to  the  Concord  Museum,  where 
Thoreau's  unique  rosewood  wind  harp  resides. 


The  strains  of  the  Aeolian  Harp  and  the  Wood  Thrush  are 
the  truest  and  loftiest  preachers  that  I  now  know  left  on 
this  earth,,.  *         Thoreau,  Journal  entry  for  December  30,  1853 


Henry  David  Thoreau's  Aeolian  Harp  Music    CD  $17    Cassette  $10 
Transcendental  Meditation        CD  $17 

It's  beautiful!  What  a  lovely  job. . .  of  combining  the  harp  with 
birdsong.  And  with  the  train!    Jane  Langton  (Mystery  Writer) 

Walden  Winds   35  Russell  Hill  Road,  Brookline,  NH  03033  1 -800-692-HARP 


Approaches  to  Teaching  Thoreau's 
Walden  and  Other  Works 


Approaches  to  Teaching 
Thoreau's 


Walden  and  Other  Works 


Kditcd  by  Hichard  J.  SchiH'kk 


In  a  recent  survey  of  college  teachers, 
Walden  was  mentioned  more  frequently 
than  any  other  work  as  a  text  regularly 
included  in  nineteenth-century  Ameri- 
can literature  courses.  Today's  students 
are  as  likely  to  encounter  Thoreau  in 
freshman  composition  classes  as  they 
are  in  upper-level  environmental  litera- 
ture seminars.  "The  challenge  of  teaching 
Thoreau,  then,"  Richard  J.  Schneider  says, 
"is  how  to  make  most  effective  use  of  his 
obvious  appeal  amid  the  variety  of  pos- 
sible course  structures,  critical  theories, 
and  pedagogical  methods." 

This  volume,  like  others  in  the  MLA's 
Approaches  to  Teaching  World  Literature 
series,  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first 
part,  "Materials,"  reviews  editions  of 
Thoreau's  works,  studies  of  Thoreau  and 
his  times,  critical  commentary,  and  visu- 
al and  sound  resources.  In  the  second  part,  "Approaches,"  twenty-four  teachers  offer 
ideas  for  presenting.  Thoreau  to  students  in  a  variety  of  settings.  The  essays  are 
divided  into  four  sections:  classroom  strategies  that  emphasize  Thoreau's  literary  and 
cultural  contexts,  approaches  that  focus  on  Walden,  approaches  that  focus  on  other 
works  by  Thoreau,  and  ways  to  teach  Thoreau  outside  the  conventional  classroom. 
1996.  xii  &  223  pp. 

Cloth  ISBN  0-87352-733-X  $37.50  Paper  ISBN  0-87352-734-8  $18.00 


Edited  by  Richard  J.  Schneider 


Contributors 

Stephen  Adams 
Stanley  S.  Blair 
Gordon  V.  Boudreau 
Richard  Dillman 
Laraine  Fergenson 
Robert  Franciosi 


David  G.  Fuller 
Frederick  Garber 
Henry  Golemba 
William  Howarth 
Linck  C.  Johnson 
Richard  Lebeaux 


FrankJ.McGill 
T.  S.  McMillin 
Deborah  T.  Meem 
Michael  Meyer 
Wesley  T.  Mott 
Leonard  N.  Neufeldt 


H.  Daniel  Peck 
David  M.  Robinson 
Scott  Slovic 
Michael  D.  West 
Annette  M.  Woodlief 


i.  \  ini  c.  ii  \  a  i 

,  NY  10003-6981   •  Phone  On 


The 

Environmental 

Imagination 

Thoreau,  Nature  Writing, 

and  the  Formation  of  American  Culture 

LAWRENCE  BUELL 


With  Thoreau's  Wuklen  as  a  touchstone,  Lawrence  Buell  gives  us  a 
far-reaching  account  of  environmental  perception,  the  place  of 
nature  in  the  history  of  Western  thought,  and  the  consequences  for 
literary  scholarship  of  attempting  to  imagine  a  more  "ecocentnc" 
way  of  being.  In  doing  so,  he  provides  a  major  new  understand- 
ing ofThoreau's  achievement  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  profound 
rethinking  of  our  literary  and  cultural  reflections  on  nature. 

'The  Environmental  Imagination  has  become  a  standard  work 

on  the  subject,  and  a  pioneering  example  of  what  is 
being  called  ecocriticism.'  " 

Jay  Parini,  NEWYORK TIMES  MAGAZINE 

"Extraordinarily  rich  in  range  and  insight. .  .Bueii's  claims  come  richly  textured  not  only 

with  deep  knowledge  of  environmental  texts  but  also  with  highly  sophisticated  understanding  of 
the  uses  and  abuses  of  theoretical  approaches  to  literary  and  his- 
torical studies    A  landmark  examination  of  American 
environmental  literature." 

—Bernard  Rosenthal,  JOURNAL  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Belknap  Press  •  4  fine  line  illus. 
$  1 6.95  paper 


At  bookstores  or  from 


Harvard 

University 

Press 

800-448-2242 
www.hup.harvard.edu 


You  are  invited  to  join 

The  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  Society 

Membership  brings  you: 

•  Emerson  Society  Papers,  our  semi-annual  newsletter,  with  articles,  reviews,  annual 
Emerson  bibliography,  and  news  of  events 

•  Discounts  on  books  and  subscriptions 

•  Annual  meeting  and  panels  at  the  American  Literature  Association  Conference 

•  A  program  each  July  in  Concord,  Massachusetts 

•  Opportunities  to  obtain  Society  shirts 

•  Satisfaction  of  helping  promote  Emerson  scholarship  and  appreciation  of  a  major 
American  writer  throughout  the  world. 

Join  members  in  10  countries.  Annual  dues  (calendar-year)  are  only  $10  (U.S.).  Please 
send  check,  payable  to  "The  Emerson  Society,"  to  Wesley  T.  Mott,  Emerson  Society 
Secretary,  Dept.  of  Humanities  &  Arts,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester,  MA 
01609;  tel.  508-831-5441. 


As  seen  on  PBS 


Thoreau's 
Walden 

A  Video  Portrait 


Award  winning  video  of  renowned  Walden  Pond,  narrated 
with  key  passages    from  Walden  •  $24.95  (Incl.  Shipping) 

"A  joy  to  watch." 

-  Video  Librarian 

"*****  A  breathtaking  work  of  artistic  photography." 

-  Video  Rating  Guide 

Photovision,  P.O.  Box  231,  Mashpee  MA  02649  •  (508)  477-2335 


The  Thoreau  Country  Conservation  Alliance 


"If  a  man  is  rich  and  strong  anywhere,  it  must  be  on  his  native  soil.  Here  I  have 
been  these  forty  years  learning  the  language  of  these  fields  that  I  may  the  better 
express  myself."  -  H.  D.  Thoreau,  Journal,  November  20, 1857 


Join  us! 

And  help  to  protect  the  landscapes  at  the  heart  of 
Henry  Thoreau' s  writings 


Our  past  successes: 

•  first  in  documenting  the  literary  and  natural  histories  of  Walden  Woods 

and  first  in  calling  for  their  protection 

•  achieving  closure  of  Concord's  landfill,  located  in  Walden  Woods 

Our  current  challenges: 

•  fighting  to  prevent  inappropriate  and  unnecessary  development  by 

Middlesex  School  in  Estabrook  Woods 

•  leading  the  public -private  effort  to  preserve  Thoreau's  birthplace  on 

Virginia  Road,  also  threatened  with  development 


No  dues,  no  newsletters,  no  telephone  solicitations.  Your  contribution  goes 
straight  to  work  for  Thoreau  Country!  Please  use  the  form  below. 


YES,  I  care  about  Thoreau  Country  and  want  to  help  protect  it.  Enclosed  is 
my  contribution  of: 

$25  $50        $100       $200      $500      $ 


name: 

address: 

city,  state,  zip:. 


Make  your  check  payable  to  the  Thoreau  Country  Conservation  Alliance. 
Mail  to:   TCCA,  P.O.  Box  641,  Lincoln,  MA  01773     Tel:  508-369-3565 
Thank  you  for  your  support! 


ISLAND    PRESS/  SHEARWATER   BOOKS 


In  Search  of  Nature 

Edward  0.  Wilson 

In  Search  of  Nature  presents  for  the  first  time  a  collection  of  the 
seminal  short  writings  of  Edward  O.  Wilson,  addressing  in  brief 
and  eminently  readable  form  the  themes  that  have  actively  engaged 
this  remarkable  intellect  throughout  his  career.  A  lively  and  acces- 
sible introduction  to  the  writings  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
scientists  of  the  20th  century,  imaginatively  illustrated  by  noted 
artist  Laura  Southworth,  it  is  a  book  all  readers  will  treasure. 


192  pages  •  illustrations,  index 
Cloth:  $19.95  ISBN  1-55963-215-1 


NEW  IN  PAPERBACK 

Faith  in  a  Seed 

The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  and  Other  Late 

Natural  History  Writings 

Henry  D.  Thoreau 

Edited  by  Bradley  P.  Dean  •  Introduction  by  Robert  D.  Richardson,  Jr. 
Foreword  by  Gary  Paul  Nabhan  •  Illustrations  by  Abigail  Rorer 

Faith  in  a  Seed  contains  the  never-before-published  work  The 
Dispersion  of  Seeds,  Thoreau's  last  important  research  and  writing 
project,  as  well  as  several  of  his  other  late  natural  history  writings. 
In  the  words  of  noted  Thoreau  scholar  Robert  D.  Richardson,  Jr., 
"it  adds  a  whole  new  chapter  to  our  understanding  of  Thoreau's 

y  r     » 

250  pages  •  60  b&w  illustrations,  editor's  notes,  index 

Paperback:  $16.95  ISBN  1-55963-182-1 

Cloth:  $27.50  ISBN  1-55963-181-3 

Limited  Edition  Cloth:  $125  ISBN  1-55963-273-9 

ISLAND   PRESS 
Box  7,  Dept.  4CS   •   Covelo,  CA   95428 

1-800-828-1302 

707-983-6432  outside  the  continental  U.S.  •  707-983-6414  (fax) 

http://www.islandpress.com 
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BooKs 


Old  books  bought  &  told 


i£i  vixmsw&ix^iszn  m 


Snamn  Twdktr  b  Anne  Vitmur 

17  WALDOS  STREET 
CONCORD,  MASS.  01742 

506-371-0180 

Mod*  •  Satrit*  10-5 


Fine  Selection 
of  Thoreau  Books 


"Looked  at  Mr.  Davis's  museum... I  love  to  see  anything  that  implies 
a  simpler  mode  of  life  and  greater  nearness  to  the  earth. " 

H.D.  Thoreau,  Journal.  September  15,  1860 

Follow  in  Thoreau's  footsteps  and  visit  "Mr.  Davis's  museum"... 

THE  CONCORD  MUSEUM 

A  Museum  of  Concord  History  and  Decorative  Arts 

Including  Thoreau's  Bed,  Desk  and  Chair  from  Walden  Pond 

His  Surveying  Equipment,  Walking  Stick,  Spyglass  and  Snowshoes 

Thoreau  Family  Possessions  •  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  Study 

Full-Scale  Model  of  Walden  House  given  by  the  Thoreau  Society 

Open  daily  all  year  •  Call  for  hours  and  admissions 
200  Lexington  Road  Concord,  MA  01742  (508)  369-9609 


CONCORD 
GUIDEBOOK 

A  Best  Seller 

New,  easy  to  read,  9  maps  and  17  color 

photos.  From  the  North  Bridge  to  the  Concord 

Authors.  With  input  from  local  historians 

and  experts  on  Concord. 

56  Pages  8  1/2"  x  11" 
Price  $15.95  +  $2  Mailing  =  $17.95 

LITTLEMOUSE 

Also  A  Best  Seller! 
By  Bill  Montague 

The  5 6 -page  illustrated,  factual  book  introduces  young 
people,  ages  5-9,  to  Henry  David  Thoreau.  The  story  is 
based  on  Walden  and  the  mouse  Thoreau  mentioned  in 
Walden.  One  dollar  from  each  copy  sold  goes  to  the  Walden 
Woods  Project.  To  date  they  have  purchased  96  acres 
around  Walden  Pond.  Price  $7.95  +  $1.50  postage  =  $9.45 

Autographed  on  request.  The  Concord  MouseTrap 

10  Walden  St. 
508  287-4800  Concord,  MA  01742 


W  47  rcx>ms  with  stylish  decor 
%   Breakfast,    lunch,    dinner, 
Sunday  brunch  and  High  Tea 
available  in  several  charming 
rooms 

Meeting  and  function  rooms 
for  10  to  100  people 
Entertainment  in  our  lounges 
We'll  cater  at  your  facility,  too 

48  Monument  Square 
Concord,  MA  01 742 

(508)  369-9200 


* 
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Essential  Reference  Sources  for 
All  Thoreau  Aficionados 


Encyclopedia  of  Transcendentalism 

Edited  by  Wesley  T.  Mott 

This  reference  is  the  first  comprehensive  guide  to  the  major  philosophical  concepts,  themes, 
genres,  periodicals,  events,  organizations  and  movements,  and  places  associated  with 
Transcendentalism  in  the  United  States.  Significant  classical,  European,  Asian,  and  native 
sources  and  influences  are  included,  as  are  later  transformations. 

Greenwood  Press.  1996.  320  pages.  0-313-29924-2.  $75.00. 

Biographical  Dictionary  of  Transcendentalism 

Edited  by  Wesley  T.  Mott 

This  volume  provides  biographical  profiles  for  some  two  hundred  writers,  philosophers,  the- 
ologians, and  other  figures  who  shaped  Transcendentalism  in  New  England  between  1 830  and 
the  Civil  War.  Included  are  entries  for  international  thinkers  who  lived  until  at  least  1830,  as 
well  as  for  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  other  major  authors. 

Greenwood  Press.  1996.  336  pages.  0-313-28836-4.  $79.50. 


PLACE  YOUR  CREDIT  CARD  ORDER  TOLL-FREE.  24  HOURS-A-DAY:  1-800-225-5800 


HQ3 


GREENWOOD 


8S  Pfc*  Road  West  •  P.O.  Box  5007  •  Westport,  CT  06381-5007 
|  Telephone  (203)  226-3571  •  Office  FAX  (203)  222-1502 


Visit  us  on  the  web  at  http://www.greenwood.com,  or  gopher  to:  gopher.greenwood.com 


Explore  Thoreau  Country  on  the  Concord,  Assabet  and  Sudbury  Rivers 

Canoe  and  Boat  Rentals  By  Hour,  Day  or  Week 

Old  Town  and  Grumman  Canoe  Sales 

Pontoon  Boat  Dinner  Cruises 

Open  April  till  November 

South  Bridge  Boat  House 

496  Main  Street  (Route  62) 

Concord,  Massachusetts  01746 

(508)  371-2465 


S  Q 


A  Journal  of  the  American  Renaissance 


■  ESQ.  A  Journal  of  the 
American  Renaissance  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  that 
circle  of  genius  that  took 
shape  in  nineteenth-century 
American  literature.  ESQ  fo- 
cuses upon  midcentury 
American  romanticism  but 
also  extends  throughout  the 
century  to  encompass  its  ori- 
gins and  effects. 

■  Articles  include  critical 
essays,  source  and  influence 
studies,  and  biographical 
studies,  as  well  as  more 
general  discussions  of  literary 


theory,  literary  history, 
and  the  history  of  ideas.  A 
special  feature  is  the  publi- 
cation of  essays  reviewing 
groups  of  related  figures  and 
topics  in  the  field,  thereby 
providing  a  forum  for  view- 
ing recent  scholarship  in 
broad  perspectives. 

■  ESQ  publishes  the  work  of 
up-and-coming  young  scholars, 
as  well  as  such  established 
figures  as  Lawrence  Buell, 
Linck  C.  Johnson,  Carolyn 
Karcher,  Emily  Budick,  and 
Merton  M.  Sealts,  Jr. 


ESQ  is  published  quarterly  by  the  Washington  State  University  Press. 
Address  inquiries  concerning  subscriptions  and  advertising  to  the 
Circulation  Manager,  Washington  State  University  Press,  Pullman, 
Washington  99164-5910.  Subscription  rates  are  $18.00  for  individu- 
als and  $25.00  for  libraries  and  other  institutions.  Foreign  subscrip- 
tions, excluding  Canada  and  Mexico,  should  add  $7.50  U.S.  cur- 
rency to  cover  postage  and  handling. 

Manuscript  submissions  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  ESQ, 
Department  of  English,  Washington  State  University,  Pullman,  Wash- 
ington 99164-5020.  Contributions  should  conform  to  The  Chicago 
Manual  of  Style. 


WALDEN 
WOODS 

An  Activity  of  The  Isis  Fund 


The  Walden  Woods  Project  is  proud  to  announce  that 
it  has  recently  been  awarded  a  prestigious  Challenge 
Grant  by  The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
The  awarded  funds  will  be  used  to  help  defray  the 
construction  and  operating  costs  of  the  Thoreau 
Insititute.  The  Institute,  which  is  located  in  Walden. 
Woods,  will  open  in  the  Spring  of  1997. 


You  can  help  support  the  Institute,  which  will  be  dedicated  to  bringing 
Thoreau's  philosophy  to  scholars  and  students  around  the  world,  by 
ordering  merchandise  from  the  Walden  Woods  Project  Walden 
Leaves™,  as  described  below,  make  great  year-round  gifts. 


Enchanted  Gold  ®Walden  Leaves™ 

Real  leaf  jewelry,  bookmarks  and  holiday  ornaments  preserved  and 
finished  in  18K  gold.  Made  from  real  leaves  and  cones  referred  to  in 
Thoreau's  writings,  Walden  Leaves™  have  been  transformed  into  one-of- 
a-kind  treasures.  Coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  copper  to  provide  strength 
and  durability,  Walden  Leaves™  are  preserved  forever  in  a  final  layer  of 
18K  gold.  The  leaves  and  cones  are  sustainably  harvested. 


Leaves  &  Cones  Available 

Acorn  Birch  Maple 

Alder  Cone    Fern  Oak 

Aspen  Holly  Rose 


MA  residents  add  5%  sales  tax 


Items  Available 

Earrings  (Hypo-Allergenic) $14.00 

Pins $9.00 

Pendants  (with  24"  chain) $  9.00 

Holiday  Ornaments $  9.00 

Ribbon  Bookmarks $  8.00 

(prices  include  shipping  and  handling) 


To  order  Walden  Leaves™  call  1-800-554-3569  or 
send  a  check  or  money  order  to: 

The  Walden  Woods  Project 

1 8  Tremont  Street  Suite  522 

Boston,  MA  02108 


We  gladly  accept  Visa,  MasterCard 
and  American  Express 


The  Thoreau  Society 

Shop  at  'WaCden  Pond 

915  Walden  Street 
Concord,  Massachusetts  01742 

(508)  287-5477 

Fax:  (508)  287-5620 

E-Mail:  tsshop@aol.com 


Loreair 
Society^ 


Founded  in  1941 


The  Thoreau  Society  Shop  at  Walden  Pond  features  books  by  and  about  Henry 
David  Thoreau  as  well  as  gift  items  for  children  and  adults.  A  booklist  and 
brochure  are  available  on  request.  The  Shop  also  provides  touch-screen  computer 
presentations  about  Thoreau  and  his  contemporaries,  Walden  Pond,  and  historic 
Concord.  Thoreau  Society  members  receive  a  10%  discount.  The  Shop  at 
Walden  Pond,  located  at  the  Walden  Pond  State  Reservation  on  Route  126,  is 
open  daily  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  (Call  for  reduced  winter  hours.) 

The  Thoreau  Society  gives  special  thanks  to  Bonnie  and  Jim  McGrath  of 
Lightdance  for  their  donation  of  four  photographs  of  the  Thoreau  cabin  site  and 
Walden  Pond  in  spring,  fall,  and  winter.  These  images  are  available  as  postcards 
for  forty  cents  each.  Also  available  is  a  postcard  of  the  Society's  restored 
Maxham  Daguerreotype  of  Henry  Thoreau  in  1856.  The  Shop  at  Walden  Pond 
welcomes  the  donation  of  appropriate  merchandise  and  artwork.  Donations  are 
also  requested  for  the  Thoreau  Society  Auction  to  be  held  at  the  July  annual 
meeting.  Please  contact  Stephanie  Kornfeld,  Merchandise  Program  Manager. 


The" 

Jnoreau- 
Society  ^^ 

Founded  in  1941 

Member 


Become  a  member  of 
ike  Tnoreau  Society! 


The  Thoreau  Society  was  established 

in  1941  to  stimulate  interest  in  and 

foster  education  about  the 

life,  works,  and  philosophy  of 

Henry  D.  Thoreau. 


Membership  benefits  include: 

•  The  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin,  a  quarterly  publication  with  Society  news,  additions  to 
the  Thoreau  bibliography,  and  articles  on  Thoreau  and  related  topics; 

•  The  Concord  Saunter  er,  an  annual  publication  with  more  than  one  hundred  pages  of 
in-depth  essays  on  Thoreau,  his  contemporaries,  and  his  influence  today; 

•  A  10%  discount  at  The  Thoreau  Society  Shop  at  Walden  Pond  and  by  mail  order; 

•  Opportunity  to  attend  the  Thoreau  Society's  Annual  Meeting  for  four  days  in  July; 

•  A  network  of  over  1,500  Thoreauvians  from  across  the  country  and  around  the 
world; 

•  Access  to  the  Thoreau  listserve,  an  Internet  service  linking  Thoreau  educators, 
researchers,  and  enthusiasts; 

•  Special  privileges  at  The  Thoreau  Home  Page,  our  upcoming  World  Wide  Website. 


Thoreau  Society  Membership 


Name 


Address 


E-mail 


Membership  Levels: 

D  Individual $35 

□  Student $15 

a  Family $50 

Method  of  Payment: 

□  Credit  Card  O  Check 

MC    Vita    AmEx    Di*c 

Card# 


Return  to:    The  Thoreau  Society 
moioo  44  Baker  Farm 

Lincoln,  MA  01773-3004 


Expiration. 
Signature_ 


Please  Do  Not  Remove  This  Page  from  Library  Copies 


TO  COMMEMORATE 

150&  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THOREA17S  STAY 
ATWALD       TOND 

a  deluxe,  annotated  edition, 
edited  by  Walter  Harding 


New  from  Houghton  Mifflin 

(0-395-472042-7  •  $30.00  clrtk) 


In  bookstores  now  or  call  1-800-225-3362 


Maxham  Daguerreotype  of  Thoreau  in  1856 

THE  THOREAU  SOCIETY,  founded  in  1941,  is  an  international  nonprofit  organization 
of  students  and  admirers  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  The  purposes  of  the  Society  are  (1)  to  honor 
Henry  David  Thoreau,  (2)  to  foster  education  about  and  stimulate  interest  in  his  life,  works, 
and  philosophy,  (3)  to  coordinate  research  on  his  life  and  writings,  and  (4)  to  act  as  a 
repository  for  Thoreau viana  and  articles  of  memorabilia  relevant  to  Thoreau  and  his  times. 
The  Society  is  headquartered  in  historic  Walden  Woods  at  the  Thoreau  Institute,  44  Baker 
Farm,  Lincoln,  Massachusetts  01773.  With  the  Isis  Fund,  parent  organization  of  the 
Walden  Woods  Project,  the  Society  maintains  an  archives/reading  room/media  center 
complex  at  the  Thoreau  Institute.  The  Society  also  operates  The  Shop  at  Walden  Pond,  a 
visitor's  center  with  a  bookstore  and  gift  shop  at  the  Walden  Pond  State  Reservation  in 
Concord.  An  educational  and  public  outreach  program  is  conducted  in  collaboration  with 
The  Concord  Museum  at  200  Lexington  Road  in  Concord.  The  Society  convenes  in 
Concord  each  July  and  sponsors  various  educational  programs  and  other  activities  through- 
out the  year.  Membership  in  the  Society  is  open  to  the  public  and  includes,  in  addition  to  a 
ten  percent  discount  at  The  Shop  at  Walden  Pond,  subscriptions  to  the  annual  CONCORD 
SAUNTERER  and  the  quarterly  THOREAU  SOCIETY  BULLETIN.  See  the  membership 
application  on  the  last  page  of  this  issue. 


THE  CONCORD  SAUNTERER 

Department  of  English 

East  Carolina  University 

Greenville,  North  Carolina  27858-4353 


Nonprofit  Organization 
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